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THE FRENCH FOREIGN OFFICE. 


HE retirement of M. THovveneL, and the appointment of 
. M. Drovyn pr Luvys, are avowedly intended as a sign 
to Italy and Europe that the French are not going to leave 
Rome. It was considered necessary that some definite step 
should be taken, which for the time should end the urgent 
appeals of Italy and the friendly pressure of England. The 


which M. Lavavetre found so unbearable, and who has the 
credit for a capacity of being snubbed in a heavy, patient, and 
not undignified way, is to try to shake the Hoty Farner and his 
advisers in their determination to govern badly in the rem- 
nant of the Papal territory until the whole is given back to 
be governed well. It is possible that some little improve- 
ment in the state of Rome may really be forced on the Papal 
authorities, if they are once convinced that the Emperor really 


Emreror has been asked what he means to do; and he has 
answered, in a significant and unmistakeable way, that he 
means to do nothing. He has calculated the chances of the 
immediate future, and he finds no reason sufficient to induce 

him to quarrel with the French priests. He has acted as s0 | 
many men of the world act when they find themselves in the 

presence of a strong religious excitement. It seems strange to 
them that people should interest themselves so passionately in 
such matters; but they see that this passionate feeling exists, 
and they do not like to run counter to it. The bias of the | 
Emperor is probably very strongly in favour of sweeping away 


means that Vicror Emmanve is to keep all that he has taken 
at present. It would also, in some degree, diminish the dis- 
credit of their remaining at Rome if the French did some good. 
there, or at least prevented some harm being done. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that in return for whatever concession 
may be implied in the retirement of M. .Tnovvenet, the 
Emperor may exact some alterations for the better which have 
been hitherto refused by Cardinal Antonetii and M. de Mé- 
rope. ‘The greater evils of the Papal Government cannot pos- 
sibly be removed, because they are inherent in its constitution. 
Nothing can prevent the intelligent Roman feeling the misery 


the Temporal Power, but he discovers that there is a sct, the | of contrasting the life, and hope, and activity of the outer 
extent and influence of which he cannot exactly gauge, which | world with the narrow, stagnant, melancholy ways of the 
revards this last humiliation of the Papacy as a dreadful and | little prison-house of which priests keep the key. But the 


horrible thing. Nothing is more natural than that he should | 
exaggerate the importance of people whose whole manner 
of thinking on the point seemed strange, and perhaps absurd, 
to him, but whose opinions he thought it necessary to take 
into account. In the same way, it was precisely because he 
was a man of the world'that-Lord PAturrston, when persuaded 
to calculate the marketable worth of religious support, thought 
it useless to stop half-way, and permitted himself to be ranked 
as a man of God. And, if other considerations were to 
balance the desire to serve Italy, and to terminate the wrong 
that is done to Rome, it is obvious that there was little to 
induce the Emperor to remove his troops. France gains by 
the occupation, if the power to dictate to the Papacy and to 
control Italy is a gain. The Italians cannot exercise any 
real pressure on the Emperor, nor can England. France is 
apathetic about Rome, as about everything. The patient 
dog that watches its master to see which way he will 
throw the stone, does not even give a little natural howl when 
it hears that it has already spent six millions sterling in 
forcing the Mexicans to exercise their free choice in setting 
up a new Government. The great majority of educated men 
in Paris are shocked at the monstrosity of the national troops 
being employed to keep the subjects of a foreign Prince in a 
state of eternal stagnation; but they can only express their 
resentment in a very mild form, and their opinions are balanced 
by persons of great social influence, who think the Por: 
ought to be kept in state and splendour, and in what they 
poetically term independence, even if he boiled his subjects 
alive. We cannot, therefore, be surprised that the Emprror 
should adopt the very easy policy of going on as he is, which 
keeps things quiet and pleasant, and, if it pleases nobody, at 
least does not offend any one very deeply. 

The circular published in the Joniteur from M. Drovyy pr 
Luvys on his acceptance of office informs us that nothing is 
to be considered altered in the French Foreign Office, except 
that the prospect of alteration is now closed. The only 
difference is, that, so long as M. THoUVENEL was in office, it 
was supposed that the Emperor was ready to hear arguments 
and remonstrances against the occupation of Rome; and now 
that M. Drovys pe Luvys is in office, the Emperor is to be 
left to his own meditations. Even if it is wrong to condemn 
the Romans to a bad Government, the Emprror’s conscience 
can bear the burden. What is called the policy of con- 
ciliation is also to be adhered to. New efforts are to be 
made to induce the Pore to withdraw his sanction 
from some of the enormities that are committed in his 
name. M. pe Latour p'Auvercye, who is henceforth te go 


French can do some good with very little trouble. They can 


_ insist on the brigands being driven out of the mountain nests 


from which they pounce out to plunder Southern Italy. 
They can stop the open contrivance, at Rome, of those 
schemes for getting up murder and pillage which are designed 
to decoy the Neapolitans into calling back their beloved 
Bovurnons. The¥ can prevent such childish and barbarous 
attempts to vex and injure Italy as that in which the Porr 
has so long persisted, of interposing a break in the railway 
system of Italy at the Roman frontier. They cannot turn 
evil into good, and escape the responsibility of condemning to 
misery, and oppression, and decay a small people that longs to 
be free and happy in its own way ; but they can do just enough 
to give their stay at Rome the colour of an injustice miti- 
gated by one or two petty beneficial consequences. 

The Italians seem to take the present turn of the Emperor's 
policy with great equanimity. They did not expect that, after 
all the difficulties he has thrown in their way, he would sud- 
denly change altogether, and smooth away everything that 
annoys or impedes them. They are, in fact, no worse for 
having it openly stated that the French are to stay in Rome, 
and in some respects they are a great deal better. They may 
save themselves now the humiliation, and loss of time and 
temper, which the daily waiting in hopes of a little favourable 
gossip from Paris has so long cast on them. ‘They may, for a 
time at least, cease to feed each other with such dry crumbs of 
news as that the Emperor has gone to Biarritz in a secular, 
and returned in an Ultramontane, state of mind. They may 
attend to their own affairs, and organize, if they can, a surplus 
on the budget, and salety to travellers, and a set of compe- 
tent and honest officials. M. THouvenet has the satisfaction 
of knowing that during his tenure of office the Italians have 
made very great progress — greater, perhaps, than he has at 
all times wished. The foreign policy of France has often 
been meddling, and vacillating, and aggressive, in his time ; 
but it has been just liberal tnough to give the Italians one 
chance of success. This one chance has been seized, and 
Italy has been united, in spite of Villafranca and Zurich, and 
the lamentations of M. pe La Gufronntire. Nor, if Italy 
deserves the place she has won, is it possible that the retire- 
ment of M. Tuovvenet should be the end of the Roman 
question. All the causes that tend to the dissolution of the 
Temporal Power will go on working. The Porx appears to be 
supporting the great expenses of his vast ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment by loan on loan. As long as he can borrow afresh 
to pay the interest, he will be able to get on. But the real 
security of the capitalists who support him is the certainty 


through the interviews in the Vatican with Cardinal AxTonELLt 


that, if Rome is made part of Italy, the Italians will take on 
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them the whole burden of the Papal debt. In the course of 
time, the Porer’s creditors may grow impatient to see this 
security realized. The alms of the Catholic world are likely 
to prove a very precarious source of subsistence for a 
Sovereign who keeps up the state and establishment of a 
wealthy monarch although he has lost the greater part of his 
revenues. The poverty of the Pore cannot possibly tell at once ; 
for in a time of excitement, and for what is thought to be a 
special occasion, charity flows freely, and the creditable 
anxiety which the Papal Government always displayed to 
meet its liabilities gives it a good credit to start with. 
But as years go by, the Porg, or his successors, must either 
accept a provision from the Catholic Powers, or he must 
largely reduce his establishment. In either case, there are 
sure to be many at his Court who will think it easier and 
more comfortable to come to terms with Italy. The mere 
silent course of every-day life is also sure to make the Papal 
Government an anomaly more and more glaring. As men 
begin to thrive, and grow rich, and read, and think, and 
travel in Italy, it will be felt to be more and more unjust and 
intolerable that there should be one little exceptional region 
in the heart of the country doomed by a foreign Power to the 
blight of unending poverty, intolerance, and stupor. We 
hope that M. Tuouvenet will be spared to see the day which 
will show that Rome was equally destined to move on to 
freedom whether he was out of office or in. 


AMERICA, 


HE November elections will show whether there is any 
prospect of an early termination of the war in America. 
The Democrats have determined to make a stand in defence 
of the Constitution against the dominant’ faction; and, by 
common consent, issue is to be taken on the PresipENT’s 
Anti-slavery proclamation. If American politicians were bound 
by their former professions or opinions, the Republicans could 
scarcely hope to carry a single Northern State. The Aboli- 
tionist party, which, at the beginning of the war, formed one 
of the most insignificant sections of the community, has 
gradually absorbed almost all the moderate Republicans, and 
virtually controls the Federal Government. Although an 
attempt is sometimes made to distinguish between the various 
partisans of emancipation, philanthropy has formed a natural 
coalition with revenge, and sentimental love for the negroes 
easily identifies itself with malignity against the whites of the 
South. The Republicans also follow the lead of their more 
logical allies, in finally abandoning all affectation of regard for 
the Constitution for which they profess to fight. The Vew 
York Times, edited by Mr. Raymond, who is President 
of the Republican Convention of New York, recommends 
a speech of Mr. Cassius Cray as an able and temperate 
exposition of the principles of the party—adding that 
the orator, of course, expressed his habitual detestation 
of England and his admiration for Russia. With perfect 
consistency of domestic and foreign policy, Mr. Cray re- 
peatedly declared that he utterly repudiated the Constitution 
as it existed beforethe war. Mr. Lincotn was to blame, if at 
all, “for only suspending the Habeas Corpus with his pen, 
“ instead of suspending the scoundrels who opposed him with 
“a rope.” As to the intended servile insurrection in the 
South, the rebels must be content to accept the consequences 
of their crime. A benevolent Government has given them 
ninety days in which to repent of their rebellion, and if they 
“ refuse to return from their idols to the worship of the living 
“ God” of the Union, they may send their wives and children 
to “ their ally, England,” or to Canada, and defend themselves 
as well as they can at home. “ ‘The Union as it was’” is the 
“cant cry now. ‘The Union as it was!’ What was it to 
“me?” In other. words, it is to establish a new Empire, 
to found a Constitution by conquest, that the New York 
Republicans, and the frantic simpleton whom they 
employ as their mouthpiece, are confessedly fighting. To 
carry out a lawless crusade by means of a cowardl 
massacre is the object which English admirers of the North 
applaud when it is proposed by the bitterest enemies of their 
country. If the Federalists are not vindicating their Consti- 
tution, they are perpetrating. a wilful wrong, nor can the 
sacrifice of their own liberties excuse the prosecution of a 
rapacious aggression. 

The Democratic party has reason and justice on its side, but 
opposition to a Government in the midst of a war is always 
invidious. The Republicans, while they openly disregard the 
laws and the Constitution, rely on the formidable argument 
that the Conservative Democrats are virtually assisting the 
encmy. It is true that the noisy partisans of reckless violence 


are really rendering the submission of the South impossible ; 
but, to the popular understanding, the adversaries of the 
Government will probably appear to be the opponents of the 
war. The Democrats, in self-defence, urge the prosecution of 
the contest ; but their leaders have sufficient sense and honesty 
to recognise the ultimate necessity of peace, and they conse- 
quently desire to render a compromise possible. In pro- 
testing against the violation of constitutional rights, they 
only rely on principles which were, not long since, 
universally acknowledged; but their demonstrations are met 
with the unanswerable repartee that they are traitors 
to the national cause. The result will show whether the 
community has sufficient sense and courage to check the ex- 
travagance of the ruling party. In the large cities, the Demo- 
crats hope to secure the Irish vote by threatening an inunda- 
tion of cheap negro labour as a consequence of emancipation. 
The Republican candidate for the Governorship of New York 
ingeniously meets the objection by suggesting that not 
only will the Southern negroes stay at home, but the 
Northern negroes will gradually join them. Anti-slavery 
philanthropy will thus be its own reward, by getting rid of 
that coloured race which enjoys its disinterested patronage. 
The residue of the rebels who may survive the anticipated 
massacre will enjoy the exclusive privilege of living side by 
side with the unpopular blacks. In the perplexity occasioned 
by such a conflict of arguments, the Irish voters of New York 
will recur to their ordinary habit of deciding in favour of the 
highest bidder. Bribery and intimidation will probably 
assume extraordinary proportions at the autumn elections. 


The device of retrieving military failure by extravagant 
disregard of the amenities of war has often been tried by bar- 
barians, and sometimes even by civilized nations. The North 
American Indians and the Chinese indulge in the most fright- 
ful gesticulations before they fight, and both prove their war- 
like earnestness by torturing their prisoners. The French 
Convention anticipated the policy of Mr. Lixcotn by decreeing 
that rebellion in any foreign country should be encouraged 
and supported; and as Mr. Cassius Cay threatens to hang his 
adversaries, the Jacobins determined that English soldiers 
should not be admitted to quarter. Nevertheless, the fortune 
of the war was determined by the success of the armies on the 
frontier, and not by the fury of orators at Paris. Mr. Lixcotw 
will probably be disappointed in his hopes of a_ servile 
insurrection, and he must already be satisfied that not 
a single Confederate State will be intimidated into sub- 
mission by the menace of massacre. Money and men, disci- 
pline and courage, will decide the contest, although the evils 
incurred on both sides may be aggravated by reciprocal 
violence. The war has not yet begun to flag in the East 
or in the West. The Federal report of a victory in Kentucky, 
when subjected to the ordinary rules of interpretation, 
seems to indicate a Confederate success; but it appears pro- 
bable that, further South, General Price’s attack on Corinth 
was finally repelled. General Sruart’s incursion into Penn- 
sylvania will not fail to alarm the Federal generals, when 
they remember that the same officer commenced by similar 
operations two successive series of brilliant Confederate 
victories in the Virginian peninsula, and in the advance on 
the Potomac. It is difficult to suppose that General Lee can 
meditate either a second advance into Maryland, or a serious 
invasion of Pennsylvania. General Sruart’s movement may 
be designed either as part of a scheme of attack on the 
Federal army, or as a feint to cover a retreat. The com- 
binations of skilful generals are intended to take their 
adversaries by surprise, and it would be absurd to affect a 
foresight of their strategy at a distance. It may safely 
be assumed that the prudent leader of the Confederate 
forces will try no rask experiment in the presence of 
an adversary who has merited his respect. General 
M‘CLELLAN may possibly not be a great commander, but he 
has shown himself a brave and persevering soldier, and he 
is evidently an upright and loyal gentleman. The order of the 
day in which he enjoins obedience to the Presipent’s foolish 
proclamation forms a striking contrast to the mutinous caprices 
of the Fremonvs, the Hunters, and the Puetps’s. It is easy 
to imagine the loathing with which a professional soldier 
receives an official invitation to servile revolt. Nevertheless, 
General M‘CLEeLian wisely and calmly reminds his army that 
the determination of political questions rests exclusively with 
the civil authorities. It is better to be the irresponsible 
instrument of a foolish policy than to usurp the functions of 
a Government which is still legitimate. 

The Federal Treasury still procures money by the issue of 
inconvertible paper, but a premium of 29 per cent. on gold 
proves that the limit of possible issue has nearly been . 
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The difficulty of raising money by loan is illustrated by th 
trifling amount of Treasury Notes which have been converted 
at par, under the provisions of the Act, into the 6 per 
cent. stock, which is quoted at 104. The Government 
is authorized to create this stock to the amount of 
100,000,000/., and hitherto it has only issued 2,000,000/. 
As the interest is payable in gold, while the market 
price is calculated in paper, the real value of the 6 per cent. 
stock at 104 is about 75, so that the investment produces 
8 per cent., with the additional advantage to the purchaser of 
getting rid of a currency which is rapidly falling. It seems 
to follow that Mr. Cuase will be unable to borrow on 
easier terms, when the saturation of the country with paper 
money once more compels him to effect regular loans. As he 
will have, within the ensuing year, to raise at least 120,000,000/. 
in addition to the proceeds of the taxes, a burden of nine or 
ten millions a year will be imposed on the North as the price 
of the campaigns of a twelvemonth. The country will not be 
ruined even by more reckless extravagance, because the 
annual produce of labour will be but secondarily affected by 
the excess of public liabilities; and it is also true that the 
Government will be able to lower the rate of interest 
when its credit partially recovers after the peace which 
will ensue on the recognition of Southern independence. 
At the worst, the debt can, in conformity with yarious 
Transatlantic precedents, be repudiated, inasmuch as the 
taxpayers will always outvote the fundholders. The danger 
which is to be apprehended is not that the community will 
starve, but that the Treasury, if the war continues on its 
present scale, will be driven to a standstill. As Mr. Wapswortn 
and the Republicans in general continue to threaten an un- 
provoked war with England, obstinate believers in the laws of 
nature and arithmetic will find some consolation when their 
unpalatable prophecies are justified by the event. 


KING AND CONSTITUTION IN PRUSSIA. 


HE Kuve of Prussia, by receiving deputations to congratu- 
late him on the prorogation of the Parliament, indicates 
a vague sense of accountability to his subjects, while he is, at 
the same time, encroaching on their most valuable privileges. 
The substance of his ill-placed and undignified apology is, 
that he considers it necessary to increase the efficiency of his 
army, and that he is disappointed by the refusal of the 
Deputies to concur in his wishes. They were at liberty to 
assist him, but not to oppose him; and he fancies that he can 
combine adherence to the Constitution with persistence in his 
own interpretation of public policy. He is probably sincere 
in his belief that he is in the right; and he fails to understand 
that the question of increasing the army is at present of 
secondary importance. The representatives of the people are 
not concerned to deny that the kingdom, as it exists, was 
originally created by the Royal House, with the aid of the 
army. ‘They only desire that the Kixe should submit to the 
necessary results of political changes which he professedly 
accepts. 

There is no reason to suppose that he consciously aims at 
objects of selfish aggrandizement, or that he affects the 
character of a Saviour of Society. Rigid adherence to the 
traditions of Freperick Witiiam I. and of Freperick THE 
Great sufficiently accounts for impatience under the nec 
conditions of constitutional government. Even in tolerating 
an elected Chamber, the King acquiesces in the concessions of 
his predecessor, and abides by his own repeated declarations ; 
but he considers that it is the business of a House of Com- 
mons to provide a revenue, which the Crown has to apply to 
the public service. The army is his own, to organize and to 
administer; and the Parliament, if it withholds the indis- 
pensable pay, takes away the soldiers themselves from their 
lawful Commander-in-Chief. A superficial generalization of 
Prussian history, and a narrow political theory, combine to 
make up an apology plausible enough to satisfy a willing 
and prejudiced conscience. The misty notions of divine 
right which the Kina has inherited from his brother con- 
firm his one-sided interpretation of constitutional law. The 
divinity of Kings, invented in the sixteenth century as a set- 
off against the pretensions of the Church, had nearly died out 
when the Electors of Branpensurc assumed the royal title a 
hundred and sixty years ago. Since that time the Kings of 
Prussia have especially cherished their sacred character, as a 
new-made baron in England sometimes solemnly announces 
that he is responsible only to the august assembly of his peers. 
The old Monarchy of ; Madi and the Holy Roman Empire 
have disappeared, but the supernatural graces which have 
vanished from Rheims and from Frankfort are still poured 


forth in double measure at coronations in Pe A 
martinet with a commission from Heaven, and the Articles of 
War for a gospel, is naturally obtuse in his apprehension of 
political justice and expediency. It is impossible to persuade 
the Kine that, if his ancestors made Prussia into a Great 
Power, they necessarily raised it above the condition of 
a private inheritance or of a medieval ore A Still 
less is he likely to recollect that he reigns not over the kingdom 
of Freprrick THe Great, but over the Prussia of 1815, which 
fought its own way to independence and greatness. The 
original promoters of the war of freedom doubted at first 
whether Prussia should be placed at the head of Northern 
Germany, and the present Kine’s father only avoided deposi- 
tion by his tardy adhesion to the national cause. 


If the Kine were of an antithetic or epigrammatic habit of 
mind, he might probably say that the country could do better 
without a Parliament than without an army. Bayonets, and 
not votes, are wanted to keep France away from the Rhine; 
and the Sovereign who is charged with the defence of the 
country is most competent to judge of the amount of force 
which is required, and consequently of the necessary expense. 
The answer is, that the community and its representatives are 
as much impressed as the Kixe himself with the importance 
of national defence. With proper management the Chamber 
might readily have been induced to vote the sums which 
were asked; but Parliament properly claims a voice in the 
national affairs, and it refuses its confidence to a body of 
reactionary Ministers. The army itself, as it is at present 
constituted, is unpopular, because the officers, selected almost 
exclusively from a single caste, are believed to be unduly 
devoted to the Court. The most highly educated popu- 
lation in Europe puts forward no unreasonable pretensions 
when it demands a share in the Government, and an influence 
even in the army. The Chamber has strictly confined itself 
to its legitimate function of determining the Budget, and it 
was fully entitled, through the indirect machinery of finance, 
to regulate the numbers of the army. Any e which 
may affect the public service through the collision of the 
different powers of the State is a consequence of the Consti- 
tution, and ought to have been foreseen when it was estab- 
lished. The refusal of a money vote is equivalent to a 
demand for a change of Ministers, and, until the obvious 
remedy has been applied, a violent infringement of the 
Constitution is wholly inexcusable. The King has, indeed, 
appointed new Ministers, but the change is in the 
wrong direction. Count Bismark openly dispenses with 
the confidence which his predecessors failed to secure; and, 
in identifying the House of Lords with the policy of 
the Government, he has only opened a new source of 
irritation. The hereditary aristocracy of Prussia, as of almost 
all Continental countries, stands apart from the rest of the 
community in invidious isolation. Small proprietors of ancient 
family, intermarrying among themselves, are especially ob- 
noxious to the lawyers, traders, and scholars, who form a 
powerful middle class. 


The representative system of Prussia, theoretically almost 
perfect, has thus far been justified by experience. A suffrage 
nearly universal, but graduated according to property, avoids, 
at the same time, the sweeping disfranchisement of England and 
the servile equality of France. The contrivance is borrowed 
from republican Rome, and in any country but Germany it 
would have been thought too pedantically ingenious. The 
best proof that it is at least compatible with efficiency has been 
furnished by the entire coincidence of opinion between 
the Chamber and the country. Even the double election, 
which has failed in almost every other Constitution where 
it has been tried, produces in Prussia a body of 
moderate and intelligent members, who have thus far 
commanded public confidence. The Court will be guilty of 
a fatal error if, in imitation of many modern despotisms, it 
substitutes for a Liberal Opposition democratic revolution and 
anarchy. The rumour that the Kixe meditates an appeal 
to universal suffrage is probably of foreign origin. It is in- 
credible that a Prince who is still believed to be honest, 
though dull, should tamely mimic the fraudulent usurpation 
which has superseded liberty in France. The Germans de- 
serve something better than the confiscation of their rights 
and dignity through the irresponsible votes of the rabble; but 
there can be little doubt that French diplomacy will use every 
effort to stifle liberty abroad, and to consecrate, by an addi- 
tional example, the new- _ theory of public law. A 
popular vote of indemnity to the Ministers, while it practically 
abolished the Constitution, would pre the way for an 
annexation of the Rhine Provinces to Pinas: after the pat- 
tern of Savoy and Nice. So great a crime is not to be 
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imputed to the King of Prussta on the authority of mere 
rumour; but it is instructive to observe the instinctive 
reliance which conspirators against freedom not unreasonably 
repose in universal suffrage. 

The Kine is probably right in his belief that the army 
ought to be dematidiel. nor will he fail to attain his object 
if he learns how to act in concert with his people. With a 
Cavour in his councils, he might find a Parliament the most 
powerful instrument of his popularity among his own subjects, 
and of his supremacy in Northern Germany. It is natural 
that taxes should be grudged for the maintenance of troops 
which are never to be employed, except in some empty 
menace to Denmark or in the coercion of a petty tyrant in 
Hesse. Prussia is ready to make sacrifices for the champion- 
ship of Germany against France, but the first condition of 
preeminence among the surrounding States is the establish- 
ment of a real and working Constitution. The advocates of 
German unity happen also to be supporters of freedom and 
representative government. The House of Honenzouern, as 
the chief Northern dynasty, may at pleasure place itself at 
the head of the nation; but its divine right will be derived 
from the coincidence of its policy with German interests and 
wishes. There is no demand for an absolute military ruler, 
for the partizans of despotism are perfectly contented with the 
actual distribution of power. The Prussians complain that 
they are not only deprived of constitutional privileges, but 
that they are debarred by the obstinacy of their rulers from 
the attainment of the rank which awaits them in Europe. 
Even the scrupulous regard of the Kine to the independence 
of minor potentates is attributed to an undue estimate of the 
personal attributes of royalty, where they come into collision 
with popular rights. It is highly desirable that the prevailing 
soreness and suspicion should be soothed by timely conces- 
sions. A permanent breach between the Kine and the 
Constitutional party, while it could scarcely tend to the ad- 
vantage of the Crown, would probably diminish the influence 
of moderate politicians by encouraging revolutionary agitation. 
Wise sovereigns almost always contrive to avoid quarrels with 
their subjects. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SLIP OF THE TONGUE, 


1 ~~ profession of politics is variously valued in different 
parts of Christendom. In most of the older nations, it is 
the most honourable avocation a man can pursue. In the New 
World, on the other hand, according to Mr. Tro.iopr, “ poli- 
“ tician” has long been a synon7m for blackleg. In England, a 
politician holds a position different from either of these. He 
is not exactly regarded with honour; nor, on the other hand, 
is he looked upon with immoderate contempt. The emotions 
he excites are of a different order altogether. He is the subject 
of curiosity and amusement more than of any other feeling. 
He occupies a status in public estimation which is not grand 
enough to be that of a hero, and not quite ridiculous enough 
to be that of a jack-pudding. Perhaps the closest analogy that 
can be found for his position in the eyes of the majority of 
Englishmen would be that of the hippopotamus, if the hip- 
popotamus could talk. He is something to walk round, 
to stare at, to poke up. He is one of the most 
legitimate resources for the entertainment of the middle 
classes during the holiday time of the year. There are a 
great number of people who are too busy to travel, and yet 
who are quite educated enough to feel the necessity of a little 
intellectual excitement once a year. It is out of the neces- 
sities of this class that the demand for autumn meetings and 
dinners has arisen. Rural districts and out-of-the-way towns 
are compelled to put up with ordinary members of Parlia- 
ment; and the pastime they are thus able to procure is 
undoubtedly intellectual excitement in its mildest form. But 
the agricultural mind has a beautiful and child-like facility of 
being pleased. Every right-minded man must reflect with 
pleasure upon the innocence of unsophisticated human nature, 
when he reads of the jokes they will laugh at, and the com- 
monplaces they will rapturously cheer. In the large towns, 
where the primeval simplicity of man is less perfectly 
preserved, the autumn pleasure-hunters are more fas- 
tidious. Their wants have called forth a more re- 
fined quality of jokes and commonplaces. To provide an 
adequate supply to their demand, the starring statesman 
has been called into existence; and he has already taken his 
place among the institutions of the country. It is impossible 
to praise too highly this economical combination of the useful 
and the agreeable. In the spring and summer, the statesman 
rules and debates, guides the country’s policy, and leads its 
councils. In the autumn and winter, he jokes or spouts. 
The arrangement is worthy of the genius of the most com- 
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mercial nation in the world. Some years ago an agitation was 
set on foot for reducing the salaries of Cabinet Ministers. It 
failed at the time; but the same object has since been attained 
in another way. The Ministers do not enjoy less pay than of 
old, but they do more work for it. If the nation does not 
save in Ministerial salaries, it saves in the cost of popular 
entertainments. The sool. a year that might have been 
struck off would hardly have paid for a comic actor so 
effective as Lord Patmerston, or for so perfect a master of 
the heroics as Mr. GLapsToNE. 


At the same time, the practice has its inconveniences. The 
two parts which the same actor is expected to play have an 
awkward tendency to encroach upon each other. Lord 
PALMERSTON is very apt, even on very serious occasions, to 
carry his autumn manner into the House of Commons. He 
often forgets that he is the Pere Miyister of England, leading 
the first legislative assembly in the world, and speaks in 
debate as if he were still presiding at some provincial festivity, 
doing the comic statesman for the entertainment of some 
merry municipality. Mr. Giapstone is liable to just the 
opposite failing. He cannot throw off, with sufficient readiness, 
the serious half of his position. He is apt to forget the true 
calibre of the party of festive citizens before him, and to let 
drop phrases fitter for the ears of his colleagues in Cabinet. 
As soon as the autumn recess has commenced, he ought, 
according to the existing practice, to remember that he has 
ceased to be a statesman, and has become an exhibition, 


a curiosity, a lion. During the greater part of his late< 


engagement in the North, he acted up to his presumed 
metamorphosis with tolerable consistency. For the most part, 
his flowing sentences conveyed little else than the cloudy ver- 
biage with which he so often foils too eager an assailant in the 
House of Commons. Those airy shadows of ideas which 
seem to be thoughts till you come to examine them closely, 
but which, on a nearer scrutiny, turn out to be nothing but 
impalpable masses of verbal mist, wreathed into the most 
beautiful forms the English language can supply, are admira- 
bly adapted for the purposes of the starring statesman. They 
send away his audience happy in the conviction that they 
have been listening to a profound exposition of policy, an 

have combined the advantages of useful information with the 
enjoyment of a day’s lionizing. But he made one fatal slip. 
For the space of three short sentences he said what he really 
thought on a question of deep State policy. The panegyric 
upon President Davis and the Southern Confederacy would 
have been in place if it had been uttered in Cabi- 
net as an argument in favour of recognition. But as 
part of an after-dinner speech addressed to the citizens of a 
second-rate borough, by a member of a Government which 
still declines to recognise the South, it was an extra- 
ordinary indiscretion. No doubt there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances. ‘There is a limit to the capacity even of the most 
accomplished professor of the art of talking about nothing. 
To undertake to make a dozen speeches in three days upon 
that barren topic was a Herculean enterprise, in which no 
volubility, however practised, could be expected to succeed. 
That he kept the channel which connects his words with his 
ideas, on the whole, so steadily closed during so long a trial, 
must be accounted an extraordinary feat; and we ought not 
to complain if one little idea accidentally crept out. But the 
effect of the inadvertence was very startling, and ought to be 
a warning to all statesmen who are engaged in the autumnal 
duty of ministering to the public entertainment, to 
beware how they stray, for ever so short a time, from 
the safe paths of nonsense. Liverpool was thrown into 
a panic; the price of cotton fell; foreign orders for 
that which is the staff of life to the Lancashire towns 
were countermanded; and, under the pressure of all these 
unexpected consequences, Mr. Guapstone’ had to submit to 
the double ignominy of first eating his own words, and then 
having a similar process vicariously performed upon them on 
his behalf, by a matter-of-fact colleague in the West. There 
were common-sense people who were so prosaically sensible as 
to take Mr. GLApsTone’s matter-of-fact remark for the matter- 
of-fact it was. M. Jourparn had talked prose unconsciously 
for once, and he has been compelled to atone for this solitary 
deviation into the language of every day men by writing two 
letters of explanation to two unimaginative persons, whieh 


letters at any rate display the usual refinements, distinctions, 


and subtleties of the super-Gladstonian mind. 


The moral of the matter is, that unless you can buy cheers 
cheaper, it is better to forego the luxury. Popular plaudits 
are a pleasant unguent to the afflicted soul, especially when it 
is raw with the inward consciousness of failure. But the 


soothing balm may bear too high a price. The citizens of 
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the North chose a Shylock’s bargain when they exacted a 
dozen speeches in three days as the price of their valuable 
admiration. Perhaps, too, we may infer from the mishap, 
that the function of starring it in the provinces should 
be confined to the comic type of statesman. As long 
as Lord Patwerston contents himself with cheerful 
University reminiscences, there is no danger of his 
making awkward revelations of Cabinet dissensions. If 
Mr. Grapstone is resolved upon winning fame by being 
shown about at country towns, he should take lessons in the 
comic style from his chief. The duller periods of the session 
might be usefully economized in collecting a store of jokes 
for the provincial enjoyment of the autumn. If the labours 
of the CHancetior of the ExcHEequer are too severe to bear 
such an additional burden, the CHaNceLLor of the Ducuy of 
Lancaster, who must have a good deal of spare time on his 
hands, might usefully employ it in collecting a magazine of 
chaff, for Cabinet use during the recess. The advantage of 
such a plan would be, that the material would be at the dis- 
posal of any Minister who might be selected for the October 
entertainments; and so, whether it was Lord PaLmerston, or 
Mr. Guiapstone, or Sir Grorce Lewis who was told off to be 
the star of the season, the results would be equally lively. 


MR. LAING AND HIS FRIENDS. 


HE Calcutta friends of Mr. Lame have been sending over 
an address to him in which they express their strong 
sense of his high qualities, and of the good he did in India. 
He has answered, saying that he is the only person in England 
who understands and adopts the policy of Lord Cannine, and 
that it will be his mission to unfold that policy in or out of 
Parliament, and to insist, so far as he can, on its being adopted. 
It is quite right that the party in India with which Mr. Laine 
identifies himself should stand up for him now that he has 
passed under such a cloud as Sir Cuartes Woop can throw 
over his reputation. Mr. Laine may also be reasonably glad 
of any opportunity of showing that there are people in India 
who think he was right, and of keeping himself and his merits 
before the eyes of the possible electors of a British borough. 
But we can hardly expect to learn much about India or 
Indian affairs from a partisan address and a partisan reply. 
Mr. Larne and his friends have the field all to themselves. 
They can put the facts as they please. They can give the most 
favourable turn to doubtful points, and pass quietly over all 
that is inconvenient to remember. We in England are natu- 
rally on our guard against such manifestoes. When a 
subordinate quarrels with his superiors, and allies himself 
with people who have so far a right to call themselves the 
popular party in India that they create almost all the noise, 
he is sure to have plenty of opportunities offered him of 
telling the story to a sympathizing circle according to his own 
version. We do not for a moment mean to say that Mr. 
Larne is not honestly persuaded that he is right, and that he 
has got hold of the right theory about India; but evidently, 
when writing to a body of admiring planters and merchants at 
Calcutta, he writes under no check. He is like a man who 
describes his knowledge in the hunting-field to his wife and 
daughters. It would be rather different if he had to tell the 
same story at a hunt dinner. Not that he means to exaggerate ; 
but the presence of an adoring family circle is so inspiriting. 
There are passages in Mr. Larna’s reply which we cannot help 
thinking he would have written more guardedly if there had 
been any cold, critical London officials at hand to comment on 
them. We cannot attempt to follow him through the details 
into which he enters in describing his Indian career. But 
there are two main points on which we disagree with him; 
and we think we may be able to show what the difference of 
opinion is, without that minuteness of statement which in 
Indian matters is so justly detested by the British public. 

The first is a question of fact. Mr. Lame and his friends 
always assume that there was and is such a thing as Lord 
Caxninq’s policy —a definite system of Indian management 
and government, which pedants like Sir Caartes Woop and 
effete obstructives like Sir Jonn Lawrence are bent on stifling, 
but which is the wish of every independent Indian heart, and 
is now known and represented in England by Mr. Larne alone. 
We do not see that there are the very slightest grounds what- 
ever for this assumption. Lord Cannive had, so far, a policy, 
that he tried honestly to do his duty in India, and to confer 
all the benefits he possibly could on the country over which 


‘he was sent to preside. .He had the policy of good intentions, 


and an upright patriotism; but that was all. At one time of 
his career he was under one set of influences, and at another 


time under another set. He proposed a great many measures, 


some of which were adopted by the Home authorities, and 
some rejected. He proposed a general confiscation in Oude, 
and Lord Sranxey declined to sanction it. He proposed the 
creation of mock Parliaments in the Presidencies, and Sir 
CuarLes Woop unhappily assented to the scheme. Towards 
the end of his career, he very hastily adopted the views of 
the non-official European residents of Calcutta on certain 
measures connected with the land on which Lord 
Strantey had invited him to report. There was no policy 
agent his own in the matter. Lord Srantey had intimated 

is opinion that the changes made by Lord Cannixe seemed in 
themselves desirable, but that caution and inquiry were 
necessary. The only policy of Lord Canxixe in the matter 
was the policy of not complying with the instructions of his 
superiors. He certainly was overruled on some important 
points ; for the Indian Secretary, who is responsible to Par- 
liament for the good government of India, thought that some 
of the mistakes committed by the Governor-GeNERAL were 
too serious to be past over. But even here Lord Cannine was 
treated with the greatest consideration. The Home Govern- 
ment waited till Lord Cannine arrived in England, in order 
that he might be consulted personally, and not be overruled 
by a written despatch from home. Lord Cannina, we believe, 
never complained of all the injuries which excite so much 
pity and indignation in the breasts of those who have invented 
a policy and called it his; nor could he well complain. His 
suggestions had been treated with almost too great deference 
by Sir Cuartes Woop. He was made an Earl, and had the 
Garter given him, and the highest and most numerous initials 
put after his name a man could wish for. Probably no one 
would have been more astonished than he would have been if 
he could have learnt that he hada policy, and could have 
understood what were the measures by which he indicated it. 
Among others adduced by Mr. Laixc, we will notice two. 
It was, it appears, one significant part of Lord Can- 
nina’s policy to create and endow a landed aristo- 
cracy in Oude. Lord Cannixa could scarcely have 
forgotten what seems to have escaped the attention of Mr. 
Laine —that it had previously been part of his policy to 
subject the landowners of Oude to a wholesale confiscation, 
and that he published a proclamation to that effect, which 
fortunately had no bad result, because, by a lucky accident, 
the enemy was then so strong in Oude that there were no 
means of making the proclamation known. It was another 
part, we are told, of Lord Canxine’s policy to remit a 
large portion of the odious and vexatious licence and income 
taxes. All Mr. Larye’s knowledge of Lord Cannino’s career 
appears to date from the day of Mr. Larne’s own landing at 
Calcutta. All that Lord Canniye had done before is ignored. 
If it was Lord Caxnine who took a part of those taxes off, it 
was, in the same sense, Lord Canine who had put the whole 
of them on. The most that can be said for Lord Cannine’s 
beneficent and wise and statesmanlike policy on this head is, 
that it consisted in partially undoing his own work. 


The second question is one of theory. Mr. Larne avows 
that part of the work he has to perform is to persuade us here 
that the real thing is to let India be governed in India—to 
have everything managed in the Presidencies which can be 
managed there, to have all that cannot be managed there referred 
to the Governor-GENERAL at Calcutta, and to have scarcely any 
Indian government in England at all. If very great questions 
arise, then England is to intervene; but the knot is to be a 
very tight one before the supreme authority is to appear to 
cut it. The value of this suggestion depends entirely on 
what amount of change it may contain, and how far that 
change may be good. All that already exists in the way of 
local government will go on anyhow. If any Secretary 
or Srate could have adopted plainly and openly the 
principle of local work being done in the locality, Sir Cuartes 
Woop has adopted it. Under his sanction, a new form and 
much larger powers have been given to the local Govern- 
ments, and they have been instructed to keep all local 
questions strictly in their own hands. Sir Caartes Woop, 
out of deference to Lord Cannina, made the mistake of giving 
the local Councils a sham legislative power, instead of making 
them, like the Council in England, bodies of special advisers. 
But this mistake has not at all interfered with the power of 
the local Governments to deal with local questions. The 
Home Government has also shown itself aware that all 
the questions of detail, and all measures of minor im- 
portance affecting the whole of India, must de left 
to the Governor-GeneraL. The only thing is, that 
under the present system the Governor-General is 
not allowed to determine such great questions as the regu- 
lation of land, except under the direction of the English 
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. There is no real difference between what Mr. 
Laine proposes and what exists, until we get to the point at 
which it becomes necessary to decide what are questions 
which the public opinion of England, and the deliberation of 
the ablest and most famous Indians resident in England, and 
the judgment of an English Cabinet shall determine. There 
is no dispute as to having or not having local government, 
except with regard to the power and responsibility of the 
GoveRNoR-GENERAL. Mr. Larne and his friends wish that the 
Governor-GENERAL should be allowed to do exactly as he pleases 
during his tenure of office, under no other check than the liability 
to be recalled. The theory at present adopted is, that England 
cannot wisely or prudently shake off all responsibility in this 
way, and that the larger questions shall be discussed and 
decided on at home. It is true that the Secrerary or Srave 
may make mistakes, and that, even when he adopts the opinions 
of a Council composed of the first men that India sends back 
to the Mother-country, he may fail to see truths that are 
patent to the eyes of the cliques of Calcutta. There is this 
risk to run; but it seems tous a less risk than that of sending 
out an irresponsible Governor to see everything through Cal- 


cutta spectacles. 


PAPAL RIOTERS. 


gees riots in Hyde Park and at Birkenhead are neither 
mysterious nor embarrassing. The causes of the dis- 
turbance and the remedies to be applied are equally simple 
and obvious. That a superstitious rabble should be intolerant, 
that an Irish rabble should break the peace, can excite neither 
astonishment nor horror. Universal suffrage in the Irish 
quarter of Birkenhead, substituting brickbats for ballot balls, 
characteristically protests against the maintenance of civil and 
religious freedom. The base Saxon can scarcely be thought 
an intruder on the banks of the Mersey, and still Jess in the 
middle of Hyde Park; but the spirited and migratory race 
which has long decided the elections ot New York has not 
the smallest intention of leaving England to the English. It 
is diffieult to be seriously angry with an irresponsible mob ; and 
it is evident that the policeman’s bludgeon, the treadmill, 
and the convict-prison are the only available arguments 
which can be addressed to the understanding of 
the rioters. There is no use in proving that oppo- 
nents are in the wrong who have not yet risen 
so high in civilization as to care for being in the right. 
If their secret instigators and canting apologists could 
be reached, it would still be more satisfactory and more 
practicable to punish them by operation of law than to at- 
tempt to convince them. Mr. O’Donoauve, who claims and 
exercises the privilege of talking treason in Ireland, professes 
to hold that Englishmen should not be allowed in their own 
country to express any opinion which may be unpalatable to 
the supporters of the Pore. The answer is, not that the right 
of meeting and of free discussion ought to be preserved, but 
that this country, if no other, intends to maintain it, and to 
treat any attempt of Governments or of mobs to dispute it, 
not.as a blunder, but as a criminal offence. Ifthe late Mr. 
Symons had invited an assemblage of enthusiasts to deny, with 
himself, that the moon turned round on its axis, indignant and 
orthodox astronomers who had attempted to rectify his delusion 
by force would have been summarily repressed by the police. 
reedom of debate is by many degrees more important to 
Englishmen than the merits or mistakes of GARIBALDI. 

If the Birkenhead rioters belonged to the reasoning portion 
of mankind, they would find it difficult to express in plausible 
language the opinions which their teachers cause them to 
maintain with their bludgeons. Unctuous Cardinals and 
plainer-spoken priests consider it a heinousyoutrage to con- 
tradict an irritable multitude; but it is only when the mob 
is on their own side that they feel respect for popular con- 
victions. They denounce GariBaLpI as an enemy of the 
Pore; but Garisavpr is only formidable because he has a 
people at his back. It scems hard that three or four millions 
of Irish Catholics should feel uncontrollable indignation 
because twenty millions of Italian Catholics presume to judge 
of their own affairs; but passive obedience is so transcendent 
a duty, that it must be vitdicated, if necessary, even by riot 
and sedition. Cardinal Wiseman disapproves of the conduct 
of a noisy rabble which formerly took the side of a robber; 
yet his beloved children, undér his instructions, would loudly 
applaud Cutavone for pursuing, under Papal sanction, the 
invidious profession of Baraspas. Irish rioters are natural 
allies of Neapolitan brigands; and their testimony to the ad- 
vantages of religion and order is equally impressive. On the 
whole, however, Englishmen are not inclined to abandon their 
ancient privilege of saying what they think, even if they happen 


to be mistaken. The debating club which proposed to discuss: 
the question of GaripaLpi's merits was not gifted with that: 
intuitive perception of political truth which distinguishes 
imported navvies and coal-whippers. The priests and their 
Irish followers will scarcely coerce England into the admission 
that Italy ought to be coerced. It is not a little surprising 
that the Ultramontane leaders should think it expedient to 
encourage such an attempt. It is foolish to exhibit ferocity 
in the absence of strength. Nothing can be more natural than 
that the Roman Catholic Church should persecute its enemies 
in Spain; but in the English fold, surrounded by Protestant 
watch-dogs, the wolf ought to adjust his sheep’s clothing more 
carefully. The anti-social and denationalizing education of 
the Romish clergy seems to disqualify them from the pursuit 
of the political influence which they seek to acquire; and, in 
dealing with the outside world, they constantly give way to 
the temptation of being spiteful, when they ought to be subtle 
and patient. ‘The ablest of the English priesthood, and the 
highest in ecclesiastical rank, never speaks or writes without 
jarring on the tastes and prejudices of his heretic countrymen. 
As his own adherents require no persuasion, it would be but 
prudent to address himself to those who are not yet convinced 
or deluded; but since Cardinal Wiseman published his first 
flaming proclamation from the Flaminian gate, he has 
habitually expressed the opinions and used the phrases which 
a hostile caricaturist would have put into his mouth. In 
Ireland he countenanced personal disrespect to the QUEEN, 
and in England he insinuates canting excuses for intolerant< 
violence. In stimulating to the utmost of his power the 
popular antipathy to his own sect, he has given even graver 
cause of complaint to the steady supporters of religious free- 
dom. The No-Popery feeling of the country is sufficienth 
difficult to restrain, even when no wanton provocation is 
offered by the weaker party. It is fortunate that Catholic 
Emancipation was passed before the priests and their allies. 
thought it expedient to profess open hostility to freedom and 
good government. The arguments which prevailed in 1829 
are still valid and conclusive; but it may be doubted whether 
they would now be equally successful. 


It is the urgent duty of serious politicians to guard against 
any retaliatory outbreak of intolerance. The danger is not so 
much that Orangemen may be riotous in their turn, as that 
the priests and their bullies may rouse the anger of the 
general community. It is not always easy to remember that 
the opposite of intolerance is not reciprocal persecution, but 
justice and toleration. The Roman Catholics, when they 
desire to suppress discussion in England, with the ulterior 
purpose of restoring despotism in Italy, ought to be never- 
theless protected in the free utterance of their own erroneous 
opinions. Even Cardinal Whseman’s pastoral injunctions, 
translated into human language, may be applied, with some 
change of character and of manners, to moderate the ardour of 
secular politicians. As the angelic nymphs of Field Lane, 
laying down the whisky-bottle for the agnus, were to adjure 
their too ardent warriors to abstain from the conflicts of Hyde 
Park, so respectable and moderate Englishmen may be pro- 
fitably reminded by prudent advisers that their deliberate 
convictions ought not to be shaken by the excesses of 
an uncivilized mob. It is a troublesome task to con- 
duct a free government when a considerable part of 
the population habitually submits to an alien and 
degrading influence; but the alternative of excluding the 
Roman Catholics from the exercise of political power was 
found in practice to be still more embarrassing. A malcontent 
with a grievance is more difficult to deal with than a gra- 
tuitous grumbler, and English institutions are ill adapted to 
a policy of injustice and oppression. Experience has shown 
that agitation is never so harmless as when it is a safe and 
easy occupation. The priests wlio, through an unlucky 
series of accidents, have for the present become demagogues, 
use ill-natured language instead of conspiring, or, at the worst, 
they promote an insignificant Sunday riot. Their extrava- 
gant language is more provoking than dangerous, for their 
Papal sympathies wholly fail to influence the policy of the 
country and the Government. An ecclesiastical faction ought 
always to assign a political pretext for the conduct which is really 
adopted from sectarian motives; but the sacerdotal enemies 
of Italian freedom never affect to conceal their indifference to 
the secular interests of the nation which they would pees 
Cardinal Wiseman and his coadjutors denounce English 
statesmen for their share in establishing the Italian Kingdom, 
without professing any irrelevant concern in the welfare 
either of England or of Italy. Vicron Emmanvet, indeed, 
might be supposed to derive some spiritual advantage 
from the pardon which would reward an act of treason 
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to his country; but Lord Pauerston and his colleagues, with 
the great majority of Englishmen, are permanently excom- 
municated as schismatics. The most ingenious casuist would fail 
in discovering an argument to recommend an unprofitable 
crime. With the scaleall on one side, the balance will scarcely 
be readjusted by the terrors of an anti-GarraLpr riot in 
Liverpool or London. When disturbances break out in 


England, the police and the magistrates are almost always | 
| searcely anything has been spent upon bounty money, which 
| has contributed so largely to the drain on the Northern 
| Treasury. If we add to this the not improbable assumption 


taken by surprise; but the community, with insignificant 
exceptions, is on the side of law, and the civil power never fails 
to prevail after a short interval. The Irish mob will be put 
down if the riots are renewed, and it is to be hoped that the 
counter-agitation will not have been unduly stimulated by a 
feeble attempt at persecution. Vanity is soothing to the 
temper ; and Englishmen will be more readily restored to good 
humour when they reflect on the obstinacy with which the 
Ultramontane faction always insists on putting itself in the 
wrong. 


THE RACE TO RUIN. 


y= fresh account of bloody and indecisive conflicts 
along a border line of a thousand miles only adds strength 
to the belief which has long been freely expressed in England, 
that the American civil war, like most contests which elicit 
strong passions, will only terminate when the exhaustion of 
material resources shall have prostrated one or both of the 
combatants. It is probably more to the purpose to speculate 
on the prospects of this race to ruin than to build any hopes 
of peace on the possible consequences of military successes. 
The very conditions which render the conquest of the South 
a chimera make it equally impossible for the most heroic 
achievements of the Confederates to put an end to the strife 
by force of arms. Until the supply of conscripts and the 
means of arming and supporting them begin to fail, no 
amount of fighting is likely to lead to a decisive result, 
except in the sense that the absence of a result is, in fact, the 
triumph of those who stand upon the defensive, and are 
fighting merely for their own independence. 


If we turn from the muster rolls of the rival armies, and 
the accounts of alternate victories and reverses, to a com- 
parison of the financial resources and policy of the North 
and South, the contrast is even more astonishing than the 
equality with which the struggle has been maintained in the 
field. At the commencement of the war, everything seemed 
in favour of the North. If they could not overwhelm the 
Seceders with their numbers, they could, it was thought, 
infallibly wear them out if the war should become serious 
or protracted. Almost all the confidence of the Federalists at 
the outset. of the conflict was founded on the belief that a 
comparatively poor nation, without manufacturing appliances 
at home, or the possibility of access to foreign ports, with 
abundance of cotton which could not be used, and but an 
indifferent supply either of food or money, must give way 
from utter exhaustion long before the wealthy North would 
begin to feel the pinch of pecuniary difficulty. This was a 
plausible calculation enough, and would have been sound if 
it had not left out two important considerations — the 
endurance of a people fighting for their existence, and 
the extravagance with which a war of conquest is certain to 
be conducted. The statesmanship of the Southern leaders 
and the recklessness of the Northern Cabinet have still 
further increased the disproportion between the expenses of 
the Federal and Confederate Governments, until the original 
prospects seem to be almost reversed, and it is for the Con- 
federates to wait as patiently as they may until the time 
when the exhaustion of Northern wealth shall leave them 
undisputed masters at least of their own territories. 


If there is any truth in the figures which have been recently 
published as the balance sheet of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, it is certain that their economy in administration has 
more than counterbalanced their original inferiority in 
wealth. Familiar as we are with the enormous sums which 
the Washington Government prides itself on spending, it is 
difficult to credit the assertion that the whole cost of the war 
to the Southern States has been less than 77,000,000/. Never 
since nations first took to fighting, have such results been 
achieved with so small an expenditure ; and if “ SronewaL. ” 
Jackson’s troops have had to march and fight without shoes, 
and without a commissariat, it must be some compensation to 
them to know that the resources of their country have been 
so well husbanded as to afford the means of carrying on the 
war with effect until the accumulated hoards of the Northern 
traders shall have finally disappeared. Perhaps, after all, the 
severe economy attributed to the South may not be so 


astounding as it appears at first sight. Their troops in the 
field have probably not been, on an average, much more than, 
half as numerous as those which drew pay from Mr. Lincoxy's 
Government, although a central position and superior general- 
ship have generally equalized the forces at every critical 
point. The equipments of the Southern army have certainly 
been much less costly than those of the Northern forces; the 
pay has been very much less; and, from the first, 


that a country fighting for existence has suffered but little 
from the organized system of plunder which has enriched the 
contractors and hampered the generals of the Federal army, it 
becomes intelligible that the South should have maintained at 
least an equal fight with not more than one-third of the 
expenditure which has already begun to cripple their 
adversaries. 

There is, undoubtedly, an air of truth about the statement 
of the Southern finances. No pretence is made of a large 
revenue, the whole receipts from this source being set down 
at less than 3,000,000/. Of the rest, 20,000,000/. is said to 
have been raised by loans, which is by no means improbable, 
and the paper currency figures for the handsome sum of 
49,000,000/. A deficit of 4,000,000/. is admitted to remain, 
but the heavy income and property tax which the Richmond 
Congress has voted will probably more than suffice to cover this 
deficiency. Except by way of comparison with the position of 
their enemies, the balance-sheet of the Confederates would be 
adverse enough. On both sides of the border the displace- 
ment of gold must have been substantially completed, and it 
is not to be supposed that Mr. Davis's paper will escape 
depreciation any more than Mr. Lixcoty’s. But it is some- 
thing that the finances of the weaker section of the old Union 
should have stood the strain of war with less signs of collapse 
than the advices from New York disclose from day to day. 
“ Money abundant and gold advancing,” is now the stereo- 
typed report from Wall Street. The constant rise in the 
prices of all commodities and most securities, so fur from being 
a set-off against less cheerful symptoms, is only a further 
proof of the rapidity with which Mr. Cuase is leading his 
countrymen on the road to ruin. It is not that the goods 
or the investments have become more valuable, but that the 
paper which pays for them is losing its purchasing power. 
France was not rich when a dinner cost a thousand francs in 
assignats; but at no time were her markets more buoyant in 
the sense in which New York financiers apply that term to 
their own position. 

The most formidable, though not the most surprising, 
feature of the financial affairs of the North, is the enormous 
extent, to which the rate of expenditure goes on increasing. 
When the war began, the estimated annual cost was 
60,000,000/. The first year was admitted to have consumed 
more than 100,000,000l., and the last financial statement of 
Mr. Case puts the rate of expenditure at 155,000,000l. per 
annum. Even if this should not be exceeded —as it cannot 
but be from the constant depreciation of the paper currency, 
if from no other cause — the North would seem to be nearing 
the goal of bankruptcy more rapidly than their opponents. 
They had further to go, but their pace more than made up 
for the original start, and, if pecuniary exhaustion is to decide 
the contest, few unbiassed foreigners would hesitate to say on 
which side the catastrophe is the more threatening. 

The comparison is scarcely exhausted even when this con- 
clusion is The entire collapse of the monetary 

of a country does not of necessity incapacitate it for 
military efforts. Men may live and fight long after the 
last dollar has disappeared from their pockets; but 
to do so calls for an amount of patriotism and unanimity 
which is far more likely to be found in the South than 
in the compound of conflicting interests which makes 
up the existing remnant of the Federal Union. After a cer- 
tain point of progressive depreciation is reached, paper mon 
practically ceases to perform the functions of money at 
The essence of a currency is fixity of value; and when a 
dollar has no longer any definite nieaning, and _ signi 
one value to-day and half as much a few months hence, 
the operations of trade are as much paralysed as if the primi- 
tive machinery of barter were restored. In the comparatively 
simple organization of Southern society, it is possible that 
even this amount of inconvenience might be endured, in 
ference to submission; but without a circulating medium 
sufficient to sustain the large commercial operations by which 
New York and Boston are connected with the Western States, 
it is inconceivable thatthe Federal States should long continue 
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united in the prosecution of a hopeless war. The thirst for 


conquest and revenge may do much to delay the abandonment 
of the war; but it cannot permanently keep the East and the 


West united, after the failing link that binds them together 


shall have finally given way. 


Whether it will be a question of few or many months, or | 


even of years, may not be easy to pronounce, but this at least 
is certain — that the financial crash which must end the war 
is approaching every day with more and more rapid strides. 
The first stage in the depreciation of a currency is always the 
most sluggish, and already the Federal money has lost from a 
quarter to a third of its value. At what point in the progress 
of events the speculators of New York will open their eyes to 
the fact that the money whose “ abundance” they quote so 
cheerfully has lost all its commercial virtue as a standard of 
exchange, cannot be predicted; but, sooner or later, the truth 
will come home even to them, and the false animation which 


pervades their markets will subside at once into stagnation — 


and panic. When this comes, the least sanguine friends of 
may reasonably look for the end of the ruinous struggle. 
ntil the contest has worked itself out to this conclusion, 
there is little to encourage any hopes of its termination. If 
patriotic Federalists could see the real interests of their country, 
they would fervently pray that the crash might come before 
all the strength and energy of the North had been exhausted 
by a fruitless war. 


THE CASTLE HEDINGHAM CONSERVATIVES. 


ITH the exception of Mr. GLapstone’s semi-royal 

progress — which was, perhaps, more on his own account 
than in the interests of his party—and of the Premrer’s 
visit to Winchester and Southampton, the vacation exhibitions 
have been almost monopolized by the members of the Oppo- 
sition. Perhaps it is on this account that the chief performers 
have felt bound in honour to make speeches in support of Lord 
Patmerston’s Government; but whether the cause is to be 
traced to an excess of chivalrous sentiment, or to the difficulty 
of manufacturing a party programme, it is a remarkable fact 
that the keenest politicians of Mr. Disragti’s camp have 
quietly thrown over the crotchets of their eccentric leader, 
and given their candid adhesion to the general policy of their 
traditional opponents. 

The summer vacation is not generally favourable to acerbity 
of spirit. Past conflicts have been half forgotten, and future 
tactics are too undeveloped to make it safe to take up a 
distinct position. But if anywhere a good cutting party 
speech was to be looked for during the weary recess, Castle 
Hedingham was the place. Unlike most agricultural 
societies, this Essex Club gives a formal sanction to the 
political addresses which always insinuate themselves at such 
gatherings, among the congratulations offered to the feeders 
of prize bullocks and the worthy recipients of prize 
breeches. The assumption is that an Essex farmer is a 
Conservative, jure divino, and that to exclude politics 
from discussion would be to do violence to the una- 
nimous sympathies of that model county. How far 
this hypothesis is justified is a different question; but 
if every member of the Castle Hedingham Club is as mild in 
his party sentiments as the speakers at the last meeting, the 
most eager Liberal might join the fraternity without any fear 
of having his feelings ruffled. 

The fact is, that Major Beresrorp and the majority of the 
Conservative party are too straightforward in their political 
views either to adopt the manceuvres of their chief in the 
House of Commons, or to repudiate the foreign policy which 
Lord Patmerston has based on the almost unanimous feeling 
of the country. When we look, through the halo of Conser- 
vatism which glorified the most liberal admissions of the 
members for North Essex, at the substance of what they said, 
it is curious to see how admirably an analysis of their orations 
would serve as a skeleton speech for the most ardent of Lord 
Patmerston’s admirers; and it really might save Ministerial 
declaimers a world of trouble if they would content themselves 
with recasting the speeches of their opponents. Major 
Beresrorp remarked with approval on the political truce which 
distinguished the last session, and did not disguise his opinion 
that, if Mr. Disrag.i’s inopportune attempt to break it had 
succeeded, it would have very materially endangered our 
domestic and social security at home, while it would have 
detracted from our political influence and character abroad. 
Fortunately, he said, the resolution imprudently sanctioned 
by the leader of the Conservative party fell to the ground, 
and perished immaturely. Except that the condemna- 
tion is a shade too pointed, all this would be admirable stock 
for a Liberal speech ; but it would perhaps be necessary to tone 


down the indignation expressed at Mr. Disharui’s blunders 
‘into mild and contemptuous complacency. All this the 
| Ministerial adapter might do with little effort. The next 
' acknowledgment, that even the Revised Code was based on 
good and reasonable grounds, and that the ultimate compromise 
was fair and just, is perhaps a nearer approximation to Mr. 
' Lowe’s views than the majority of those on his own side of 
| the House would assent to; but here, again, a Ministerial 
| plagiarist from Major Beresrorp would only have to add a 
rather stronger infusion of Conservatism in order to accommo- 
| date his model speech to the average opinions of Lord Patmer- 
| sToN’s supporters. Passing on to the one great topic of interest-— 
the American war — Major BeresrorD was not a whit more 
hearty in denouncing the usurpations of Mr. Lixcoiy, and 
ridiculing the theories of Mr. Bricut, than the staunchest. 
|" Ministerialist in the House would be, though he was again a 
shade too bitter for any but a Conservative who felt that his 
_own party had been nearly compromised by an alliance with 
the only Englishman who has attempted to justify the atro- 
cities of a wicked and purposeless war. That the nation owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Lord Patmerston for his manly 
determination on the occasion of the Trent outrage is quite 
as much as the most devoted friend of the Premier, or the 
most hungry expectant of Ministerial favours, could desire to. 
say; and the expression of kindly sympathy for the suffering 
workmen of Lancashire which fitly wound up the oration 
would not have been less appropriate or less sincere if it had. 
fallen from the lips of a Whig partisan. 


The one badge of his party and his country which distin- 
guished the Major’s speech was the expression of an eager hope. 
that the next session would be as unlike the last as possible. 
“ The past session had been very quiet, but it was possible — 
“nay, it was certain — that the next would be quite the re- 
verse.” Why it should be desired to reverse an order of things 
in which the critics of the Opposition could find nothing to 
blame in the conduct of affairs, is not very obvious, but 
the Major evidently scented the future conflict of parties with 
a relish which was not diminished by the impossibility of in- 
dicating the subject of difference. He was satisfied there was 
to be a glorious battle, and there would be no difficulty in 
finding something to fight for ; but it is rather disappointing not 
to find a trace of information as to the subject of the deep 
convictions which are once more to drag the Conservative 
party into political strife. If Major Beresrorp is a dumb 
oracle, his colleague does but little to help us to a solution. 
Mr. Du Cane, it must be acknowledged, has a very candid 
theory as to the cause of the unwonted harmony of the last 
session. “‘ However anxious the Conservatives might have 
“been to unfurl the banner of party last session, it would 
“ have puzzled the most fire-eating, shindy-loving countryman 
“ of his right honourable colleague to pick a cause of quarrel.” 
The will, it seems, was good for a fight, but there really was 
not a coat to trail. Mr. GLapstone’s finance “ was regarded 
“‘ with the utmost distrust by the Conservatives ;” but then the 
mischief was done a year ago; and the Budget for this year 
was so cautious and unexceptionable that the Conservatives 
themselves, according to Mr. Du Cane, could not possibly 
have constructed a better. “ A Nemesis for Mr. GLapsTone ” is 
the bright streak which Mr. Du Cane detects in the horizon. 
But what if Mr. GLapsTone the cruel artifice of 
1862, and disarms his opponents by abandoning himself? 
Mr. Du Cane would no more attempt to paint the next session 
than to enter the lists with Vates asa Derby prophet; but 
still he had dark, mysterious visions of a Ministerial crisis and 
a possible dissolution, which are apt to haunt the imaginations: 
of the Opposition, and which certainly are not further removed 
than usual from the sphere of probabilities. The great re- 
liance of the Conservatives is, it seems, on the possibility of 
Mr. GLapstone’s bolting. or creating a schism in the Cabinet— 
two contingencies which prudent forecasters of the political 
weather generally have to take into account. But whatever 
may be his hopes of future discord, Mr. Du Cane has as little 
fault to find with the pastas his colleague; and patriotic 
Englishmen who are not much troubled with party zeal may 
sleep tranquilly with the conviction, that the affairs of the 
country have, upon the whole, been conducted in a spirit 
which commands as warm an approval from the Opposition as 
from the Ministerial party. How long this is to last—whether 
the good days of faction fights are really gone for ever, or 
whether, as is more probable, the unanimity of parties is only 
the result of the predominance of foreign politics—we leave those 
who are given to prediction to determine. The permanent 
decay of party institutions would fill many veteran politicians 
with dismay; but, looking to the actual present, it is difficult to 


regret that the policy which represents the views of one half of 
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the country should be so cordially accepted by the other. The 
Essex members, it is true, have since repudiated at Colchester 
the inference that they expected or desired the extinction of 

; but as they still insist that the Conservatives are to 
fight, not for faction, but for principle, it is difficult to foresee 
the nature of the promised struggle on behalf of principles 
which the Ministry is not considerate enough to dispute. 
When the session actually commences, Mr. Disraett will 
perhaps solve the enigma, and find a war-cry which at present 
neither principle nor faction seems likely to supply. 


BRITISH DARKNESS. 


“T HAVE always remarked it,” said General Choke, “as a 
very extraordinary circumstance, which I impute to the 
natur of British institutions, and tendency to 
that popular inquiry and information which air so widely diffused 
even in the trackless forests of this vast continent of the Western 
is not to be compared with that ee y our intelligent an 
locomotive citizens.” The ers of Martin Chuzlewit will 
remember that the General made this observation on the occasion 
of Martin venturing to state that the Queen does not ordinarily 
reside in the Tower of London. That was, the General thought, 
a curious instance of the darkness that pervades a benighted land 
where aristocracy is supreme. The bright eye of liberty enabled 
Americans to see that “Your Tower of London is nat’rally 
our royal residence. eg located in the immediate neighbour- 
ood of your parks, your drives, your triumphant arches, your 
Opera, and your Royal Almacks, it nat’rally suggests itself as 
the place for holding a luxurious and thoughtless Court.” 
It appears to be a favourite occupation of all “the most remark- 
able men of the country” to offer these corrections of British 
ignorance. They have always nS tell of England which 
is at least as new in England as it can be in America. Nor is it 
only those who have, like the General, “ visited England in 
print,” who have information to give us which, as he said, “ will 
i ’ Mr. George Francis Train has lived in England for 
some time. He has studied his opposite neighbours, and had some 
very unpleasant fancies about them. He has tried to run tramways 
through our streets. He has mixed socially with us, and attended 
— dinners where he has been obliging enough to speak at some 


ength in his own honour. And now he has returned to the land 
of enlightenment, and has lately addressed a crowded and delighted 
ay eon | of “sympathizers” on the true state of England. He 


found us out, as he says, and reveals that we are a sham. 
We are not surprised that he should have formed an unfavourable 
opinion of us; nor are we surprised he should hate us, or wish to 
revile us. He told his hearers, with the charming candour of his 
country, that if he threw enough dirt at a man’s white breeches 
some would stick, and he purposed to abuse England until some 
of his dirt stuck. To this sort of thing we are tolerably 
accustomed by this time. But he offered his audience statements 
of facts, gathered together by his own research and personal 
observation in England, which may almost make us doubt whether 
there is not some truth in the American theory of British darkness. 
Perhaps, after all, the Queen does live in the Tower, and we should 
see her there if our eyes were anointed with American ointment. 
If a foreigner comes and lives here for some months, or even 
years, and says that he sees what Mr. Train told his sympathizers 
that he had seen, it is in vain to hope that better knowledge of 
England will make outsiders understand her more. 

“TI have some terrible secrets to reveal,” Mr. Train said; and 
certainly the secrets are secrets so far as we are concerned, 
and are terrible enough to us, although Mr. Train and his audience 
seemed to have found a bright side in them. In the first place, 
Mr. Train has discovered that Englishmen cannot and will not 

t. “They are a nation of cowards.” Mr. Train’s view is 
that the Englishmen have hitherto done all that it must be 
allowed that they have done, by the aid of s r and the 
Trish. The brag of the Britisher has imposed on the world, and 
Europe has oe in simply at the sound of the overpowering 
trumpet which England has blown. If there has been any real 
fighting, it has been done by the Irish. But now things are 
changed. England is weak be ond belief. There is a French 
military station opposite every English colony. This is a fact. 
There is the great French military station of Lower Canada, 
which overawes the whole of British North America, There are 
other French military stations which are so happily situated as 
to command the whole of Australia, only British darkness pre- 
vents our seeing them. So low are we fallen, that if “ Napoleon 
gave one sneeze Consols would go down 40.” Mr. Train does 
not think it proper for America to crush so weak a Power. It 
would be like striking a woman ora child. “I would not,” he 
says, “give a shilling to conquer England.” But although he 
has no selfish views for himself or his country, he has 
kind purposes for others. He has a project of his own 

proj 
which is a darling project to him, and has long been 
cherished in his heart. “One of the passions of m fife has 
been,” he tells us, “to place Brian Boroihme, an Irish descendant 


' of kings, on the throne of England.” It was also one of the pas- 


sions of Mr, Train’s lite’ to ~ a tramway on the Bayswater Road. 
That aspiration has been blighted; but it may, perhaps, be easier 
work to first find Brian Boroihme, and then crown him in West- 


minster Abbey. It may be, however, that our vanity has misled 
us about our fighting, and our strength, but we should have felt 
quite sure we had got a little money. Not at all. Mr. Train has 
examined this question too, and he finds that England is bankrupt 
to the centre. Nor have we any capacity to make money. How 
can a nation make money which is as absolutely without brains as 
England is? On this head there can be no doubt. “TI tell you 
that there are more brains in one raw regiment from Pennsylvania 
than in the entire British army.” They have got no brains in 
England. Their legislators do not represent brains, but so many 
sheep, so many trees, so much land. In fact, so hollow is every- 
thing here, so absurdly powerless is England to bear the burden of 
her debt, that “if Queen Victoria should sell all her jewels, still 
the Britishers would not have enough to pay threepence in the 
und.” 

Still more curious is the position which Mr. Train held in 
Engiand while he was here. To the blinded British eye he 
seemed a foolish impotent ee! gaining a littlé temporary 
notoriety by his attempt to block up the Bayswater Road, and then 
he was the leader, the ian angel, the prophet _ 
democracy. “ I have been among their working classes. I have 
attended their Trades Unions. I represent the people. I could 
have put 20,000 of them there in a day to tear down the gaol; 
but I said no.” And why did he say no? The reason that 
immediately occurs is, that if he had said yes, and had invited his 
followers to join in the blessed work of letting loose convicts, he 
would have been immediately collared by the nearest policeman. 
Notso. The true reason was, that Mr. Train thought the movement 
would have been premature. “I said, wait a little longer; there 
is a good time coming, boys.” The — of this good time is 
to be a general burning ot hayricks. Metap —- = 
has begun already. The Reakes lights are lit, now 
they only wait the result of the American contest, and as 
soon as it comes, all Europe is in a flame. This 
prospect was iarly fitted to to the moral sense of his 
audience; and they rapturously applauded the conclusion which 
Mr. Train drew from his that “we are fighting the 
battle of civilization and freedom.” But even these are not the 
most remarkable disclosures that Mr. Train had to communicate. 
There was one secret more awful than all—one peculiarly ghastly, 
solemn, and thrilling. It is so im t, aud so terribly interest- 
ing to Englishmen, that it does indeed show the darkness of _ 
British institutions that a foreigner should have been the first, 
not only to discover, but to — it. We hope General Choke 
was there to hear it; and we almost fancy it would have surprised 
even him, if any information can surprise a child of Nature and a 
republican. This tremendous secret is nothing less than that Lord 
Palmerston poisoned Prince Albert. What is, if possible, more 
wonderful is, that the Queen knows this. “The Queen hates him, 
and has never spoken to him since Prince Albert’s death.” No 
wonder so omniscient a man, so bold a hater of England, so trium- 
phant an arbiter of the safety of prisons, should have appealed to 
all the best feelings of his hearers. He was cheered and applauded 
and sympathized with; he was the great man of Philadelphia that 
evening —the idol of the hour. But, alas for the instability of 
human grandeur, and the fickleness of an enlightened people. A 
few days afterwards Mr. Train ap , and the subject of dis- 
cussion was Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation. At another meeting Mr. 
Train could not altogether approve of it, and said so, and then 
this great orator, this man of the le, this master of the 
secrets of Europe, was summarily samp by the police. 

The American part of Martin Chuzlewit is, we think, one of the 
very cleverest -_ ever written in fiction. There are not many 

in it, but Mr. Dickens has so thoroughly caught the spirit, 
and reproduced the character, of the people he set himself to 
describe, that almost everything said or done in public by 
Americans is virtually cclelenl in Martin Chuzlewit. The 
absurdity of Mr. Train is exactly the absurdity of Major 
Pawkins and General Choke. e catastrophe which fol- 
lowed on his triumph has been anticipated in the meeti 
of the Water-toast sympathizers in honour of O’Connell, 
their sudden revulsion of feeling on learning that their 
hero was in favour of nigger emancipation. Englishmen would 
at first be inclined to say that Mr. Train was only a silly ranting 
fool, who prated to a set of obscure idiots, and that he and his 
oration would not be really thought more of in America than in 
England. On the contrary, Mr. Train was treated te me 
man. The meeting at which he uttered this remarkable address 
was an “ovation” given him in the Music Hall of Philadelphia, 
and he was introduced by a gentleman who had been Governor of 
the great State of Pennsylvania. There may be many men who 
stay at home in America, who think Mr. Train and his prototypes 
in Martin Chuzclewit as foolish and worthless as we should 
do. But then they do stay at home. The Americans who 
appear in public are of the Elijah + ger kind. There 
are always what Major Pawkins called “flowery compo- 
nents” in their oratory. They all are certain that Britishers 
are in dense ignorance about their own irs, and that 
travelling Americans understand England by rapid obser- 
vation, and resident Americans by intuition. Perhaps Mr. Train 
may be just now “the most remarkable man in the country,” 
but that is all. We know that there is a great amount of 
worth, and sense, and honour, in some circles of the Northern 
States, and that it is the curse of democracy to swamp the good 
and bring out the bad to the top. We have, therefore, learnt not 
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to be surprised that men like Mr. Train should receive an ovation. 
But with all our experience, it does still surprise us that the 
popular credulity and ignorance of American cities should be so 
great; and that in spite of the diffusion of education, and the 
incessant perusal of newspapers, a large audience should be found, 
in one of the chief towns of the Union, to whom the barefaced 
= and puerile insolence of Mr. Train should give a passing 
easure. 


THE GALLOWS. 

O* nee last, Catharine Wilson met a doom as righteous as 

human law ever inflicted on a criminal whose deeds quite 
equal the atrocities of any malefactor on record. From the age of 
fourteen to that of forty-three, her career was one of undeviating 
yet complex vice. It sometimes that great crimes are 
exhaustive and exclusive in their character, and that breaches of 
the seventli commandment are not compatible with sins against 
the sixth and eighth. Not so with Catharine Wilson. She was as 
foul in life as bloody im hand, and she seems not to have 
the poison draught even to the rs of her adultery and 
sensuality. Hers was an undeviating career of the foulest personal 
vices and the most cold-blooded and systematic murders, as well 
as deliberate and treacherous robberies. We speak without hesi- 
tation of her crimes as plural, because, adopting the language 
of Mr. Justice Byles with reference to the death of Mrs. Soames, 
we not only “never heard of a case in which it was more clearly 
proved that murder had been committed, and where the excru- 
eiating pain and agony of the victim were watched with so 
much deliberation by the murderer,” but also because the same 
high judicial authority, having access to the depositions in another 
ease, pronounced, in words of unexampled gravity and significance, 
“that he had no more doubt but that Mrs. Atkinson was also 
murdered by Catharine Wilson than if he had seen the crime 
eommitted with his own eyes.” Nor did these two murders 
comprise the catalogue of her crimes. That she, who poisoned her 
paramour Mawer, oo poisoned a second lover, one Dixon, robbed 
and poisoned Mrs. Jackson, attempted the life of’a third paramour 
named Taylor, and administered sulphuric acid to a woman in 
whose house she was a lodger, only in the present year— of all 
this there seems to be no reasonable doubt, though these several 
eases have received no re criminal inquiry. Seven 
murders known, if not judicially —— do not after all, perhaps, 
complete Catharine Wilson’s evil career. And if anything were 
wanted to add to the magnitude of these crimes, it would be 
found, not only in the artful and devilish facility with which she 
slid herself into the confidence of the widow and the unprotected — 
not only in the slow, gradual way in which she first sucked out 
the substance of her victims before she administered, with fiendish 
coolness, the successive cups of death under the sacred character of 
friend and nurse —but in the atrocious malignity by which she 
sought to destroy the character and reputation of the poor 
creatures, and to fix the ignominy of suicide on the objects of her 
own robbery and murder. 

To do public opinion only simple justice, even the fanatics of 
the Society for Abolition of Capital Punishment scarcely 
raised a whisper or a murmur against this great criminal’s 
execution. It was felt to be too ridiculous to urge any immunity 
from the gallows on the score of the criminal’s sex. What 
has sex to do with the matter, except that in this particular 
ease a man could not have committed the murders? It was 
only a woman, with a woman’s arts, a woman’s insinuating 
eralt, @ woman's admittance to sick rooms, and to the sacred con- 
fidences of her sisters, a woman’s womanliness, that could have 

this string of crimes. The unhapp edent which 
was said to have been established in the case elestina Sommer 
was, with general assent, on this occasion, reversed; and the Old 
Bailey, which for some fourteen years has not seen a woman hung 
(for Manning was executed at Horsemonger Lane), once more 
witnessed a female execution. As to Catharine Wilson, she died 
as she lived. A canting letter, full of the usual perversions of 
Seripture language, has been published in her name, and it is a 
fair imitation of the morbid literature of the condemned cell ; but 
while deficient in external proofs of genuineness, there is the 
pms internal evidence against its authenticity. No other sign 
of feeling on her is forthcoming. Bold, defiant, insolent, and 
hardened, she left the world with a lie in her mouth, and the 
load of a life of guilt which, —— all moral laws, had long 
since extinguished her conscience. Very Y).a8 it seems to 
us, she was not wre ena by the dexterous spiritual legerde- 
main of the charitable gentleman, Mr. Wright, “the prison- 
philanthropist,” who has a mission to condemned convicts. The 
t Ordinary of New seems to be a sensible person, and 
we have been spared the fictitious euthanasia and ecsiatic expe- 
riences of a wholesale poisoner’s morbid and unnatural penitence. 
She was not a penitent, she made no confession, and it was not 
to be expected that she should confess or profess the least sorrow 
for her crimes. The only thing recorded of her condemned cell is 
that, with a coarse and mendacious stupidity, she affected not to 
understand her sentence; and, without a friend or visitor, deserted 
alike by God and she died a felon’s death, without even the 
sympathies of an Old Bailey mob. 

In one quarter alone has an attempt been made to revive the 
vulgar platitudes against capital kat omen The newspapers 
generally described the scene of Monday morning, not always 
without the usual talk which is talked by penny-a-liners, but 


with a commendable sense of propriety. The Times, as in such 
matters it generally does, took the lead, in a rt. which was 
characterized by good sense and right feeling; and the regulation 
report, communicated generally to the other papers, only sinned 
in the grandiloquence of its style and the impenetrable obscurity 
and recondite difficulty of its siestene, Fine writing, however, is 
a venial sin when measured against indecent misrepresentation of 
facts and a studied insult to common sense. We can pardon the 
writer, paid by the number of his sentences and the minuteness of 
his report, who talked of female executions as resembling angels’ 
visits, because they were few and far between, in consideration of 
the information — new, we own, to ourselves— that it was formerly 
the custom not only to preach condemned sermons, but to place a 
halter in the felon’s pew and a coffin in the aisle of Newgate 
Chapel, during the service of the Sunday preceding a hanging 
day. Nor are we much disposed to quarrel with the same 
ingenious scribe’s vivid description of the crowd before the gallows, 
in which we are informed that “the few respectable people 
present were as waifs and spars on the strong tide that rolled and 
surged against the prison walls, the mere _jlotsam and jetsam of that 
vast sea of scoundrelism.” Indeed, we rather admire his discrimina- 
tion which identified all the boys present with those “ miniature 
masses of rags, dirt, vice, and ignorant cunning, who, to the — 
of our police, imperil their own poor lives by turning heels over he: 
for the delectation of boobies who fling them halfpence from the 
tops of omnibuses;” and we appreciate that very fine sentence 
which describes the “ roar of the crowd, and the shrill laughs and 
snatches of song which broke now and then on the hoarse 
diapason of blasphemous ribaldry.” This is mere fine talk, written 
with an eye to the inch measure of the sub-editor. Nor are we 
much moved to criticize another fine writer’s description of the war 
of the elements, which throughout the night before the execution 
seemed to be in horrid harmony with the approaching tragedy. 
The entrance of the gallows— of course “the fatal machine ”— 
is rendered, as art-critics say, with a considerable subtlety, 
as, in the darkness and grimness of three o’clock on a stormy 
morning, the “hideous apparatus of death, well fitted to strike 
terror into the most. savage heart, is brought out with a horrid 
rumbling sound.” We accompany, with a dim sense of some 
sort of meaning, the same famous hand, when he describes 
“the death-bell and its low solemn cadences stealing over the 
crowd and the criminal herself;” and just as Macaulay describes 
the beacon-lights streaming from Eddystone to John of Groat’s, so 
with tolerable patience we endure to be informed how “from 
Southwark and Lambeth thousands came trooping over Blackfriars 
Bridge, while Bermondsey sent its multitudes over London Bridge, 
and Salfron Hill and the Seven Dials sent their eager reinforcements, 
till, joining the stream from Whitechapel, an impetuous and seem- 
ingly endless torrent, through Barbican and Smithfield, was ab- 
sorbed in the great lake by which the gallows was encircled.” But 
when we come to the closer touches of the og adie we own 
that we are lost. Mrs. Wilson, we are told, was “in a light 
morning gown.” The scene is the press room, from which, we 
believe, the reporters are very properly excluded. What, there- 
fore, is left but an opportunity for meditation? “It was an awful 
thought, while looking at her, that all the minute circumstances 
which impressed the spectators in that sad chamber were, at the 
same time, fixing their objects on the tablet of her mind —so 
quickly to be shattered cast into oblivion.” The fact that 
circumstances were fixing their objects on a mental tablet is cer- 
tainly an awful thought to a psychologist. But the reporter in 
the Daily Telegraph, to whom we are indebted for this me litation, 
has something “more to tell, which may require possibly an effort 
of moral courage.” Here are his own words : — 


It is, however, in all its grotesque horror that we would present this scene 
to our readers; nor can we think it prudent, or in any way desirable, that a 
—- touch of its character should be softened down. Our words, we know, 
will cause a shudder through all England. Be it so. England has sometimes 
need te shudder and turn pale at truths within the ken of her current history. 
When Catharine Wilson stood pinioned in her long, loose gown on that 
ghastly stage — when the hangman fastened a cord or strap round the skirt 
of her dress, a little below the knee, so as to keep the folds together and to 
prevent her struggling in the last agony —when he drew a long white cap 
over her head, the mob at once saw, recognised, and laughed at an image 
exactly resembling a figure with which the walls and hoardings of London 
ceurse ; and In the tone of 1 cybicism Tre Was, 23 we a 
harsh kind of pity. 

(Edipus help us! What does this mean? If it means that 
when Catharine Wilson was strapped and pinioned, 
below the gallows, she leoked like that queer figure which is 
called “ the Cure,” we can only say that to inform us of this odd 
likeness is a matter of very bad taste, and shows to what degra- 
dation sensation writers will stoop; but it is not a piece of 
information which will “cause a shudder throughout England.” 
On the contrary, just as the fact of Mrs. Manning being hung in 
black satin sent satin out of fashion from that day to this, so let 
us hope that Mrs. Wilson’s hanging may discredit the absurd 
“Cure ” popularity. 

But all this is venial enough when contrasted with an ar- 
ticle, “Another Account,” furnished to the Morning Star. 
This is written by a very deep thinker and philosopher indeed— 
no ordinary penny-a-liner—but a “real man” as they say, 
an “earnest man,’ who tries very hard to unite the manner 
of Carlyle with the matter of Dickens. He scoffs at the notion — 
whose netion is it ?—that the hangman isa great moral teacher, 
and he classes among “ the shams and unyeracities ” the view that 
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capital punishment is a lesson to crime. In more ways than 
one, this public instructor in the Morning Star is a wo 
He is the only man in England who thinks—only he does not think, 
but merely affects to think — that “the grounds on which Catharine 
‘Wilson has been elevated to the position of a modern Brinvilliers 
are questionable ;” and he goes so far as to say that her brazen im- 
pudence in the prison and on the scaffold “was the theme of 
eral admiration.” Further, he calls us to remember the case of 
za Fenning, who certainly was executed an innocent woman, 
and he talks of “a poison c.” Thatis to say, there is one writer 
who has the insolence to say, or rather to hint, that Catharine 
Wilson was probably innocent, and has been sacrificed by an 
eo judge and a terrified jury to a popular panic on the 
subject of secret gy 3 is ent is the old stale one 
of Mr. Charles Dickens. Capital punishments are wrong, because 
they do not appear profitably to affect the mob present at an execu- 
tion; and by way of “The Moral,” the Morning Star appends to 
this narrative of Catharine Wilson’s execution the Police Report 
announces hd were brought before Alderman 
Mechi, charged with picking pockets at the Old Bailey, at the 
foot of the gallows. It is dieseet as absurd to refute this bef 
as to urge it. As though, wherever there was a crowd, there would 
not be pickpockets; and as though it would not be quite as 
reasonable to e the duty of prohibiting Confirmations at 
Church, a coronation, or one of Mr. Bright’s Manchester meetings, 
because they, too, were attended by pickpockets. But, further, the 
argument is, that people who witness an execution are not deterred 
from crime, because, while the drop is falling, they play all sorts of 
tricks, and indulge in loose and drunken demeanour. But where 
is the necessary connexion between the two things? "Who knows 
whether and when a coarse and brutal nature is or is not seriously 
affected ? A costermonger may joke at the gallows; but itmay affect 
him seriously, nevertheless. It does not follow that a man is not 
frightened, because he grins and plays the fool. An incipient 
murderer may, for aught Mr. Dickens knows, be warned off a 
coming crime, even though he cuts lewd jokes at Calcraft and 
his moral lesson. But all this is beside the real question. We 
do not say that capital punishment is only didactic. It may 
be, and it very often is, a deterring instrument; and we 
not deny that the gallows is a warning and terror to evil- 
doers. e believe that hanging does produce a serious effect, 
even on the wretched crowds who witness it. But capital punish- 
ment is more than a moral lesson, and more than all this. It is 
an exhibition, on the | t and most awful scale, of that divine 
justice the administration of which is entrusted to law, itself the 
uman embodiment of Almighty right. Capital punishment is 
punitive, vindictive, if you will, and setithators, It has its 
relations to the criminal as well as to society. But this is the 
sort of truth which we can quite understand to be beyond even the 
comprehension of writers who deprecate “the strangulation of a 
fellow-creature,” as though we were fellow-creatures of Catharine 
Wilson in any other sense than that in which we are fellow- 
creatures with Nana Sahib, or General Butler and Colonel 
Turchin, or any other curse and enemy of the whole human race. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN AT HOME. 


bw ancient days, as Manchester reckons antiquity — that is, some 
irty years ago—the inhabitant of each of the chief Lanca- 
shire towns had his characteristic designation. The coachman of 
the old Highflyer, when asked who was inside, would reply, “ Oh, 
the usual jot there’s a Liverpool gentleman, and a Manchester 
man, and an Oldham chap, and a Bolton blackguard.” There was 
nothing uncomplimentary intended by these latter substantives. 
Vidham and Bolton were as proud of their peculiar produce as 
were Liverpool or Manchester. Possibly, railroads have obliterated 
these nice varieties, and “chaps” and “blackguards” are no 
longer local distinctions. The Liverpool gentleman, to be sure, 
has generally asserted his claim to gentle blood by returning a 
Tory or two to Parliament, when none of his neighbours did so, just 
by way of a pardonable aristocratic foible; but in the main, Lan- 
cashire specialities have merged themselves in the generic 
the “Manchester Man.” There is a sort of brisk business-like 
alertness about the tight little alliteration that seems to have been 
rather taking; the man was generally quite in keeping with the 
character it indicated ; and thus the Manchester Man, by common 
consent, has swallowed up all the other local notabilities, and 
become, in pane. parlance, the embodied representative of the 


man mind. 

In the repeal of the Corn-laws Manchester attained its culmi- 
nating point. It understood, or seemed to understand, one question 
thoroughly — pushed its cause with singleness of aim and unflag- 
fing energy — won its way, and dazzled, or silenced, all England. 

here was, indeed, one man, a sort of Micaiah among the prophets, 
Mr. Henry Drummond, who persisted in asserting that the 
Manchester Man was a man of only one idea, and that that idea 
was not corn after all. “When a Seahater man begins to 
on ‘principle ’ (he told the House one night), you may be sure he 
is going to talk about cotton.” But Henry Drummond shared the 
fate of all unsavoury Micaiahs, and was fed on the bread and 


water of Parliamentary affliction all his days. The Manchester 


Man was everybody and everything; Cotton was King, and 
Cobden was his Soaps and Manchester was the abode 
of all the surviving deseendants of Solomon. Pride, however, 
got its fall in time. The Manchester Man came to a good 


deal of grief when he tried his hand at a Reform Bill; and, after 
clamouring for tation according to numbers, had to explain 
(when it turned out that the numbers were likely to be against 
him) that he did not mean mere numbers —¢. e. including the poor 
besotted agricultural “niggers” —but numbers of men, of real smart 
citizens, that read the penny papers and listened to the speeches of 
enlightened Mr. Bright. He tried his best to commend to popular 
acceptance his notion of the difference between viri and a 
Manchester men and people in general; but, whether for lack 
Latin or from lack of sympathy in a country which unfortunately 
contains too large a proportion of the inferior caste, he failed to im- 
press the latter with the proper sense of their inferiority ; and now 
the break-down of American democracy has completed his dis- 
comfiture. The dethronement of the idol has involved the 
worshipper in its ruin; and Manchester is very unlikely to exer- 
cise an undue influence on the politics of Englishmen for at least 
a generation to come. 
ere had been unpleasant peculiarities about the Manehester 
Man all through. He was fussy and self-important; not over- 
refined, and grievously overbearing ; almost ostentatiously narrow- 
minded and intolerant; and these peculiarities had become 
offensively prominent in the latter days of his political and social 
prosperity. Still, everybody looked upon him as generous in money 
matters, clear-headed and sagacious in business, and quite a master 
of the art of organization in everything that concerned the details 
of practical life. He had failed on the greater stage of national 
politics, but he was still believed to be unequalled in his own line, 
and athome. The popular belief in the Manchester Man lasted 
almost till yesterday. Even when this very cotton famine arose, the 
ersons who cared to help their suffering fellow-countrymen— 
Derby, the Lord Mayor, and “subscribers” of every sort — were 
= contented at the outset to contribute their cash, and leave the 
isposal of it to what was fully believed to be the efficiency of 
local administration. There was a fine <p, here for the 
Manchester Man to regain his laurels if he had only known how to 
use it. These latter had suffered, not merely from the collapse of 
the great Reform windbag, but from the manifest willingness of 
Manchester to rely exclusively on America for its cotton, m spite 
of many invitations to encourage other markets, and many warn- 
ings as to the instability of its existing source of supply. “The 
capabilities of Central Africa—the home alike of cotton and its 
natural cultivator — those of India, Australia, and a dozen other 
countries, had been upon the consideration of Cottonopolis 
time after time, with no apparent result, or almost less than none — 
contemptuous silence. | two or three years ago, after Dr. 
Livingstone’s discoveries reduced the supply to a certainty if 


only due energy and capital should be forthcoming, we remember 
Bishop Mackenzie, then just appointed to his African mission, 
going down thither, fortified by the presence of a. 


force and Lord Brougham. The suppression of the Slave-trade 
and the creation of a new competitor to cheapen the markets 
of Charleston and New Orleans—cotton and Christianity, 
philanthropy and free-trade—all had their charms set forth 
in liveliest eloquence. Every effort was made to allure Man- 
chester into making the most of the opportunity, but all in 
vain. If we recollect aright, donations of some 400/. were all 
that came of it. Some time before that, the Indian prospect had 
been opened out, with scarcely more success. Mr. Mason, a 
manufacturer of Ashton, and one who is honourably distinguished 
by keeping 500 hands in full work to this moment, while 
vigorously defending his brethren the other day from the charge 
of discouraging the discovery of substitutes for cotton, or new 
fields for its growth, told ‘the British Association, as rather a 
creditable feat, that a “Cotton Supply Association” had been esta- 
blished in Manchester, with reference to the Indian capabilities, 
five years ago. He modestly forbore, however, to add that it was 
founded by only four persons, including himself. With equal 
modesty he refrained from saying what had been the ow of 
its labours; and, as Dr. Farr pertinently remarked, “‘ we have not 
heard the amount of money they have spent in promoting the 
object.” Mr. Bazley, another of the four founders of this half- 
fledged association, 1s much more explicit. At the annual mect- 
ing of the Association, held a month ago, he said : — 

For himself, he was very much indisposed to address the meeting at all. 
He felt somewhat disheartened. For twenty-five years he had been inces- 
santly calling the attention of the trade to the probable dilemma in which 
it would be placed, to little or no purpose. In the Exhibition of the 
year there were contributions of cotton from thirty-five sources of supply, aad 
yet this country had essentially depended upon one of them. People were 
either lacking in moral co’ or lacking in spirit to invest for their own 
profit and security. For ly two years the price of cotton had been con- 
tinually advancing ; but a five-fold price had not induced exertion to give us 
the needed supply. Although he computed that not less than 20,000,000/. 
sterling had been obtained by the advanced prices of cotton, it could not be 
shown that one single shilling of it had been embarked in the cultivation of 
cotton on an extended scale. 


—_ is, that Manchester with going 
to eapest actual market, not caring what slavery it was 
encouraging, or what kind of an America (North and: South 
eo it was breeding by the way, and forgot altogether to look 
out for the cheapest possible and future market. In the language 
of one of its most recent apologists, Mr. Chadwick, it has-been for 
the last twenty years or more “ continuously calling the attention 
of all the countries of the world . the necessity o meee sources of 
suppl ” and i no pains an hazarding no capit to make 
then ovailable. This is just the point. These vicarious saviours 
of their country and of cotton have been continuously calling upas 
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all the world to do their own work for them, and find the capital 
to do it with. The latest phase that this system of enterprise by 
deputy has taken is that of round abuse of the Indian Government 
because it has not done everything, while the persons most imme- 
diately interested have done nothing. We are told, indeed, of the 
uame of an “ Indian Irrigation and Canal Company,” but nothing 
about its capital or performances. This is scarcely the way in 
which the great capitalists and the great organizers of the world 
should set to work. 

It never seems to have occurred all this while to the Manchester 
Man that he is putting on the Protectionist’s old’clothes. He 
laughed at them very sufficiently, and perhaps rather rudely 

though all the world laughed with him), a few years ago, when 
ey were worn by their original proprietor. We much regret 
this unlucky piece of petty larceny, and very much more regret 
that the habiliments appear to fit the appropriator so remarkably 
well. Mr. Cobden almost glories in the sinister acquisition. On 
one of the last days of the late session he placidly told the House 
that it was quite absurd to suppose that cotton manufacturers 
should be expected to trouble themselves about the supply of the 
raw material. It was their business to work it up when it came, 
not to provide for its being forthcoming. How grandly his un- 
odenet eloquence would have rolled about if some member for 
Mudhurst or Chalkshire, in the last days of Protection, had got up 
and coolly told the world it was the farmer's business to grow 
corn, and somebody else’s to find him seed and manure ; and that, 
if corn was wanting, and bread was high, and labourers were 
starving, it was clearly everybody’s fault but his own! Now, 
good honest free-traders, who mean what they say— who mean by 
tree-trade free enterprise, liberally entered into and winning its way 
to success and power by its own resolute activity, not timorous and 
selfish indolence lying sprawling on its back and howling to all 
England because lollipops do not drop into its mouth as long as it 
chooses to lie there—are ape deal confused by this unhappy exhi- 
bition of the Manchester Man. He looks too much like a squallin 
baby, or an exploded squib, ora burst bubble. And people who still 
thought, notwithstanding odd appearances and symptoms here and 
there, that there was really something in the man at bottom, are 
suffering just now a very unpleasant disenchantment. Great 
things, great men— above all great thoughts—are not so common 
that we can afford, without t, to see them vulgarized, traves- 
tied, and rolled in the mud; and freedom of trade really was a great 
thought, and the Manchester Man seemed to be a great man. It 
is very sad to see him commit suicide as he has done. We had 
let him collapse, as a politician, without much regret —it was 
hardly his vocation — but at home, and in his own 
vince, we expected something nobler and more thoughtful than 
the sorry exhibition these last years have given us. 

Wo have net joined in the ony that has been Man- 
chester selfishness in its r form of pecuniary ni liness. 
Ne doubt Lord Palmerston would not have spoken in Parliament 
as he did, nor would Mr. Gladstone have cited the instance of a 
mill-owner who had shut up his mill, sold his cotton at a large 
profit, and conveyed it away by night for fear of ugly personal 
eonsequences, had this been a wholly exceptional case — 
had there not been dozens who have made large profits by 
the ventures of the cotton market, and are now perhaps 
making more, or enjoying a luxurious holiday. Most likely, page 
upon page might be written on the subject with entire accuracy as 
to the facts. But a series of facts is not always equivalent to 
“the truth,” and is very seldom the whole truth. It must not 
be forgotten that the manufacturer who keeps his men at work is 
administering far more manly and effectual aid than he who gives 
it in the shape of a staring advertisement of his liberality in a 
subscription list; nor that the 20,000,000/. which Mr. ley 
estimates to have been gained in cotton speculations since the rise 
in the cotton market exactly measure (as he rightly adds) the 
amount which the manufacturers who have kept their mills 
going have either lost, if they have ‘‘“ cotton, or refused to 
gain, if they have foreborne to sell it. We ought not to omit, on 

e other hand, that huge fortunes have been made during the 
last few years, with unexampled rapidity — that over-production 
had created such a glut of cotton goods that even a year of almost 
non-production has not materially raised their price — and, there- 
fore, that the cotton famine has been a great souvee of gain to the 
manufacturer, or at least has saved him from very serious loss, 
in many cases, probably, from total ruin. We are only commenting 
now, however, on the grievous wreck that has been made of a once 

4 reputation by its own short-sighted imbecility. We may 
aye more to say hereafter about imbecility of another sort. The 
Manchester Man has not only shown himself grievously incompetent 
to provide for the exigencies of his own business, but at this v 
moment he appears to be almost equally incompetent to the tas 
of turning to account the aid that has been freely furnished him 
towards maintaining the honest self- t of his labourers them- 
selves, to degenerate a colony of 
onour to the Manchester operative, but little praise 
to the Manchester Man.” , 


ROYAL MARRIAGES. 


y= the question was once set in the Oxford Schools, 
“Mention any royal persons who married subjects,” 
ene of the answers given was, “John of Gaunt, Duke of - 
easter, married Katharine Swinford, a governess.” This was one 
ef those answers which are the more absurd because they are 


strictly accurate. So another candidate in another school, bei 
asked the way from Cyrene to Carthage, said that “it lay th 
several barbarous nations, one of which wis called the Gilli- 
gammi.” This answer also was Bway Aoi and all the more 
ridiculous because of its truth. Jobn of Gaunt did marry Katha- 
rine Swinford, and Katharine Swinford had been something which 
might, without inacc , be called a “ governess.” The word 
may be inadequate to express Katharine’s aggre. and the 
answer altogether lost sight of what made the marriage most 
strange and objectionable. Still, as a mere matter of fact, there 
is no denying the proposition. John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
did marry Katharine Swinford, a governess. 

We do not remember whether this curious statement was one 
of a series, or whether it stood by itself as the only instance of a 
royal marriage with a subject ever known in England. Such is 
human ignorance that we can believe that it might. Certainly 
the history of Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour is — enough, 
and it has latterly become more striking by giving Mr. Froude 
the opportunity of, aa it the strangest of all moral 
theories. Yet there is something so grotesque about the marriage 
of John and Katharine, especially in the aspect in which it was 
put, that it might impress some minds even more than the strange 
elevation and tragic end of the mother of Elizabeth. At any 
rate, we are sure that the world at large fancies that ing 
— was something peculiar, or nearly so, to Harry VIII. — 

thaps because he had a weakness for the heads as well as the 

ands of his successive wives, so that foreign ladies prudently 
kept out of his reach. How habitually all branches of the royal 
family married English wives and husbands during the whole of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is certainly seldom fully re- 
cognized. Yet Elizabeth could trace her descent from Edward III. 
by two lines of purely English ancestors; and if another line of 
descent brings in a Queen of England, a daughter of France, it is 
another example of the same rule. If Elizabeth had the equivocal 
honour of a descent from Charles VI., it was because the Queen 
Dowager of England and daughter of France could not resist the 
charms of a handsome Welsh gentleman. 

The common belief is, that some law or other forbids any member 
of the royal family to marry a subject. The fact is that there is no 
law of the kind. The law is, that no descendant of George IL. 
may marry at all, except with the consent of the Crown, or else 
after a most tedious and annoying process of asking banns in both 
Houses of Parliament. The law says nothing about natives or 
foreigners. The restriction to foreigners is a mere gloss, owing to 
the family pride of a princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz more 
to anything else. As on many other subjects, two —_—— veins 
of feeling have been current for some centuries. But the only 
legislation on the subject is very modern, and the real nature of 
that legislation is, in common belief, altogether misunderstood. 

The notion of royal and princely families, as forming a distinct 
caste, equal among themselves and superior to everybody else, is 
one which has grown up very ually, and in its full form it 
is very medern and quite un-English. A royal family, in the 
Continental sense, is the fullest and most offensive development 
of the Continental doctrine of nobility. That doctrine has never 
existed in England, and it is practically refuted every time 
we hear such familiar formulas as “Mr, and Lady Mary,” or even 
“ Mr. and the Hon. Mrs.” It is not consistent with the general 
theory of English law and custom that a duke may, without 
let or hindrance, marry his housemaid, but that he may not 

the tenth cousin of the king. And, after all, this utter 
isolation of the royal house was wholly unknown in the days when 
royalty was most of a reality. The whole line of Emperors, from 
Augustus to the last Constantine, freely intermarried with their 
subjects. With them the degradation was held to lie the other 
way. Every woman of Roman birth was a fit bride for Casar—it 
was the barbarian, of however high degree, that was beneath him. 
It was only in the last days of Byzantine weakness, when the 
Empire had sunk to be merely one State among many, that the 
Palxologi — habitually to contract marri with foreign 
princesses. The like was the case with the Old-English and other 
early medieval kings. They freely intermarried with the daughters 
of their own nobles. we find kings themselves and 
their eldest sons most commonly marrying foreigners; but the 
younger branches are still freely matched with natives. The — 
sons and daughters were commonly provided with wealthy 
heiresses and heirs, to the oa relief of the pockets both of 
the prince and his a. e descendants of such marriages 
of course retained their contingent right of succession; other- 
wise they were, in a generation or two, in no way distinguished 
from the other nobles of the realm. When, in the course of the 
fifteenth century, the Crown was disputed between two or three of 
these families—for the Tudors must be looked on as distinct from 
the legitimate Lancasters—all alike were at least thoroughly 
English. Richard IL, Henry IV., Henry V., Edward IV., 
Edward V., Richard IIL, Henry VII., Henry VIII, Edward VL, 
and Elizabeth were, 7 one of them, children of English 
mothers. The foreign birth and foreign marriage of Henry VI. and 
Queen Mary were both quite exceptional, and certainly in neither 
case did it bring with it either credit or good luck. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the intensely national character of the Yorkist 
and Tudor a had much to do with the vast powers which they 
wielded. Englishmen trusted princes who were, at all events, 

ign dynasty, and to another peri forei i 

it is evident that something of the old fooling woes Eng- 
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land once more had a sovereign of purely English birth. Personally, 
the daughter of Anne Hyde seems ridiculous beside the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn; but, as the child of an Englishman and an 

lishwoman, even Anne could assume, in some little degree, the 
national position of Elizabeth. 

Now, through this whole time, as we before said, two veins of 
popular feelings contended with each other. For a King to marry 
one of his own subjects was thought to be beneath his dignity, and 
it was held that marriages with foreign princesses might add to 
the political strength of the country. On the other hand, though 
it would be too much to 7 that a foreign Queen, as such, was 
unpopular, yet nothing could be more unpopular than any favour 
shown to her country, her kinsfolk, or her attendants. It required 
the blameless life of Philippa of Hainault or Anne of Bohemia to 
escape the torrent of po hatred, which burst forth in all its 
force on Eleanor of vence and Margaret of Anjou. But, 
in return, favour shown to the family of a native Queen was 
just as unpopular. Edward IV. disgusted all ranks of his 
people by the exaltation of the Woodvilles. But, with 
to the younger branches, the intermarrying with the a of 
the realm was taken for granted. It was only when a prince, like 
John of Gaunt, contracted a marriage which was thought de- 

ing on other grounds, that the — of a king’s son or 
daughter with an Englishman or an Englishwoman was in the 
least offensive to public opinion. 

Perhaps, on the whole, it may be said that the ee feelin 
of those days was in favour of foreign marriages for the actu 
sovereign and for the heir-apparent, but of native — for the 

ounger branches of the royal house. We suspect that the general 
feeling of the present day would make nearly the same distinction. 
Popular sentiment would certainly be against placing a subject 
either on the throne or on the step next below the throne. Such 
a marriage would be contrary to the traditions of several centuries ; 
but it may be doubted whether it really be of the political impor- 
tance which people fancy. We have by this time pretty well 
outgrown the notion that royal marriages can control the course of 
political affairs. We have found out that two nations have not 
necessarily the same interests because their sovereigns happen to 
be brothers-in-law. We have, indeed, long practically expressed 
a conviction of the uselessness of that connexion by constant inter- 
marri with petty principalities whose friendship, if gained, 
be the slightest value. And it doubted 
whether a native Queen Consort would really be the political nuis- 
ance which some people fancy. No king, if there were any king foolish 
enough to try, could make his father-in-law or brother-in-law 
Prime Minister against the will of the House of Commons. No 
king could now gorse his wife’s kinsfolk with lands, pensions, 
or monopolies at the public expense. The Queen’s father, if not 
already a duke, woul veg be made one ; and her brothers, 
and even cousins, might gain something in the way of titles, 
ribands, and Court offices. But this could really hurt nobody, 
except the small class who covet titles, ribands, and Court offices 
for themselves, And we must not forget that a King, as well as 
another man, would come under the operation of the law which 
makes a man’s mother-in-law his natural enemy. If there were 
any old lady particularly given to vexatious meddling in public 
affairs, she might be made harmless at once by ying the 
King to her daughter. Still, though the thing is really not so 
monstrous as is often fancied, the change would be a violent one, 
not to be ventured upon lightly; and at all events the experiment 
is one which we trust it will be impossible to make for another 
generation. 

As to more distant branches of the royal family, the case is 
quite different. Nothing condemns them to this strange restriction, 
except a very modern tradition, the mere result of German pride. 
Its result is the alternative of cheerless celibacy or almost pardon- 
able immorality, or else the difficulties and confusion incident to 
private and disputed marriages, and children of doubtful legi- 
timacy. The restriction, again, is connected—partly as an effect, 
partly (in the usual cycle of things) asa fresh cause—with the 
singular state of the royal pedigree for the last three hundred 

The numerous sons and daughters of the great Edwards 
married in the realm, and left offspring, whose descendants may 
still be traced among Englishmen both of high and low degree. 
Their contingent claims to the Crown are indeed barred by the 
Act of Settlement, but they still exist, with the blood of William 
and Rollo, of Cerdic and Woden, in their veins. But for two 
hundred years past there has been nothing of the kind. For at 
least that time there has been no one in anything like the position 
held, for instance, by the Duke of Buckingham at the accession 
of Henry VIII. There has been no one of clear royal descent, 
with an undoubted contingent right to the Crown, but whose 
cousinhood to the reigning sovereign was something infinitely 
distant. In France there has been, first the House of Bourbon, 
and then the House of Orleans. The real distance of both 
from the Kings themselves was disguised by the failure of the 
intermediate lines, so that, though distant in blood, they were 
comparatively near to the succession. But in England, for a long 
time past, we have not seen any one at a greater distance than first 
cousin to the reigning Sovereign. We do not even know, for we 
have no modern precedents to guide us, what would be the style 
and title of such a person as the second or third cousin of the 


Soverei Would they go on being called “ Prince ” and “ High- 
ness” from generation to generation? Or would the 
grandson of a Duke of York be undistinguishable from the great- 


grandson of a Duke of Norfolk? We may add that the word 


“Princess,” as applied to any but the eldest daughter and the wife 
of the eldest son, is something very modern. e daughters of 
English royalty, down to those of James IL, were satisfied with 
the English title of “Lady ;” and even in George IL.’s time, plain 

lishmen, unversed in German Court etiquette, still sometimes 
spoke of “Lady Emily” and “Lady Coroline.” It is @ 
curious illustration of this constant failure of descendants, 
that the want of a surname in the present Royal Family 
has never been felt. That the Royal Family have the surname of 
Guelf is a mere vulgar error. If anything, itis D'Este rather thaa 
Guelf, and, anyhow, either would have been lost by Her present 
Majesty’s marriage. The fact is, no member of the present Royal 
Family has ever been far enough from the Crown to need a sur- 
name. In the fifteenth century the Dukes of York found that 
they wanted a surname for their younger children, and assumed 
that of Plantagenet. Tudor and Stuart were, of course, the real 
surnames of private families who came incidentally to the throne. 
But since Henry VIII. eut off the head of the last private Plan- 

net, the question has not arisen. The descendants of Henry VII. 
all claimed through females, and, of course, bore the surnames of 
their male ancestors. We have yet to George 
proper description of a great-grandchild of . other 
than the iid of Govestign. 


TURKEY. 


WE are far from wishing to write down Turkey, but we see 
no reason why she should be written u t is important 
for us to know what she can do for herself, what, in probable 
contingencies, must be done for her; and we therefore protest 
against the couleur de rose—or, rather, couleur de ciel —views which 
the accomplished “Own Correspondent” of our leading cotem- 
porary is so desirous to impress. He says he left the horus 
three years and a half ago, on a gloomy evening, when the leaden 
hue of the sky was reflected by the waters, = Ae all looked sad 
and dull, and feelings of despondency were irresistibly inspired by 
the genius of the place. He returned the other day, one brilliant 
afternoon, when the features of the Golden Horn were brought 
out in bold relief, and the unrivalled scene was radiant with hope 
and gladness. He thinks his respective impressions at these 
contrasted epochs typical of the condition of the Turkish Em- 
pire — corrupt, effete, exhausted at the earlier period, but breathi 

a renewed youth, fresh life, and added vigour at the secon 
Did he ever read or hear of Crabve's lover, who, travelling over 
identically the same country twice in twenty-four hours, found 
ugly and uninteresting at sunset what had struck him as the most 
attractive of landscapes at dawn? Yet the objects that met 
his eye were unaltered. They were ~—" seen through a 
different medium; and we suspect that the judgment of the 
Times’ Correspondent was equally the slave of his sensations, or 
he would scarcely have confounded a little glitter and polish, a 
temporary and superficial change for the better, with a thorough 
change of system, or with essential and radical reform. 

The simple matter of fact is, that seven or eight millions of 
English money, spent under English supervision, have considerably 
improved the army, the navy, and the currency. The new levies, 
especially the regiments of Zouaves, have a martial air; there are 
some smart-looking vessels of war, redolent of paint, in the 
Bosphorus; and the “caimés” have been withdrawn. But the 
whole loan has been expended; the Sultan is again in want of 
money, and his credit is at a very low ebb indeed. He is not 
a mere sensualist like his predecessor; but he has his share of 
Oriental tendencies (not to say vices); and his personal expenses, 
including his establishments, are on a scale which should 34 
English shareholders of Turkish stock upon their guard. e 
have heard them roughly estimated at a sum exceeding the 
combined civil lists of Queen Victoria and Napoleon III. Any 
one who has visited Constantinople would suppose, on the most 
cursory inspection, that his Imperial Majesty had palaces enough 
in all conscience, summer and winter, town and country; but in 
the valley of the Sweet Waters of Europe he is now building 
another, which, to judge from its dimensions, might cost half a 
million to complete and furnish. But the contractors are alread 
murmuring, and the workpeople are obliged to put up wi 
payments on account. A Greek merchant who had some curious 
wood required for the a positively refused to part with it 
till the entire price was paid down in specie. Stories like these, 
and they are rife about the Golden Horn, do not tally with the 
Grand Vizier'’s flourishing financial report, which, we suspect, 
altogether omits the costliest items— the charges for the menus 
plaisirs of the Hareem and the Court. What can be the value of 
a report drawn up by the Grand Vizier of a despotic monarch 
whose nod is law, 2. who (be his other merits what they may) 
has epee | never yet denied himself any description of indul- 
gence which he cared about, or made a solitary effort at self- 
control P 

The limitation of the of each department to the sum alletted, 
[say the " < Commissioners in their report] is no more than nominal ; 
since each Minister has the power of issuing serghis or obligations, for which 
there is no fixed date of payment; or, in other words, of contracting debts 
without, as far as we can learn, any restriction whatever, and of which, 
indeed, no regular account is given—the accounts which are sent in an- 
nually to the Finance Minister by each department showing only the actual 
money payments that have been made. 

ey say:— 


| 
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The only book which was produced to us was a. rough memorandum book, 
in which the transactions were entered as they occurred, without order or 
regularity, the receipts and issues of goods being all mixed up in such con- 
fusion that our attempt to check the stock of articles on hand would be 


For any observing and reflecting politician the mission and 
onged residence of Lord Hobart and Mr. Forster are enough. 
sick-nurses do not indicate sickness, if leading-strings and 

erutches do not betoken infancy or dotage, there is no meaning in 
signs. Two employés of the British Board of Trade are sent to 
the extreme end of Europe to report upon the finances and control 
the expenditure of an empire exceeding twenty millions of souls, 
and yet that empire, far from declining or decaying, is rapidly ris- 
ing in independence, rity, and strength! With equal plausi- 
bility might it be maintained that the establishment of an [English 
tribunal, to try English causes, in the capital of a friendly Power, 
implies no distrust whatever of tho ordi administration of 
justice in that capital. Will the admirers of Turkish rule point 
to any beneficial changes in the internal economy of the country— 
to any proof, however slight, that the Mussulman race has changed 
its character, has become progressive instead of stationary, is 
about to develope its boasted resources, or to rely on the arts of 
peace for the revenue for which it has hitherto depended on the 
rude and violent exercise of the rights of conquest? Their com- 
merce is carried on by foreigners; their land is tilled by serfs; 
and the master’s share of the produce is, virtually, not rent, but 
tribute. The taxes, especially the tithes, are imposed with start- 
ling inequality, and so oppressively exacted as often to ruin the 
husbandman and put a stop to cultivation altogether. The tax on 
pigs has been such as to threaten the extinction of the breed; 
and a fishery can hardly prosper when the revenue officer takes 
two fishes out of three. No country ever throve on the strength 
of natural resources without industry, Imowledge, equal laws, 
+ for personal rights, and security for property — things of 
which a genuine Mussulman would never so much as dream. 
His notions of sowing and reaping are those of Rederick Dhu: — 


Whilst on the plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain; , 
The Gael, of plain and river heir, 
Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share — 


the chief difference being, that the Turk’s original claim is derived 
from the Prophet, who never meant his followers to work so long 
as they could compel Christian dogs to work for them. Im- 
mediately beyond the walls of Constantinople are plains or com- 
mons extending as far as the eye can reach. Patches of tilled 
ground, of rare occurrence and very limited dimensions, su‘lice to 
show the capabilities of the soil. When we see any matocrial 

ortion of these barren wastes turned into pasture or arable by 

urkish occupants, or intersected by passable roads— when the 
streets of the capital, to say nothing of the provincial towns, are 
decently paved and lighted, and provided with other scavengers 
and night guardians than the dogs — we shall begin to modify our 
opinion of our Ottoman allies, and not till then. It would be 
ridiculous to ask for representative institutions, or any other of the 
ordinary guarantees for economy or fair dealing, although it is 
amusing to hear Liberal members of Parliament promising and 
vowing every imaginable good in the name of a country entirely 
destitute of them. 

We are far from denying that the Turks possess the good ss 
well as the bad qualities of a conquering race, or that, in some 
respects, they contrast favourably with the subject races of which 
their empire is made up. In bravery, truth, and fair (¢. e. open) 
dealing they are still superior to the Greeks, although the partial 

ure from ancient habits has affected them much as the first 
contact with missionaries operated on the North American Indians 
and the South Sea Islanders. The neophyte, halting between 
two creeds, throws off the wholesome restraints of one before he has 
acquired a firm or discriminating hold of the other, and acquires the 
vices which dis , instead of the virtues which do honour to, 
civilization and Christianity. To take a familiar illustration—the 
turban, a becoming article of dress adapted to the climate, has 
been exchanged for the unbecoming fez cap, which affords no pro- 
tection either to the eyes or the iread against the sun; and we 

t that more than one moral and mental change has been con- 
ducted, or attempted, on the same mistaken principles, or halted half 
way, as it were, between the turban and the hat.7Yet to anticipate 
a complete transformation, or to calculate on the bond fide adoption 
by the Turks of Christian habits and modes of thought, as a source of 
renewed confidence in their stability, is like anticipating the solu- 
tion of the Roman question from the speedy conversion of the Pope 
and Cardinals to Protestantism. We must assume that the Tur 
will remain Turks, as we assume that Roman Catholics will remain 
Roman Catholics; and it is small commendation to either to sup- 
—— they will turn traitor to their traditional policy and 

i Without turning traitor to his, the Sultan cannot do equal 
justice to his Christian subjects; and the kind of contingency we 
dread and deprecate is one in which we shall be compelled to side 
epenly and definitively with him or them. 

In the late affair at Belgrade, the Servians chose their time ill. 
They were the aggressors at the prompting of Russian and French 
agents. The Treaty of Paris was clear upon the precise points 
at issue, and the British Ambassador played his difficult part to 
admiration. We may always fairly and consistent] interpose to 
neutralize foreign influences; but suppose Thessaly insists on 
joining Greece, or the Danubian provinces re-assert their inde- 
pendence in arms. We are calling on the Austrians to give up 


Venice (the Italian Belgrade), on the French to leave Rome,.on the 
Northern Americans to recognise the separation of the South, 
We are tendering moral aid to people after people who assert 
the right of choosing their own form of government. With 
what face can we refuse the same aid to Christian com- 
munities rising as one man, and protesting that the Turkish 
yoke is an insult, an outrage, an indefensible and intolerable 
wrong? To insist on keeping the Turkish empire together at 
their expense with a view to — interests, pecuniary or 
political, would be worse than upholding the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope at the expense of his oppressed subjects for the 
alleged benefit of Christianity; and even as it is, we see little 
difference in principle between sending an army of occupation or 
repression, at supplying funds to raise or maintain an army to 
be similarly employed. It was English money that enabled Omar 
Pacha to subdue the Montenegrius, and overawe the provinces 
which were expected to co-o e with Servia. More English 
money will soon be required to retain the Turkish army and navy 
in the state which afforded so pleasing a surprise to our cotem- 
porary; and we have little doubt that it will be advanced with 
wae. disregard of the purposes for which it is wanted, and the 
extreme improbability of its being repaid. Can English capitalists 
never be induced to act upon the golden maxim of the Iron Duke? 
— “High interest is commonly another name for bad security,” 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES ON AMERICA. 


N the current number of the Revue des Deux Mondes there is 
an article on the campaign of the army of the Potomac, which 
is generally attributed to the Prince de Joinville, and bears abun- 
dant internal signs of its origin. Most Englishmen would be 
curious to see what an independent foreigner so highly p 
and enjoying so many opportunities of judging the military 
and jit cal success of the North, would have to say. They will 
find their curiosity gratified. The Prince de Joinville writes with 
a clearness, a force, and a moderation, which have scarcely ever 
been brought to bear on the description of American affairs. 
writes of military aflairs with a professional knowledge and power 
of criticism, but with a simplicity and a lucidity for which civi- 
lians may be thankful. On one point alone he is silent. He does 
not inform us why he and his nephews ever found themselves 
there at all. It is true that he speaks of the traditional friend- 
ship of France for America, but it cannot have escaped his sagacity 
that it is an odd way of showing friendship to help one half of 
America to shoot the other. The fact is, we suppose, that it was 
thought desirable that the heir of the Constitutional Monarchy of 
France should show that he could fight, and should be able at any 
time to present himself to his countrymen asa soldier who had 
smelt powder. Whether it is allowable fora young man to go 
and kill foreigners who have never in any way hurt him, and with 
whom he has no more ground of quarrel than if they lived in the 
moon, merely that he may get a reputation at home for soldiering, 
is a moral problem which we must leave the Orleans family to 
settle. The members of that family have won such golden opi- 
nions in England — they have shown such taste, and high 
spirit, and quiet dignity, under very trying circumstances— 
that every one here is ready to put the most favourable con= 
struction on their conduct. At any rate, the moral difficulty has 
nothing te do with the value of the Prince’s article as a literary 
production, and it seems to us excellent, both in matter and in 
style. Se very much of it is pure description of military 
operations that we could not do it justice without a very minute 
statement of details. But there are two or three general con- 
clusions or eae to which the Prince guides us, and it is 
interesting to know what these are, even though they do not convey 
his jud ent on all the operations of M‘Clellan’s army. 

The Prince is decidedly favourable to M‘Clellan. He tells us that 
M‘Clellan at first intended to attack directly in front, and that he 
only waited for the spring to advance. He knew quite well that: 
the wooden cannon, which he was so much laughed at for not 
taking, were only made of wood; but he considered it scarcely 
worth while to take even wooden cannon unless he could advance’ 
beyond, and the state of the roads would not permit him. Before,. 
however, the time came when an advance was possible, he learnt 
that the Confederates had so completely destroyed the means of 
communication, that he would have had to spend weeks in the 
mere construction of the road that was to take him towards 
Richmond, and feed him on his way. He, therefore, determined 
to take his army round by sea, and ascend the James River. He 
was. beginning his preparations with the utmost , when he 
was ordered to Washington to attend a general council of war 
The other generals present made various proposals, all, of co 
based on the supposition that the army was to move by 
southwards, ‘This forced M‘Clellan to reveal that he did not 
all, but to take his army round 

ediately this was known, although only confided in this way 
to a few men of the highest position, a mysterious feminine 
influence conveyed it to the Confederates, and they had time to 
make those preparations at Yorktown, and at various parts-of the 
peninsula, which threw so much difficulty subsequently in the 
way of the Federals. The Prince describes, with much beauty of 
] and liveliness of feeling, the incidents of the march 
the landing to the final position on the Chickahominy. M’Clel- 
lan’s plan was, he thinks, quite right, and, according to all proba 
bility, the Federals ought to have won, and taken Richmond}: 
but several circumstances combined te bafile M‘Clellan, We 
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have, perhaps, heard of them all before, but still they have a 
certain novelty when presented, for the first time, by a competent 
and trustworthy observer. 

In the first place, there was the scandalous treachery in the 
Federal council-room, which revealed to the Confederates exactly 
what M‘Clellan was going to do; and the consequence was that 
the Federal army had to force its way through a series of works and 
military lines, which although soon taken, yet cost, on the whole, 
a lamentable waste of the precious spring weather. In the next 
place, the summer was wet beyond all experience of Virginian 
summers. The army lived in a —— down-pour, and had to 
march through a vast flood. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that artillery could be moved on at all, and this made the 

proach all the more slow, the facility of concentrating an oe 
ing Confederate force all the greater, and the sickness all the 
more terrible. Thirdly, the Merrimac, although kept from de- 
stroying the fleet or interfering with the landing of the troops by 
the presence of the Monitor, yet paralysed the Federal gun- 


. boats, and forced the army to march by land without the assistance 


it expected water. Lastly, M‘Clellan was not supported. 
He was left to himself, and denied reinforcements in 2 way which 
reflects the greatest disgrace on the Washington authorities. 
When he took up his station at the junction of the Chickahominy 
and the road to West Point, he could with the greatest ease have 
eae with Mac Dowell, whose assistance would have been 
invaluable to him, and who was doing nothing where he was 
stationed about thirty miles to the north of Richmozd. But 
Mac Dowell received express orders by telegraph from Wash- 
ington not to help M‘Clellan. The Prince thinks that the 
cause of this was a ridiculous fear that Washington was not 
uite safe, and a feeling that there was no knowing where the 
onfederates might turn The consequence was, that in the 
series of battles which followed, M‘Clellan was beaten by the 
superiority of the numbers of the Confederates, who one up 
everything in order to beat him. They succeeded; and he made 
his way to Harrison’s Landing—the victim, according to the 
Prince, of bad weather, and of the miserable, incompetent, selfish, 
treacherous set, who had got hold of the reins of power at Wash- 
ington. 
The Prince was, in some respects, highly pleased with the 
American army. Here, of course, he cennot be over frank. He 
cannot indulge in any very plain criticisms on the officers with whom 
he has lately been living, and who received him with kindness and 
respect. But he makes some general remarks. That the men 
er og on both sides with the greatest pluck has long ago been 
made known to the world by the frightful carnage which is the 
one result even of battles that have no other. The Prince was 


also greatly struck with the cheerfulness, and ease, and skill, with 

which the men set themselves to work at natural difficulties, the 

celerity with which they made clearings, the adroitness with 

which they constructed ow ae roads, and moved heavy guns. 
wit 


But he was also much struc a certain slowness and languor 
which they displayed when acting in large bodies. This even ex- 
tended to the generals; and the Prince, though scarcely saying so in 
plain terms, evidently thinks that even M‘Clellan was not quick 
enough, and lost opportunities which a commander who could 
have moved his troops more quickly might have seized. This 
the Prince attributes to the general habits of the people. Th 

are accustomed to act for themselves, but not to act with eac 

other; and the energy they show in pushing forward on their own 
account disappears when they come to pushing forward in a 
body. Perhaps we may gather that he does not consider the 
American army, as a whole, equal to that of a great Continental 
power. He was also much impressed with the odd coolness of 
the a in many respects. He mentions the embalmers, who 
freely comforted the army with the assurance that, for a very 
moderate price, a dead man might be sent home pickled, so that 
death lost half its sting. He also tells us that during the whole 
of one of the hottest battles of the Chickahominy, newspaper- 
sellers went up and down the lines, erying out the latest news 
ne York, and found purchasers for the journals they had 

eell. 

The Prince thinks that M‘Clellan’s expedition was the turning- 
point of the war. The Washington Government had it in their 
power to make the eg according to all human probability, 
completely . But they threw away their chance, 
and now the South stands on an equality with the North. 
The Prince does indeed end his article by saying that he 
does not yet despair of the Federal cause, but he has evidently 
very little hope. He, like Mr. Gladstone, thinks Jefferson Davis 
has made a nation. And he expresses a very strong opinion that 
resence of the South. There is, 
he thinks, no politi inciple, no real hatred of slavery, no 
zeal for liberty, that have any real power to combat the 
many influences which will tend to draw the larger of the 
North to the South. The New England States will, indeed 
form a small confederacy of their own, but New York and 
Pennsylvania will see the numerous advantages of being the 
bankers and agents of the South, and of getting the Northern tariff 
carried southwards, to the great encouragement of Northern 
manufacturers. If they cannot get these advan withont 
letting slavery ride triumphant throughout their borders, they will 


‘pay the price the South demands, and sink the philanthropist in 


It is for this reason that the Prince regrets the 
defeat of M‘Clellan. That catastrophe may probably involve the 
bowing dewn of the North to ip the golden idol, and the 


abandonment of the negro to his fate ; whereas, if M‘Clellan had but 
won, the South would have suffered greatly, and the North would 
not have benefited much, but the area of slavery would have been 
much less than we can reasonably hope it will be now. What, 
therefore, the Prince conceives himself to have been fighting for 
was to encourage the North not to te itself voluntarily, 
with its philanthropy, liberty, and all, at the feet of a slave- 
holding despotism. This may be a good object in its own way, 
but we con inadly believe it would have carried the Prince across 
the Atlantic had he not had a very different purpose at heart, 
and wished ‘to give his nephews, on the battle-field, the last touch 
in the education of a French gentleman. 


THE PRUSSIAN CRISIS AND TIE BRITISH MUTINY ACT. 


7 dispute between the King and the Chamber of Deputie: 
which is now agitating Prussia has very naturally directed 
attention to the principles which in this country regulate the 
relations of the Sovereign and Parliament on the subject of a 
standing army. It was to be expected that writers in i 
journals, in commenting upon the existing state of things in 
Prussia, would refer to the rior arrangements of our own 
Constitution, and even instruct the inexperienced Liberals of the 
Continental State by lessons drawn from our old-established 
freedom. We must say, however, that some of these essays. at 
instruction have not been marked by a very accurate knowledge of 
the constitutional provisions from which they profess to draw their 
illustrations. The Times, in a very elaborate and pretentious 
article, written avowedly for the edification of Prussian sta 

has given to its intended pupils what we cannot help thinking 
is a very incorrect representation of English constitutional law. 
In his lecture on constitutions, the writer makes the following 
singular statement as to our Mutiny Act, and the power of the 
Sovereign as to the army :— 

Since 1857, when the army of Prussia only consisted of 140,000 men, 
the army of Prussia has been increased by 65,000, without the con- 
sent, and, indeed, against the wishes, of the Prussian Diet. This might 
be the case in England were it not for the annual Mutiny Bill, by which 
alone the discipline of the army can be enforced, and which would be resisted, 
unquestionably, if Government were to atiempt to keep on foot a larger 
than Parliament thought expedient. Were is the advantage of starting 
at the commencemert of constitutional Government. Our rugged ancestors, 
trusting more to valour than to discipline, knew nothing of those extra- 
ordinary powers which are found necessary for the coercion and training of 
the modern soldier. A man, before the Revolution, no more lost his liberty 
by being a soldier than by being a servant, and for every injury he might 
sustain from his officer he had a right of action, just as if that relation di 
not subsist between them. ‘The Mutiny Act is passed to remedy this state 
of things ; but, by a wise jealousy, it is only passed for a single year. 

The writer evidently supposes that if the Queen could 
dispense with the Mutiny Bill, Her Majesty might increase 
her army to any extent she pleased. Of course, both in 
England and in Prussia, there is the indirect restraint 
arising from the necessity of coming to Parliament for money. 
The crisis in Prussia has arisen because the Chamber of Deputies 
has attempted to use this restraint, while the King claims 
to levy money without their consent. This never could occur in 
England, argues the Times, because there is a prior step in which 
the House of Commons could and would interpose. e Queen 
could not maintain discipline in her army without the powers 
granted by the Mutiny Act ; and if she maintained an army 

than Parliament thought fit, the Mutiny Act would not be passed. 
Moreover, although the Queen could have her army, she would not 
only be without the means of paying her troops, but also without 
the power of enforcing obedience among them; and every soldier 
might do exactly as he pleased, and would be enabled to maintain 
an action in a court of law against any of his officers who inter- 
fered with his movements. 

It may, perhaps, be right to inform those Prussian statesmen 
for whose benefit the Ztmes has given this constitutional lecture, 
that there is another and a much more effective and direct check 
upon our Soverei What has happened in Prussia could not 
happen in England, not because the Queen must come to Pariia- 
ment for powers to enforce discipline, but because the Queen is 
bound by a distinct and positive rule of law not to enlist a si 
soldier unless with the strict consent of her Parliament. 
leaders of the Revolution did not content themselves with secur- 
ing for Parliament an indirect control over the numbers of ‘the 
army, either by an annual supply or an annual Mutiny Act. 
They bound the Sovereign by written law to keep just as many 
soldiers as Parliament authorized, and not one more. We must be 
ape if we state principles which, a week ago, we should 

ave thought familiar to everyone who had cre a very 
moderate knowledge of the English Constitution. When, however, 
a journal like the 7imes, in an essay professing to be written for 
the instruction of Europe, ignores altogether one of the funda- 
mental enactments of the Bill of Rights, it is not only excusable, 
but necessary to correct the mistake. We must now presume that 
there are persons taking a part in public affairs who do not know 
that, when the Revolution Wiscol William III. upon the throne 
of England, a solemn declaration was — by the Sovereign 
and both Houses of Parliament, to the efiect that “to raise or 
keep a standing army within the realm in time of peace, without 
the consent of Parliament, is contrary to law.” To this declara- 
tion every Sovereign of England, from King William III. to 
Queen Victoria, has exp his or her assent. Queen Victoria 
has repeated in this very year the assent which she has most solemnly 
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age in each year since her accession. It is to this law, and not to 
© existence of any indirect control, that we owe the absolute 
right of the House of Commons to limit the number of the army 
exactly as they think fit. 

A glance at the preamble of the Mutiny Act would have been 
sufficient to save the writer in the Zimes from this mistake. 
The Mutiny Act is not merely an Act for enabling the Queen to 
enforce the discipline of the army — it is, in its primary object, an 
Act to enable the Queen to have an army at all. In its preamble 
it very clearly explains and distinguishes between the two pur- 
poses. After pry the declaration of the Bill of Rights, 
in the very words of the leaders of the Revolution, the preamble 
goes on:— “ Whereas it is adjudged n by her Majesty 
and this present Parliament that a body of forces should be 
continued for the safety of the United Kingdom, the defence 
of the ions of her Majesty’s crown, and the preservation of 
the ce of power in Europe.” It then proceeds to fix the 
exact number of men of which that force is to consist. It recog- 
nises the authority of Parliament as the only authority under 
which a single soldier can be enlisted or kept in the Queen’s 
service in time of peace, and the number of the force to be 
maintained is directly settled by Parliament, and not indirectly 
controlled. Having thus distinctly recorded the assent of Parlia- 
ment to the existence of an army, and fixed the number of men 
of which that army is to consist, the Act proceeds to provide for 
its discipline — reciting, as the reason for the necessity of this, 
that “no man can be forejudged of life or limb, or subjected in 
time of a to any kind of punishment within this realm by 
martial law, or in any other manner than by judgment of his 
peers, according to the known and established see of this 
realm;” but that to maintain the discipline of the army it may 
be necessary to inflict upon military offences punishment more 
prompt than is attained by the ordinary rules of law. 

There are some curious points connected with the Mutiny Act to 
which it may not be useless or uninteresting to refer. Mr. Hal- 
lam questions, and not without reason, the authority in the old 
law of England for the declaration as to standing armies in the 
Bill of Rights. He regards it as an encroachment made upon the 
ancient prerogative of the Crown. But it must be remembered 
that standing armies were a new thing in the history of England. 
In old times they were unknown. ey may be said to have 
begun in the civil wars of Charles I., unless we are to accept the 
statement which traces the first enrolment of a standing army to 
the institution by Henry VIII. of the Yeomen of the Guard. In 
the civil wars a military force first became a permanent and dis- 
tinct body, and the remembrance of what was done by that force 
might well excuse the jealousy felt by our ancestors on the sub- 
ject of a “standing army.” After his restoration, Charles II. 
contrived to keep up a force of guards to the number of five 
thousand, in spite of resolutions of the House of Commons de- 
claring the existence of a standing army to be “a grievance,” 
without going the length of pronouncing it illegal. James IL. 
increased this force to thirty thousand men, and induced his 
subservient judges, u the strength of obsolete statutes, to 
declare that desertion from the King’s army, even in time of peace, 
was a capital offence. Thus stood the matter at the period of the 
Revolution. If no law could be quoted against the King’s right 
to maintain a standing army, no precedent of any authority could 
be brought forward in its favour. The Convention Parliament 
settled the question for ever by the memorable and—a little 
while ago we should have said — well-known declaration we have 


uoted. 

. But it is absurd to suppose that this declaration had any 
connexion whatever with the Mutiny Act or with martial law. 
The declaration was pointed against an army kept together with- 
out any Parliamentary enactment to enforce its discipline, and 
when the Bill of Rights was passed no Mutiny Act was thought 
of. The assent of both Houses of Parliament to the maintenance 
of the then existing army was given in a declaration, sent down 
along with some Bae aad in the Bill of Rights from the 
House of Lords; and, throughout the reign of King William, and 
for some time afterwards, the assent of Parliament to the main- 
tenance of a standing army was given by a resolution fixing the 
number of men to be employed. Resolutions were considered a 
sufficient indication of the consent of Parliament to the force — 
but the resolution always fixed the number of fnen of which the 
army was to consist. Had no Mutiny Act ever been passed, the 
discipline of the army must have been enforced as it was under 
Charles I., Charles I., and James II., by the provisions of the 
eommon law; but that army could not have been maintained at 
all except by the assent of Parliament, expressed in a resolution 
fixing the number of the force. 

The Mutiny Act owed its origin to accident. In the 
very first year of the reign of William and Mary, the 
King ordered some regiments to Harwich, to be in readiness 
to cross to the continent, Some of the Scotch regiments 
broke out into mutiny —or, more properly speaking, rebel- 
lion —at Ipswich, declaring for King James. To meet this 
danger, the first Mutiny Act was , and received the 
Royal Assent on April 3, 1689. The Act was a very short one, 
enabling courts-martial to punish with death the crimes of mutiny 
and desertion. These were the only crimes with which it dealt, 
and in all other respects it left the discipline of the army to be 
maintained by means independent of its provisions. Its operation 
was limited to six months. It was a oe ge Rance sa intended 
to meet a pressing and temporary danger. danger of dis- 


affection in the army did not goad away, and the Act was renewed 
up to the year 1698. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that in 
that year it was dropped. It expired on April 10, 1698 ; and 
from that day to February 10, 1701, the army was 

without the extraordinary powers of the Mutiny Act. In 
that interval Parliament gave its assent to the keeping up of 
a military force. This was done, as we have said, by resolution, 
The Zimes is singularly unfortunate in its theory of the indirect 
control of Parliament over the numbers of the army; for the only 
occasion, in William’s reign, on which the House of Commons in- 
sisted on reducing the army below the number demanded by the 
King, was just the time when there was no Mutiny Act 
asked for. e Commons refused to sanction the number of men 
gr by the King. William sent them a message, in which 

e stated his opinion that they were not making sufficient pro- 
vision for the safety of the kingdom, and that the responsibility 
rested with them. The express and direct vote of the House of 
Commons limited the number of the army in accordance with the 
declaration of the Bill of Rights. 

Nothing could more clearly mark the distinction between the 
functions of Parliament in authorising the existence of a standing 
army in time of peace, and its functions in legislating for the 
better maintenance of discipline. In the years immediately 
| following the Revolution, the Mutiny Acts dealt solely with the 
‘latter. None of the earlier Mutiny Acts fix the number of the 

army, or give any express authority for its being — up. This 
was always done by a mere resolution, which was held to satisfy 
the requirements of the Bill of Rights. In modern times, the 
measure which is still called the Mutiny Act embodies this resolu- 
tion. But the two objects are not the less distinct. It isin the power 


of Parliament to-morrow to refuse to pass a Mutiny Act, or any . 


act providing extraordinary means of punishing the soldier for 
breaches of discipline, and yet to sanction the keeping up of an 
army without such powers, as was the case from 1698 to 1701. 
But it is not in the power of the Queen, with or without a 
Mutiny Act, to keep up an army without the assent of the House 
of Commons both to its existence and to its numbers, 

The declaration as to the illegality of maintaining a standing 
army without the consent of Parliament is strictly limited to time 
of peace. The Sovereign's prerogative in time of war is not 
affected by the Bill of Rights. In the Mutiny Act, as it is now 
framed, a similar restriction is inserted in the declaration against 
martial law. That declaration is, “that no man can be forejudged 
of life or iimb, or subjected in time v peace to any other punish- 
ment within this realm to martial law;” and this limitation to 
the time of peace implies, that in time of war martial law is legal. 
It is singular that in all the Mutiny Acts passed in the reign of 
William III. the declaration as to the illegality of proceeding b. 
martial law is not confined to the time of . Lhe words mark 
in italics were first inserted in the Mutiny Act passed on the acces- 
sion of Queen Anne. This very important change in the phraseol 
of this constitutional declaration can hardly have been accidental 
and = it appears to have been made without notice or debate. 
Possibly the amended version more correctly represents the old 
law of England. It may, at least, be safely asserted that martial 
law cannot be enforced, even against soldiers, in time of 
without the authority of express enactment. But it is not so plain 
that in time of war, a soldier deserting the m1 army coun not, 
prs ogee Sal any Act of Parliament, be tried by a court-martial 
and shot. e rather “p rehend that in time of war the sove- 
reigns of England co 4 have punished such crimes by the 
same prerogative which enabled them to embody an army 
for the safety of the nation. The picture drawn by the Times 
of the relation between officers and men before the Revolution is 
a purely imaginary one. Before the Revolution, whenever Kings 
of ngland did call armies into the field, they found means of en- 
forcing discipline as stern as any which the Mutiny Act now 
authorizes. Men serving in time of war were always subject to 
martial law, and there were high courts of judicature for the 
express par ose of administering that law. There was the 
Court of Chivalry, and a Court held before the Lord High 
Constable and Earl Marshal conjointly, which Lord Hale declares 
to have had cognizance of panes f law. An ancient statute 
of the reign of Richard II. declared that the Lord High Con- 
stable “had cognizance of contracts touching deeds of arms and 
of war out of the realm, and also of things which touch war or 
arms within the realm which cannot be decided or discussed by 
the common law;” and to a question of King Henry VIII. how 
far the powers of the Court of the Constable and the Marshal ex- 
tended, the Chief-Justice Fineux replied, that the decision of those 
—- belonged to the law of arms, and not to the law of 

gland. There never wasa period in the history of England when 
men in actual service were not practically subject to the law of war. 
Henry V. would have made short work with one of his Knights 
whom he had found deserting to the French at Agincourt, and 
when standing armies were kept up in the civil wars of Charles, 
martial law was pretty eerly enforced on both sides. 

The history of “martial law” in England is involved in some 
obscurity, and eminent ] authorities may be found contra- 
dicting each other in the little which they say upon the subject. 
Lord Loughborough has somewhere said that martial law, as 
described by Hale and Blackstone, never existed in the realm of 
England. Whether legally or not, it has beyond all question 
been put in force. Some of the obscurity, no doubt, arises from 
confounding two things perfectly distinct—the enforcement of 


martial law against the population generally, and the sustaining 
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of a peculiar code of — and peculiar tribunals as ete men 
actually engaged in military service. Precedents of the former 
are not wanting; it is, however, as to the latter that we must 
suppose the caution of those who framed the modern Mutiny 
Acts to be directed. As that Act is now annually passed, it 
observes, as to martial law, the same prudent restriction 
which the Bill of Rights does as to a standing army— 
carefully avoiding any declaration that would interfere with the 
prerogative of the Sovereign in time of war. The statement in its 
reamble, both as to the inaintenance of an army and the enforce- 
ment of its discipline, is guardedly confined to times of peace. In 
time of war, the power of the Sovereign is untouched, and remains 
still as it was by the ancient law. The question what that power 
is will never in all probability arise. Since the Revolution, 
our sovereigns, both in peace and war, have been content to main- 
tain an army and enforce its discipline under the authority of an 
annual Mutiny Act. The Earl Marshal is, indeed, still in exist- 
ence, because the office is hereditary; but we know him only as a 
functionary who arranges processions, and interferes in some way 
with the Heralds. The Tord High Constable is, we think, only 
heard of at coronations, when, to grace a pageant, a tem- 
rary appointment to this once formidable office is made. 
‘o discuss these matters would lead us into legal and antiquarian 
isquisitions on which we have no space to enter. e only 
desire to record our protest against the theory of the Constitu- 
tion invented by the Zimes. For the information of any unfor- 
tunate Prussian who might be disposed to take his notions of 
lish law from that journal, we beg once more distinctly to 
state that what has happened in Prussia could not “ be the case 
in England,” because one of the fundamental rules of our law 
forbids our Sovereign from having a single soldier beyond the 
number which Parliament expressly goostiben. 


LYRICS FOR THE MILLION. 

E would be a nice calculator who could settle the relative 

proportion between the celebrity of an author’s name and 
the number of his readers. In the case of the decided livres du 
jour published by respectable booksellers, they seem to vary 
directly with each other. Pickwick, Chuzzlewit, and Nickleby are 
widely-read books—therefore Mr. Dickens is a celebrated man. 
Mr. Dickens is a celebrated man—therefore his name would secure 
for any new book a remunerative quantity of purchasers len 
before its claims to popularity had been tested. Nay, in this an 


similar cases, so ready 1s the name of the author to mount to the 
same level of celebrity as his widely-circulated book, that an 
attempt at concealment, on the part of the author himself, is of 
no avail. The 


pseudonym “ Boz” was merged by the public into 
“Charles Dickens” long before it was effaced from the covers of 
serial works; nobody dreams that George Elliot is of the male 
sex; and, in the days when the Waverley Novels were young, a 
person who spoke of their author as the “Great Unknown” was 
as distinctly understood to mean Sir Walter Scott as the man who 
talks of the son of Peleus is known to denote Achilles. 

But when we come to books which have acquired celebrity in a 
day remote from our own, it becomes extremely difficult to deter- 
mine even vaguely the proportion between fame and popularity, 
for sometimes they seem to vary directly, sometimes inversely 
with each other. John Bunyan stands much in the position of a 
living popular author; everybody has read his bool, and every- 
body has heard his name; and the same may be said, to a certain 
extent, of Shakspeare, if presence at the performance of his most cele- 
brated plays be accepted as an equivalent for reading. On the other 
hand, the fame of John Dryden seems out of all proportion with 
the number of persons who read so much as a page of his poems. 
A man who declared that he had never heard of Dryden, or even 
stated that he looked upon him as an obscure poet, would at once 
be set down as an ignoramus; whereas the bestowal of the same 
unflattering epithet upon an honest gentleman, from his inability to 
explain who was denoted by Absalom and who by Achitophel, or 
what was the general purport of the satire in which they appear, 
would be manifestly unfair, although the satire is perhaps the 
most famous of the poet’s writings. A position distinct from 
both these is that of Daniel Defoe. is book is read by 
thousands who never heard his name; and this arises from 
the fact, that the popularity of Robinson Crusoe descends into a 
class where curiosity about literary matters leaves off; and 
Bunyan, perhaps, might have been in precisely the same condition 
as Defoe, if his personal character as a puritan martyr had 
not endeared him to the semi-puritans of the present day. The 
case where the man’s name is more celebrated than his works 
is chiefly to be found when we take our statistics from the large 
body of, tolerably educated persons who acquire most of their 
knowledge by indirect means — reviews, magazines, and even 
conversation —and do not especially devote themselves to literary 
studies. These are the persons who inherit the commonplace 
opinions of a country, and will warmly agree with any speaker 
who declares that there is no poet so sublime as Milton, and that 
the best way to learn English is to devote days and nights to the 
study of Addison, though they would drop asleep over the first 
book of Paradise Lost, and, at least once in every week, prac- 
tically show their decided preference of Punch to the J 
Such persons are useful in their way. As monks in the middle 
ages preserved manuscripts which they could not read, so do these 
maintain among the general public the repute of standard authors, 
in spite of the sneers of “fast men,” and the flood of modern light 
literature. They may be compared to that all-important mass of 


ctable citizens whose political theories are scarcely capable of 
definite expression, but who instinctively uphold those broad 
conservative principles that can alone preserve a State from 
destruction. 

The case where the works are more celebrated than the man arises 
among the class whose means of obtaining indirect information are 
extremely limited, and who take up 2 book or go to a play with the 
simple desire of being amused. If we set Shakspeare aside, we 
have no hesitation in asserting that, among the patrons of an 
English theatre, the persons who know or care anything of the 
dramatist form but an insignificant percentage on the number who 
take interest in the play. The “ ” for instance, recognise the 
actors, because they appear before them in visible shape, and they 
recognise the position of the manager as the prime caterer for their 
amusement ; but whether the playis created in the first instance byan 
act of penmanship, or whether, like the old Commedia dell’ arte of the 
Italians, it spontaneously arises from the wit and ingenuity of the 
performers, is a question which would never arise in their minds, 
were it not from the cry of “ author” which a few “ knowing ones ” 
occasionally raise on the first night of a performance. We suspect 
that, in this particular, the inhabitants of Paris differ from those of 
London. As you approach the least fashionable extremity of the 
Boulevards, you come to shops filled with modern play-books, 
which are devoured by a blouse-clad multitude. th Seaton, 
modern play-books are scarcely bought at all, save by members of 
the “profession,” and those among the gentry who get up private 
theatricals. 

In the “ Lyrics for the Million” to which we would now more 
ee call attention, we find a disproportion between the cele- 

rity of the name of the song and a knowledge of the words, which 
corresponds in some respects to the disproportion between fame and 
— in any work of literary yee ar Here the poet is 
alike unknown to the patrician and the plebeian ; but, by a peculiar 
operation of circumstances, the substance of his works is familiar 
to the latter, while their title alone, associated with the tunes, is 
recognised by the former. Among the educated classes, whose 
pursuits do not altogether preclude them from mingling with the 
general mass — whose ears, even against their will, are regaled by 
the sonorous notes of the street-organ, or the whistle of the street- 
boy, and who visit theatres at Christmas — there are probably few 
who are not aware that there exist certain songs respectively 
entitled the “Cure,” “In the Strand,” “I’m a Young Man from 
the Country,” and “Aunt Sally;” but there the knowledge of 
well-bred folks comes to an end. The cause why, of matters that 
so greatly concern the lower and looser subjects of the British 
Empire, just so much and no more is known by respectable 
persons, 13 easily explained. The songs of favourite operas, and 
of aristocratically patronized sham Ethiops, become equally the 
property of high and low; but the effusions to which we now 
refer emanate solely from the Music Halls — that is to say, those 
establishments in which the worship of Apollo is closely connected 
with that of Bacchus, and which, whatever the believers in pro- 
gress may say to the contrary, are chiefly patronized by persons 
of humble rank and doubtful repute, with a liberal sprinkling 
of those scions of fashion who will go anywhere for the sake of 
seeing life. The tunes sung at these places are not only caught 
up and carried through the streets by the juveniles among the 
audience and by the organ of the Italian boy, but are eagerl 
appropriated by the burlesque-writers, and constitute no s 
proportion of the music in their pieces. In the winter of 1 860-1, 
there was not a pantomime or extravaganza in which the “ Cure,’ 
sung in chorus, was not a principal feature, and did not receive 
the nightly honour of anencore. More recently, the “ Young Man 
from the Country” and “Aunt Sally” have proved enaally for- 
tunate. Thus, these tunes find their way into decent society, and 
as they must be called something or other, they bear with them their 
own name. The words, however, that properly belong to them 
are scarcely familiar to any save the class who have patronized them 
in the first instance; and we shall, perhaps, convey instruction to the 
majority of our readers when we show the sort of lyric poetry that 
is most admired by the million, in an age when philanthropists 
would persuade us that mechanics are athirst for the secrets of 
astronomy, and that mental culture is the only object sought by 
the shopmen with whose anxiety for the early closing movement 
we are so often invited to sympathize. 

The “ Cure,” which stands the first in our list, and is now going 
out of fashion, greatly owed its celebrity to the gymnastic talent 
a person named Stead, who, at one of the “Halls” in Holborn, 
executed a series of ee ogee pd jumps all the time he sang it, 
increasing the difliculty of the operation by keeping both his arms 
close to his sides. He was attired something like a Continental 
buffoon, in a dress striped with pink and white, while on his head 
was a tall conical cap. The jumps were deemed an essential 
of the performance, and when the tune was introduced into thea- 
trical burlesques, its effect was usually heightened by all the char- 
acters on the stage singing and jumping inchorus. The following 
are the words, for the due understanding of which it is necessary 
to understand that the word “cure” is to be regarded as equiva- 
lent for simpleton : — 

Young Love he plays some funny tricks, 
With us unlucky elves, sir, 

So, gentlemen, I pray look out, 
And take care of yourselves, sir ; 

For once I met a nice young maid, 
Looking so demure, 

And all at once to me she cried, 
You are a perfect cure. 
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I wasted on her lots of cash, 
In hopes her love to share, sir! 

I with her used to cut a dash, 
And all things went on square, sir, 

Until I caught another chap— 
Who on his knees did woo her ; 

She cried, as he my face did slap, 
You are a perfect cure. 

I call’d upon her the next day, 
Concerning that affair, sir 

I took a seat, and on it lay 
A strange hat I declare, sir! 

Whose hat is that ? says I —says she, 
Not yours, you may be sure, sir, 

So you may walk your chalks from me, 
For you are a perfect cure, sir. 

Cure or no Cure, I replied, 
Such insults are not needed, 

When a tall young fellow I espied, 
Who nearly half-killed me did. 

I through the window took a leap, 
And fell in a common sewer, sir ; 

They dragg’d me out, and loud did shout, 
There goes a perfect cure. 


I was laid up ill for seven months, 
Indeed I am not romancing, 

Which brought on Mr. Tantiny’s dance, 
That’s why I kept on dancing. 

One day a Beadle call’d on me, 
I felt alarm’d, you’re sure, sir ; 

Along with me, come on, says he, 
You are the perfect cure. 


He took me *fore the magistrate, 
And there stood faithless she, sir, 
An artless tale she did relate, 
And swore the babe to me, sir. 
The case created lots of fun, 
At my expense you're sure, 
So I pay for what I never done, 
Ain’t I a perfect cure ? 


A cure, my neighbours now call me, 
My shopmates say the same, sirs! 
They try to cure me of my love, 
And rob me of my name, sirs ! 
T've told you all, my song is done— 
You'll pity me, I’m sure, 
And say, as I away do run, 
Arn'’t you a pertect cure ? 


“Tn the Strand,” which, though it has been some time in the 
peblic mouth, has not worn out its popularity, is of respectable 
origin as far as the tune is concerned. is is the “Dixie's Land,” 
which is now regarded as the “ Yankee Doodle” of the Southern 
States, and it was first imported by one of the nigger bands, who 
sang it at St. James’s Hall. Thinking, however, that the praises 
of the “land of cotton” might fail to interest the Cockney patrons 
of the Music Halls, some patriotic bard fitted to the air the fol- 
lowing verses, describing a romantic incident the scene of which 
is the London Strand :— 


For the last three weeks I’ve been a dodging 
A girl I know, who has a lodging 
In the Strand, in the Strand. 
The first thing that put my heart in a flutter 
Was a Balmoral boot as she cross’d the gutter, 
In the Strand, in the Strand. 


I wish I was with Nancy, oh, hi, ho ! 
In a second floor for evermore, 
To live and die with Nancy. 


A pork-pie hat, with a little feather, 

A new knickerbocker for the dirty weather, 
In the Strand, in the Strand. 

Some too, she’s got ’em 

Trimm’d embroidery round the bottom, 
In the Strand, in the Strand. 


One night, as I was out for a run, 
I saw my Nancy buying a bun 
In the Strand, in the Strand ; 
I told my love, and down did fall 
Slap on my knees, by Exeter Hall, 
In the Strand, in the Strand. 


I pepp’d the question, neat and nobby, 
When she said, Get up, here comes a Bobby, 
Down the Strand, down the Strand ; 
But said to me, Don’t look so blue, 
For I'll marry you in a week or two, 
In the Strand, in the Strand. 


I married her off, without any fuss, 
And bought a cradle and a nurse, ; 
In the Strand, in the Strand ; 
I never repent me going out west, 
For all the wives you get the best, 
In the Strand, in the Strand. 


“Old Aunt Sally,” which is the newest song we have named, 
and of which we now give the words, seems to be a genuine 
ofispring of the Music Halls : — 


They call me old Aunt Sally, 
sten and hear my fame, 
I will bring before your notice 
This pretty little game. 
To please you all rit try, 
ou know that is my plan, 
You shall hear how I was served 
By a fast young man. 
I 
n unlucky am, 
So pity Old Aunt Sally, 
has lost her fast young man. 


It was at the famous races, 
Upon the Derby day, 
Where I first met this young man, 
He look’d so spruce and gay. 
Tle said to me, “ My lass,” 
While he play’d three shies a penny, 
“ Would you like to have a go 
At my Old Aunt Sally ?” 
Kind friends, &c. 
I began to throw the sticks, 
‘To hit Sally on the nose, 
I never gave a thought, 
Tow quick the money goes ; 
I know I play’d for hours, 
‘The boys cried, “ Don’t you tarry, 
I’ve plenty more sticks here, . 
To shy at Old Aunt Sally.” 
Kind fri &e. 
“T now wants just two pounds,” 
Said the man, to my surprise, 
“For your young man has bolted.” 
I stared with all my eyes. 
The money I had to pay, 
About which I did not daily ; 
Now the folks call after me, 
“Do you like Old Aunt Sally ?” 
So good folks all, 
An unlucky girl I am, 
So pity Old Aunt Sally, 
ho has lost her niece young man. 


We over the “Young Man from the Country,” the hero of 
which is a smart bumpkin who proves too much for the tricksters. 
of London, and beg our readers to reflect whether the three com- 
binations of trash which we have just inflicted upon them do not 
indicate a very low and unhealthy condition of public taste. In 
making this reflection they will be pleased to remember that the 
case laid before them is not that of an operatic melody, in which 
the attention is so absorbed by the music that the words are com- 
paratively disregarded. When a comic song becomes popular, 
we may be sure that the poet has as large a share in its success 
as the composer; and therefore, if the three effusions we have 
quoted entire have afiorded delight, there is no doubt that the 
incidents narrated, or the metrical ornaments with which they are 
embellished, were found productive of a large measure of the 
enjoyment. Now, with respect to the incidents, it will be observed 
that the first poe records how an unmitigated gull was cajoled,. 
insulted, and defrauded by a shameless female, thereby making 
himself no more an object of compassion than was an unfor- 
tunate husband in the eyes of Wycherley and Meliére. From 
the second poem we gather the edifying fact that a hopeful youth 
once upon a time married a street-walker, and was so delighted 
with the domestic felicity resulting from this brilliant match that 
he recommended all his friends to follow his example. In both 
cases, our sympathies are claimed not for the Barnwell but for the 
Millwood of the tale; and while in the “Cure” we are called 
upon to admire the audacity of the “social evil,” we are in- 
vited in the second to admit the irresistible power of her charms. 
when heightened by the costume which may be deemed the 
uniform of her order. No doubt the poet in both cases consulted. 
the views of that —— ladies who are a in their 

tronage of Music , and intended to them ingi 
The triumphs of two typical members of their sister “Thus, 
the bard of some ancient mountain chief celebrated exploits which, 
in the eyes of ordinary people, seem to merit the & bet as their 
most fitting recompense, but which, according e code of his. 
Maecenas, were so many titles not to dishonour but to glory. The 
author of “ Aunt Sally,” on the other hand, appears to have beem 
struck with the circumstance that male as well as female scam 
were numerous among his supporters, and to have legiti 
conteaiet that the ladies must not have it all their own way. 
therefore invites the world to la at an unsuspecti 
who has been cheated by an gentleman 
condition of a skittle-shaxper. hether the swindler be male or 
female, successful fraud is ever the object of admiration, while to be 
“ green” is the lowest condition of humanity. 

Than the form of these precious lyrics, nothing can be more 
contemptible. The faulty metres and the rhyme incorrect to ® 
degree that would be perfectly unattainable by 2 person of the 
slightest education, however t his carelessness or his hurry, 
could only result from a condition of ignorance which those who 
boast of the spread of knowledge could hardly to find in. 
any man able to wield a pen in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Of native wit, of humour, nay, even of full-blooded 
sensuality and indecent drollery there is not a trace. The whole 
thing seems to belong to a corrupt, dismal, and et ee 
The poet’s Hippocrene can only be oe sy of the Haymarket 
night-houses; his muses, the most “ unfortunates” of 
Coventry Street and Leicester Square. 

When we reflect that lays, such as those we have quoted, form 
the nightly recreation of hundreds who do not all belong to the 
most illiterate portion of society, and that many a young man 
family believes that a familiarity with this rubbish implies mo 
small knowledge of human nature, we may fairly begin to doubt 
whether our moral prog: been so very great since the time of 
Charles II. Indecency and immorality were then recommended 
by wit and scholarship; but our “ ’ youth of the present day 
seem to admire blackguardism for its own stupid sake. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTURE IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


be pe six hundred designs, besides a considerable number 
of models, admirably arranged in the North-castern gallery 
of the International Exhibition, and in the parallel external gallery 
overhanging the North transept, represent the present state of 
the mistress-art of architecture among us. The display is in every 
respect a remarkable one. With very few exceptions, our leading 
architects have sent drawings of their best works to this collection, 
and, assuredly, the British School proves by this demonstration 
that it has nothing to fear from any of its contemporary rivals. 
It is to be regretted that this interesting display does not help us 
to determine conclusively whether the architectural progress ot the 
‘last ten years is still in active operation. Some authorities have 
affirmed that the art is now stationary in this country. This is not 
our own opinion; though, of course, the great phenomenon of the 
revival of the Gothic style— which is thoroughly illustrated in 
this collection — made the ten years which preceded the Exhibition 
of 1851 far more brilliant than the subsequent period. Upon the 
whole, we see no signs of deterioration in the latest works here 
exhibited ; and it is surely a subject for congratulation that, con- 
sidering the present almost unlimited demand for architectural 
—_ the supply should be not merely sufficient in quantity but 
excellent in quality also. 

We propose to notice the works of the more eminent architects 
of the time in the order of the catalogue. Mr. Fergusson leads off 
with a design for a National Palace of the Fine Arts, which, in 
spite of its cleverness, we have no wish to see built; and with his 
hypothetical restoration of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, We 
have an | said that we believe this restoration to be more likely 
to be true than that of Messrs. Newton & Pullan. In either case, 
the beauty of that famous monument must have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Mr. Knowles exhibits his Grosvenor Hotel, near the 
Victoria Station — a vast pile, familiar to all Londoners, of almost 
barbaric richness of ornamentation, but redeemed from vulgarity 
by abold use of terra-cotta and by its stately proportions and well- 
managed sky-line. We can only regret that the rather grandiose 
Town Halls for Leeds and Hull, designed by Mr. Brodrick, are 
not in a better and purer style. Mr. P. C. Hardwick proposes to 
“complete” Greenwich Hospital, by building a central domed 
chapel to match the twin domes of the ancient pile. We counsel 
him to let well alone. There is nothing finer in England of their 
sort than the facades of the Greenwich Palace. Let the original 
wr be religiously preserved in its beauty ; and let any additional 

ildings, if required, be treated independently. We are next 
arre by a Study in Polychromy, by Mr. 8. Smirke, showin 
how coloured marbles and terra-cotta may be used for extern 
ornamentation. This is well meant, but decidedly feeble. ‘The 
colour is sickly and applied far too timidly. Messrs. Banks & 
Barry exhibit too many of their unsuccessful competition drawings. 
Their design for the New Foreign Office, which obtained the Second 
Premium, is their best work. But these artists seem to affect a non- 
descript style which is not calculated to please either of the archi- 
tectural parties of the day. Great interest attaches to Mr. F. C. 
Penrose’s sketches for the internal coloured decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. But here, again, the colour is insufficient. These 
drawings were made, it is scarcely necessary to say, before Signor 
Salviati’s arrival in England. We look forward with great inte- 
rest to the experiment which that artist is understood to be about 
to make in preparing a mosaic, by his bold and economical process, 
for a spandrel of St. Paul’s dome, Mr. E. M. Barry is the first 
exhibitor of any eminence in the Gothic style whose works arrest 
us. His excellent schools in Endell Street are, perhaps, the very 
best of their kind in London. They are a very model for the 
treatment of sky-line. His Grammar School at Leeds may be 
noted as an example of highly ornate Pointed, very picturesquely 
treated. Mr. J. K. Colling exhibits, among other works, a Gothic 
church for Hooton, in Cheshire, which is notable for a spacious 
ambulatory round an eastern apse. The introduction of this 
feature is highly to be commended. The “ Hartley Institution ” at 
Southampton is famous at this moment as having been the theatre 
of the last public appearance of the Premier. Its dull and unim- 
pressive pseudo-classical exterior is doubtless, in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s judgment, less “ Jesuitical” than an honest Gothic fagade. 
The architects of this building, Messrs. Green & De Ville, ex- 
hibit also an opera-house for Rio Janeiro, designed in a very corrupt 
and bastard style. Next comes Mr. E. C. Robins, with his design 
for the hideous Sp m Tabernacle — a small portico stuck on to 
a shapeless body. “Mr. §. 8. Teulon is a votary of Gothic. He 
shows a rece florid design for a church at Hastings; some 

fanciful and exaggerated red-brick buildings at Elvetham 

and some far better, because less pretentious, designs for 
Shadwell Court, in Norfolk. A purer, though rather austere, style 
of Gothic, is affected by Mr. St. Aubyn in St. Stephen’s Church, 
, and in a country mansion near Ivy Bridge, in Devon- 

‘Shire. Mr. H. E. Kendall exhibits the latest secular Gothic run to 
seed. His so-called “Tudor” mansion at Knebworth, for instance, 
is much more like gingerbread than architecture. Next to these 
<eccentricities the scholarlike, but rather “academic,” west 
front of Llandaff Cathedral, as proposed to be restored by Messrs. 
Prichard & Seddon. These gentlemen show other works else- 
where, especially an ornate Gothic mansion at Eatington. Mr. 
Norton groups into one frame a number of very meritorious 
Gothic designs, sacred and secular, of works which he has exe- 
uted since r851, not in England only, but in France and 


Russia. They show considerable mastery of the style in all its 
applications. The firm of Sir T. Deane, Son, & Woodward 
exhibit, among other works, the drawing of the staircase angle, 
which was so justly admired for its Venetian Gothic character, in 
their design for the New Foreign Office. It has always been some- 
what of a puzzle to us how a “firm” can uce art-designs, unless, 
indeed, each member of it takes a ial line of hisown. Another 
firm newly h of, Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, divide the 
credit of some rather commonplace Gothic designs for a church at 
Surbiton and a school-cha J at Tunbridge. Mr. Scott, R.A., 
associates with himself Mr. Williams in the credit justly due for 
the fine restoration of the interior of the “Wrennian” church of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill. Alone, Mr. Scott exhibits an exceedingly 
interesting collection of his best works. Here, for instance, we 
have the Martyrs’ Memorial, and the Raglan Column in the Broad 
Sanctuary, the latter backed up by his heavy and somewhat for- 
bidding row of new Gothic houses in Dean’s Yard. The cathedral 
church of St. John’s, Newfoundland, and the Nicolaikirche at 
Hamburg, are supplemented by one of his latest ecclesiastical 
works, the reredos for Lichtield Cathedral. The beautiful 
drawings for the restoration of the Westminster Chapterhouse 
remind us that it is long since we heard anything of the progress 
of that most important undertaking. Mr. Scott’s prize design for 
the Hotel de Ville at Hamburg, which is not (we believe) to be 
carried out, is too palpable an imitation of Ypres. Finally, his 
elaborate Gothic designs for the Foreign Office, though not by any 
means his best work, remind us painfully that this eminent 
architect is now engaged in the thankless and heartless task of 
erecting a building in a style which he despises and disap- 
proves of. There is great variety and much vigour in a collection 
of Gothic steeples designed and (most of them) executed by 
Mr. J. L. Pearson. Mr. Bury follows with a still more ambitious 
group of Pointed designs, showing some cleverness, but often open 
to unfavourable criticism. Mr. Ferrey is represented here, not by 
any of his churches, but by his secular works at Wynnstay and 
Bulstrode. Mz. Chamberlain cannot be credited with much more 
than good intentions for his examples of domestic Gothic. The 
drawings of the Assize Courts at Manchester, a magnificent Gothic 
pile, by Mr. A. Waterhouse, deserve careful examination. In 
particular, a perspective view of the interior of the Great Hall is 
a really fine work; though the vast cavernous timber roof is, 
perhaps, a less desirable architectural covering for such an apart- 
ment than a groined vault of stone. Of the many works exhibited 
by Mr. J. Clarke we may single out the good Gothic church of 
St. Luke’s, Heywood, Lancashire; and a curious design, intended 
to show the adaptation of Gothic to tropical climates, for a church 
at Point de Galle, in Ceylon. His new chapel built at the House 
of Charity, Soho, seems needlessly quaint and abnormal in 
its plan. The next drawings that strike us as remarkable 
are those by Mr. Wigley, for a Gothic church recently 
built at Rome itself; which is, indeed, carrying the war 
into the enemy’s camp. Mr. Digby Wyatt is one of the 
largest architectural exhibitors. All his drawings show refined 
taste and great ability; but he has mastered the classical styles 
far more thoroughly than the Gethic. We cannot at all admire 
his pseudo-Romanesque military chapel at Warley, or his attenu- 
ated iron-columned Lombardic garrison-chapel at Woolwich, Still 
worse is his corrugated-iron portable church for Rangoon, Mr. 
Wyatt also shows the extemor of his Calcutta Post Office; a 
design in which the Mahomedan style is needlessly (as it seems to 
reproduced. Mr. Owen Jones contributes some able sketches of 
coloured ornamentation, besides the drawings for his visionary 
“Palace of the People” at Muswell Hill. A group of average 
Gethic designs bears the name of Mr. P. C. Hardwick, junior; and 
a number of country houses, by Mr. D. Brandon, show much 
felicity and skill. Lady Willoughby de Broke’s church, at Bedel- 
wyddan, Flintshire, by Mx. Gibson, is one of the most sumptuous 
modern Gothic buildings here illustrated; but it is scarcely 
designed. in good taste. There are some fair specimens of domestic 
Gothic by Mr. G. S. Clarke. The Guards’ Barracks at Chelsea, 
by Mr. Morgan, might be worse; but, considering the oppor- 
tunity, it is much to be regretted that they are not better. 
There is more originality and power in Mr. Street’s designs than 
in any others in the gallery. This architect's new churches at 
Bournemouth, Cowley, and Westminster, in particular, exhibit 
a very bold development of Gothic, and a = mastery 
of the principles of the style. Messrs. Clutton & Burges exhibit 
their joint prize design for Lille Cathedral, which shows great 
ability, and Mr. Burges, separately, sends some clever etchings 
besides his own prize designs in Italian-Gothic, for the Memorial 
Church, at Constantinople. Under the name of the late Mr. 
Carpenter we find the gracefully designed churches of St. Paul’s, 
Brighton, and. St. Mary Magdalene, Munster a London, be- 
sides the fine college chapel at Hurstpierpoint. cing College— 
avery noble ion of buildings— bears his name jointly with 
Mr. Slater’s. . Slater, by himself, exhibits the cathedrals of 
Kilmore and Honolulu, a conception of much bold originality, 
and a striking church at Burntisland. There is much spirit m 
the design ior a » in red brick, at Finchley, by Mr. 
E. Roberts. A meritomous church, St. Peter's, in W 

by Mr. R. Brandon, and zone excellent and manly designs 
for Roman Catholic churches by Mr. Goldie, deserve to be 
mentioned. After a long succession, almost uninterrupted, of 
Gothic designs, we come to some clever classical restorations by 
Mr. Palkener, and Professors Cockercil and Donaldson. Then the 
late Sir Charles Barry is worthily represented by the river fagade 
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of the Houses of Parliament and other works. Some very graceful 
architectural sketches made by him in the East are also exhibited. 
Mr. pre must be mentioned as, perhaps, the least successful of 
all the Gothic exhibitors; his design for a new church at Torquay 
being most unsatisfactory. Scotch architecture is amply repre- 
sented in a series of drawings which have been collected in the 
outer gallery. They afford ample evidence of the fact, which Lord 
Palmerston professed to disbelieve and be shock@l at during the 
Foreign Office debate, that the “modern Athens” has returned to 
the Gothic suitable to Dunedin. Ireland, we are sorry to say, does 
not put in any collective a ge Finally, we may commend 
some meritorious designs by Mr. Truefitt, Mr. Deason, and Mr. 
White. The architectural models are not remarkable. That by 
Colonel Yule, for an open Gothic screen, in an octagon, round the 
well of Cawnpore, is one of the best. 

From these notices it will be plainly seen that the Gothic 
school is still in the ascendant in England. It is evident, also, 
that this style is being very generally adapted for secular 
purposes; and that, in the hands of the foremost architects 
of the day, it is gradually undergoing a process of develop- 
ment and adaptation to the wants of 1 the age. Upon the whole, 
we see no reason to think that the progress of the Gothic revival 
has reached its limit. We have never seen an architectural exhi- 
bition better arranged than the present galleries. Unfortunately, 
they have been too much overlooked by visitors, who have found 
other parts of the Exhibition not only more accessible, but more 
amusing, 


REVIEWS. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE.* 


Ts age of Louis XIV. seems to exercise a wonderful influence 
on the imagination of French writers of nearly every school. 
It is an inexhaustible field for labourers of every class, and it has 
been worked, with more or less skill and labout, by a long suc- 
cession of historians and essayists. Although there is nothing 
analogous to it in other countries, it is scarcely surprising that the 
enthusiastic admiration for that glorious epoch has not yet died away. 
The earlier portion of the reign of Louis XIV. was, and still is, 
the grandest — of French history. The broad statesman- 
like policy of Richelieu had produced its fruits, and the sagacity 
of Mazarin had raised France to a higher point of power and 
influence than she had ever before possessed in the political system 
of Europe. There was the same vigour of thought and energy of 
action which had marked the Elizabethan era in England, but 
accompanied with a higher degree of intellectual refinement and 
greater polish of manners. France was rapidly recovering from 
the disastrous effects of the wars of the Ligue and the I’ronde, 
and had not yet become accustomed to the gilded despotism of 
Versailles. The civil wars, although they failed to obtain complete 
securities for the maintenance of civil liberty and religious tole- 
ration, had been a remarkable assertion of public and individual 
rights, and had exercised a very wholesome influence upon France. 
The French people had learned to act and think for themselves, 
and the consequence was a very rapid development of intelligence 
and character. The men who had been bred and formed during 
the wars of the French were the statesmen and the Marshals of 
Louis XIV. Ata later period, when the Court took the place of 
the nation, there was a marked decay in the feeling of society, and 
a singular absence of the great characters which had made the earlier 
part of the reign so conspicuous. Thenceforward till the Revolution, 
there was no reaction. The political system of France was utterly 
corrupt and degraded ; literature, though it often tried to resist, 
could not help feeling the general contamination of manners and 
public sentimeut; and what rendered such a state of things the 
more humiliating was, that there had been a period within the 
memory of living men when France was unquestionably in the van 
of European civilization, and when, in arts, in literature, and in 
arms, x # had given the law to the Continent. At the be- 
ginning of the reign of Louis XIV., anything might have been 

oped for if the sovereign had applied his abilities for govern- 
ment, which undoubtedly were considerable, to the development 
of a national system in France. Unfortunately, flis personal ambi- 
tion perverted him into a different path ; and as he grew older, the 
influence of his spiritual advisers and his State necessities drove 
him, at the instance of the Church, into those persecutions which 
were the scandal and disgrace of his age, and which brought his 
reign to an inglorious close. But it is easy to understand 
the admiration with which all French writers recur to the com- 
mencement of what promised to be so noble an epoch in the history 
of France. Even the philosophical eclectic, M. Victor Cousin, is 
never weary of expatiating on the glories and the refinement of that 
Augustan age, and, so faras is compatible with a Platonist, is head 
and ears in love with Madame de Longueville and the other 
heroines of the Fronde. M. Sainte-Beuve is a not less vehement 
admirer of the perso; who figured in that age, and, in his 
temple of Causerves du i, has assigned niches to most of the 
actors recorded in the memoirs of the time. In some instances it 
may be feared this peculiar kind of hero-worship is very much 
overdone, and genuine history is falsified by assigning so much merit 
to individuals who were often sufficiently commonplace to have been 
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entombed in decent obscurity. It is the unfortunate result of a mere 
fashion, for in the lighter walks of literature fashion is often as 
important as it is in the infinite mysteries of feminine costume. 
But such excess of admiration cures itself in the long run, and in 
the meantime we must be grateful to those who take the trouble 
to explore the vast field of French memoirs in the hope of throw- 
ing some additional light on the manners and character of the 


times. 
M. Hippolyte Babou, after giving his proofs as a writer by a 
volume of ts es, and another of Natiriques et 
has ventured on an essay on the literary and moral history of the 
seventeenth century, which is duly ushered in with a preface 
neither remarkable for humility nor for an absence of the ordinary 
French philosophical slang. It may be observed, by the way, that 
there is nothing more amusing than French prefaces to books of 
this kind. The solemnity of the opening of the Histories of Tacitus 
is nothing when compared with the few pages in large type at the 
beginning of one of Didier’s one-volume publications. M. Babou 
announces his purpose with the dest magniloquence. “ L’His- 
toire, & quelque point de vue qu’on se place pour l’écrire, ressemble 
toujours & un voyage du Présent dans le désert du Passé. C’est le 
Présent qui de son soufile de vie repeuple et ranime le désert.” 
This book is designed to offer a picture of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in its social aspect. Itis not by any means limited to an 
account of Madame de Sévigné and her admirers, though the latter 
were numerous enough to furnish a ry of historical portraits. 
But the Marchioness was wise enough to resist the devoted atten- 
tions that were paid her by the Prince de Conti, and Turenne, and 
other numberless gallants of the Court, and effectually preserved 


her reputation at a time when that was not the highest distinction . 


among the ladies of Paris. There were two persons who were per- 
mitted to be her friends, but to whose importunities she was equally 
impervious. These were Gilles Ménage, a scholar and wit, and 
Bussy Rabutin, her cousin, whose name, in later days, became 
infamous. Ménage, from being the friend or protegé of Chapelain, 
was introduced into the salons of Paris, where his vast erudition 
and his mordaci#é gained for him a certain degree of popularity, if 
not esteem. The poor Abbé seems at first to have been a good 
deal spoiled, and then, as his vanity developed itself, he became 
a general butt. Madame de Sévigné, though not without some 
regard for him, seems to have taken a singular pleasure in — 
him on every occasion. They met frequently, they corresponded, 
the Abhé quarrelled with her, but all in vain—till at length he 
was compelled to accept the position of friendship offered to him, 
and to desist from a pursuit as fruitless as it was ridiculous. 
Bussy Rabutin, the soldier and courtier, was not more fortunate, 
though he equalled his rival, Ménage, in assiduity and vanity. 
With both of them the relations of Madame de Sévigné are those 
of a literary friendship. The topics adverted to in their corre- 
spondence are such as would, in these days, be deemed inadmis- 
sible; but it must be confessed that in sense, in wit, and morality, 
the lady is much stronger than either of her conceited and pas- 
sionate admirers. When it is recollected what was the langu 
habitually used in that ago and in the society in which Madame 
de Sévigné was brought up, and what coarseness of feeling un- 
derlay the polished surface of Court life, we are led to believe 
that the Marchioness was infinitely superior in taste and in 
sentiment to the majority of her cotemporaries, as she unques- 
tionably was in literary ability. Even at the present day, her 
letters preserve an irresistible charm for readers of every age, as 
from the liveliness of style as from the graceful felicity of expression. 
There must always be a considerable interest attached to an indi- 
viduality so remarkable, and which possesses a place by itself in 
French literature. Madame de Sévigné and her works have fur- 
nished matter for innumerable notices, critiques, and essays; her bon- 
mots have been quoted a thousand times, but French writers still 
continue to dwell upon the popular theme. M. Babou addresses 
himself to his task with that mixture of veneration and familiarity 
which modern French littérateurs adopt in discussing the ladies of 
the seventeenth century, but it does not appear to us that he adds 
to the common stock of knowledge on the subject. 

Having disposed of Madame de Sévigné and her lovers, our 
author proceeds with a series of chapters on Les Femmes Ver- 
tueuses du Grand Siécle. At first sight this would not seem to 
be a very laborious task, as most of the t names among the 
ladies of the Court of Louis XIV. would, if we may trust the 
evidence of their contemporaries, be excluded from such a list. 
But the character of an age does not depend entirely on the 
practices of a court, or on the sentiments that prevail in a luxurious 
metropolis. The provinces, no doubt, were —~ little tainted 
with the immorality of the capital, and even in Paris there was 
an important section of society that did not come into contact 
with the Court, or feel the influence of its example. Probably no 
society ever existed in modern times in which a majority, or any- 
thing near it, was systematically immoral. But there are times, 
such as the reign of Louis XIV. and the Regency, when unblush- 
ing vice enjoys a comparative immunity from public opinion. It 
would, however, be wrong to infer that such a state of things is 
absolutely incompatible with individual morality. At Paris, in 
the Grand Sitcle, there were, we know, many women, by position 
and birth thrown into the society of the Court, who ‘lived and 
died without any suspicion being attached tothem. But the writers 
of memoirs take more pleasure in repeating scandals than im 
presenting pictures of quiet family life, and it follows that the 
sons who were most distinguished by the eccentricity of their orbits 
have had more than their proper weight in the estimate which has 
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been subsequently made of their age. M. Babou, feeling the injustice 
which tay oe to the Grand Siécle, does his best for Les 
Femmes Vertueuses, beginning with Madame de la Guette, a per- 
sonage of unexceptionable character, and concluding with Madame 
de Maintenon and the mother of the Regent. We cannot attempt 
to follow him through seven biographies of illustrious ladies, 
though one of them, Madame de Maintenon, affords matter for 
interminable controversy. M. Babou, however, takes a much 
more favourable view of her than is usually met with among 
writers who have studied attentively the of Louis XIV. 

The remaining chapters of this work are short essays, designed to 
illustrate the life of Versailles and the state of opinion during the 
Fronde, which, with a few extracts from documents and ballads, 
given in an appendix, complete the volume. There is much to 
complain of in this book. The author falls into the fault, so very 
common among his countrymen, of indiscriminate admiration of 
the Grand Sidele. Everything is painted in glowing colours—a 

rocess, we submit, very fatal to pictures of manners. The age of 
uis XIV. was, in its beginning, full of power and promise of 
greatness ; it ended in the utter destruction of freedom of thought, 
and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. So far as the influence 
of the Court and Paris extended, it was unmixedly baneful to the 
national life of France. The society of Paris became infinitely 
frivolous, and we know from Saint Simon what the state of the 
Court was. A judgment on such a period is not to be given in 
a flippant, off-hand manner. To estimate such an age correctly, it 
must be com with that which preceded, and that which 
immediately followed it; and it must be tried by some more 
severe standard than external refinement of manners. It is im- 
ible not to perceive the steady growth of despotism on the one 
d, and of abject submission on the other. Those personages 
who are represented as so charming were very little better than 
refined and frivolous slaves, who bowed down before the idol at 
Versailles, who believed, or said they believed, that everything 
that Louis said or did was right, and had no pity for the victims 
of persecution. Even Madame de Sévigné, speaking of the revo- 
cation of the Edict, wrote, “ Rien n’est si beau que ce qu'il contient. 
Jamais aucun roi n’a fait et ne fera rien de si mémorable.” The 
history of those times relates the savage delight with which the 
courtiers and the salons welcomed the dragonades of Louvois. 
They could cheerfully tolerate the practice of the worst vices 
before their own eyes; but to be a Huguenot was a crime that the 
most civilized nation in Europe could not witness without pious 
horror, and pursued with fire and sword. With every respect 
for-the great age of French literature, which it must always be 
remembered belonged to the first portion of the reign of Louis 
XIV., we should be unwilling to pass as favourable a judgment 
upon it as M. Babou would have us to do. It may have been 
an age of gallantry and wit, but it was terribly wanting in in- 
dependence of thought and earnestness of purpose. That side 
of the picture is never shown to us sufficiently distinctly by 
French writers, who seem, even at this distance of time, to be 
dazzled and fascinated by the glittering magnificence of the Grand 
Monarque. They seldom appear to bear in mind that it is the 
business of an historian or critic to take a purely judicial view of 
the matter before him. On the contrary, they seem to think their 
se is answered by an indiscriminate eulogy of France and 
everything French. The result is, that they are rarely available 
as trustworthy guides in history or in literature where France is 
concern 

We must also state that, so far as we can see, M. Babou has 
not added anything of importance to the literature of his subject. 
The materiale of his a gpa well known to most readers, but 
there is no connexion or satisfactory arrangement in his treatment 
of them. It is not @ continued sketch, as any ordinary person 
would understand the word, but a series of short essays, which do 
not hang well together, and which are written in the detestable 
jerking style of the common fuetlleton of commerce. It is one 
P| ha least meritorious books of this class that we have seen 

te. 


COX’S TALES OF THE GODS AND HEROES® 


M* COX’S powers of story-telling seem to be inexhaustible. 
BA After diverging into the half-historical ground of the 
Tale of the Great Persian War, he has now returned to the 
mythical region from which he originally started in the Zales from 
Greek Mythology. We are glad to find, what we do not always 
find in authors whose works follow each other so rapidly, that Mr. 
Cox's powers have been strengthened rather than diminished by 
exercise, and that success has not tempted him into hurry or care- 
lessness. The Tales of the Gods and Herves form the natural sequel 
to the Tales from Greek: Mythology. Mr. Cox’s first book was an 
experiment, and a rather venturous one. Could Greek mythical 
stories be thrown into a form which very young children would 
like to read or hear—that form being, at the same time, one which 
‘Was quite fit for them to read or hear, and one which would sug- 
gest no ideas which the most scientific study of mythology in after 
times would oblige them to cast aside? This last is no small part 
of the difficulty. The great object, and one of the most difficult 
objects, in tasking children anything, is to ensure that they are 


set to learn .othing which they will afterwards have to unlearn. 


Many people seem to think that anything will do for a child’s 
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book—that it does not matter if a history for children, for instance, 
be as full of blunders as the stupidest of hack writers can make it. 
But in truth, as a child has no means of correcting blunders, a 
blunder in a child’s book is really more culpable than a blunder 
anywhere else. A child’s knowledge must necessarily be very im- 
rfect and inadequate, but it should be accurate to the minutest 
etail as far as it goes. Early instruction should be of such a kind 
that later instruction will not find anything to root up, but will 
rather find a foundation on which to raise its own building. This 
roblem Mr. Cox very succes:fully solved in his first set of stories. 
ey were told in such a way that every child delighted to hear 
them, and, at the same time, in a way in which none but a 
scholar and scientific eae could have told them. They 
were meant for very young children, and here and there the 
language was _——- almost too childish ; still, they thoroughly 
pleased those for whom they were meant, and they P eased others 
also, both old and young, learned and unlearned. few notes at 
the end of the volume hinted, rather than showed, how much real 
scholarship and philosophy had gone towards the composition of 
what in form were mere nursery stories. The present collection 
takes a higher and wider than its predecessor. Only 
a few of the Greek legends could be treated in the = 
way in which Mr. Cox treated those in his first book. e great 
object there was to tell the stories in such a way as to prevent 
young hearers from asking awkward theological questions. A 
child only beginning to learn his own religion might well be 
confused by the mention of Gods and Goddesses, especially of 
Gods and Goddesses playing the parts which they do in many of 
the Greek tales. Mr. Cox, therefore, in his first collection, con- 
fined himself to those stories which could be told as fairy tales. 
Lady Démétér and Lady Circé are clearly something more than 
every-day women, but they raise no theological puzzles, any 
more than the fairy godmother in Cinderella. So the ram of 
Hellé, and the bull of Europa, perform feats beyond the 
power of ordinary rams and bulls; but they are ye by 
the child with the same frame of mind — certainly not believing, 
but not definitely disbelieving — with which it accepts the trans- 
formation of lizards and pumpkins, and the existence of two- 
headed giants to be overthrown by Jack. But many of the Greek 
stories cannot be told in this way. They are adapted only for 
somewhat older readers, who have got beyond the when 
their own ideas are likely to be confused by the mention of st 
Gods and their strange actions. This second class of stories Mr. 
Cox has attempted in the present volume, and he has attempted 
them with the same success which attended his first beginnings. His 
narrative on indeed, has never before had so fine an oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself. The Persian War gave it more sco 
than the first set of tales, and this in gives it more than the 
Persian War. Mr. Cox’s way of telling the tales satisfies both 
the young, for whom they are chiefly meant, and those who can 
compare them for themselves with the sources whence they are 
drawn. And, asin the case of the Persian War, we suspect that 
Mr. Cox’s way of reproducing a Greek tale gives an unlearned 
reader a really better notion of the spirit of the old Greek writers 
than can be got from more literal translations. The tale of 16 
and Prometheus is told in a way which in no sort translates 
Aéschylus, but which still is thoroughly Aischylean : — 

So Héré sent a gadfly to goad the heifer with its fiery over hill and 
valley, across sea and river, to torment her if she lay down to rest, and 
madden her with pain when she sought to sleep. In gricf and madness she 
fied from the pastures of Inachos, past the city of Erectheus into the land of 
Cadmus the Theban. On and on still she went, resting not by night or da’ 
through the Dorian and Thessalian plains, until at last she came to the wild 
Thracian land. Her feet bled on the sharp stones; her body was torn 
by the therns and brambles, and tortured by the stings of the fearful 
gadfly. Still she fled on and on, while the tears streamed often down her 
cheeks, aud her moaning showed the tness of her agony. “O Zeus,” she 
said, “ dost thou not see me in my misery? Thou didst tell me once of th 
love ; and dost thou suffer me now to be driven thus wildly from land to 
without hope of comfort or rest? Slay me at once, I pray thee, or suffer 
me to sink into the deep sea, that so I may put off the sore burden of my 
woe.” 

But I6 knew not that, while she spake, one heard her who had suffered 
even harder things from Zeus. Far above her head, towards the desolate 
crags of Caucasus, the wild eagle soared shrieking in the sky ; and the vulture 
hovered near, as though waiting close to some dying man till death should 
leave him for its prey. Dark snow-clouds brooded heavily on the mountain, 
the icy wind crept lazily through the frozen air ; and 16 thought that the hour 
of her death was come. Then, as she raised her head, she saw far off a giant 
form, which seemed fastened by nails to the naked rock ; and a low groan 
reached her ear, as of one in mortal pain, and she heard a voice which said, 
“Whence comest thou, daughter of Inachos, into this savage wilderness ? 
Hath the love of Zeus driven thee thus to the icy corners of the earth ? ” 
Then 16 gazed at him in wonder and awe, and said, “ How dost thou know 
my name and my sorrows? and what is thine own wrong? Tell me (if it 
is given to thee to know) what awaits thee and me in the time to come ; for 
sure I am that thou art no mortal man. Thy giant form is as the form of gods 
or heroes, who come down sometimes to mingle with the sons of men; and 
— must be the wrath of Zeus, that thou shouldest be thus tormented here.” 

hen he said, “ O maiden, thou seest the Titan Prometheus who brought down 


from his place and set up new gods upon his throne. So he forgot all 

good deeds in time past, how [ had aided him when the earth-born prt 
sought to destroy his power and heaped rock on rock and crag on crag to 
smite him on his throne; and he caught me by craft, telling me in smooth 


words how that he was my friend, and that my honour should not faii in the 
halls of Olympus. So he took me unawares and bound me with iron chains, 
and bade Hephestos take and fasten me to this mountain side, where the 
frost and wind and heat scorch and torment me by day and night, and the 
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fire for the children of men, and taught them how to build themselves houses 
and till the earth, and how to win for themselves food and clothing. I gave 
them wise thoughts and good laws and prudent counsel, and raised them from 
the life of beasts to a life which was fit for speaking men. But the son of 
Cronos was afraid at my with the aid of ; I ; 
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vulture gnaws my heart with its merciless beak. But my spirit is not wholly 
cast down ; for I know that I have done good to the sons of men, and that 
they honour the Titan Prometheus, who has saved them from cold and 
hunger and sickness. And well I know, also, that the reign of Zeus shall one 
day come to an end, and that another shall sit at length upon his throne, 
even as now he sits on the throne of his father Cronos. — p- 155-58. 


So 16 went on her weary road, and Hermes drew nigh to Prometheus, and 
‘bade him once again yield himself to the will of the mighty Zeus. But 
Prometheus laughed him to scorn; and as Hermes turned to §° away, the icy 
wind came shrieking through the air, and the dark cloud sank lower and lower 
down the hillside, until it covered the rock on which the body of the Titan 
was nailed ; and the great mountain heaved with the earthquake, and the 
blazing thunderbolts darted fearfully through the sky. Brighter and brighter 
flashed the lightning, and louder pealed the thunder in the ears of Prome- 
theus ; but he quailed not for all the tiery majesty of Zeus; and still, as the 


storm grew fiercer and the curls of fire were wreathed around his form, his | 


voice was heard amid the din and roar, and it spake of the day when the 
good shall triumph and unjust power shall be crushed and destroyed for 
ever.—Pp. 160-61. 

In the present volume Mr. Cox definitely appears in that 
character of scientific mythologist which its predecessor only 
suggested. Mr. Cox is a thorough-going follower of Professor 
Max Miller, whom he throughout acknowledges as his master, 
and who certainly may be proud of his disciple. In their view, 
mythology, like language, is the common property of the whole 


Aryan race. The particular legends of Greece, or India, or Scandi- _ 


navia stand in the same relation to one another as the spoken 
tongues of those several countries. The myths spring from | 
expressions, clad mostly in the simple poetry of an early time, | 
denoting the most ordinary physical phenomena — the rising and 

setting of the sun, and the alternations of the seasons. In the | 
‘Vedas many such phrases are to be found in their earlier stage, 

when their physical meaning was still obvious. But, even in | 
Homer, the original force of the words is lost. The sky, or the | 
sun, or the moon has become a personal divinity, and the phrase 

which originally expressed its daily physical course has become | 
4 legend of personal adventure. Mythology thus grew up, dis-_ 
tinet alike from religion and from morality. The apparently | 
immoral side of Greek mythology—the loose amours of the Gods, 

for instanee— may be set down entirely to this physical source. 

They are metaphors which have been gradually misunderstood, | 
and they do not imply that moral corruption which would | 
seem to be implied in the theory that the Greeks, or any 

other people, wilfully invented immoral fables about the Gods | 
whom they worshipped. Mr. Cox, then, as a follower of Professor | 
Miiller, naturally runs foul of those strange speculations of Mr. 

Giladstone’s, the strangest thing about which is, that 
they were published after the appearance of Professor Miiller’s | 
essay, and, as appears from quotations in Mr. Gladstone’s book, in | 
full knowledge of its contents. Now, Professor Miiller’s theory of | 
the origin of mythology, though a most attractive and probable | 
theory, is still only a theory, and neither Mr. Gladstone nor | 
anybody else is necessarily bound to accept it. But Professor | 
Miiler’s researches at least show that no explanation of the origin | 
of mythology can be listened to which does not deal with the | 
general mass of Aryan legend asa whole. It is open to any one | 
to find out some other explanation better than Professor Miiller’s ; 

but it must be one which, like his, grapples with the whole pheno- | 
mena of Greek, Teutonic, and Indian myths, and not with any one of 
them separately, Here, to say nothing of other objections, is the | 
overthrow of Mr. Gladstone’s whole system. According to him, | 
the Greek mythology is a. corruption of the patriarchal religion. 
Whether Indians, Persians, Teutons, Slaves, Celts, made inde- 
pendent corruptions of that religion, Mr. Gladstone does not tell | 
us. Mr. Cox goes through the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s theory, 
upsetting it at every step, but doing so with a sort of forbearance 
which is really wonderful. His subject brings him also into 
some degree of collision with Mr. Dasent, whose pleasant and 
useful Scandinavian labours supply him with many of his illustra- | 
tions. But Mr. Dasent is an enthusiast for one part of the subject, | 
and does not approach the whole with that wide and calm view | 
which Mr, Cox i learned of Professor Miiller. In his love for 

Northmen, he often unduly depreciates Greeks. Mr. Cox, on the 

other hand, though his own studies have evidently been mainly 

Hellenic, is ready to do equal justice to all brauches of the great 

brotherhood, wherever he finds them. 

We confess that it seems to us a difficulty in*the way of the 
theory propounded by Professor Miiller, and followed out by Mr. 
€ox, that, according to their view, some of the oldest fables 
in the Greek system would be those which, on every other 
ground, one would be disposed to place among the latest. 
he silence of Homer is not absolutely conclusive, but it 
must always count for something. ut the new theory 
carries back many stories which one has always looked on 
8 post-Homeric to the remotest antiquity. Thus, the purity of 
the Homeric conception of Phoebus Apollo is a point well insisted 
on by Mr. Gladstone, strange as is the use which he makes of it. 
‘This we have always looked on as the original conception, and we | 
have regarded the tales which give -him mistresses and children | 
like the other Gods as later corruptions. But if Apollo be really 
the Sua, and — the dawn, here is one of the tales which one 
would have set down as 7 the very latest transferred to the 
ba beginning of Aryan mythology. 

would be possible to raise up other difficulties—objections 
would be too strong a word—to a theory which, attractive as it 
is, and ably as it is set forth, can hardly expect universal acceptance 
omits first ce. But there:can be little doubt that Professor 
Miiller's views have gained a valuable supporter in Mr, Cox. 


| 


inured to labour. The majority, perhaps, are better 


| There can be still less doubt as to either the sound scholarship or 

the narrative power which his little book displays. With his 
skill in tale-telling, and the critical power displayed in his 
Persian War, we could almost wish that he would leave Greece 
for a while, and pay a visit to our own island. The two powers 
which Mr. Cox so remarkably unites could hardly be better 
employed than in giving English — and girls clearer and truer 
notions than they commonly get of the early history of their own 
race and country. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.* 
UR most distant North American colonies, British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island, move in a course the very reverse of 
what Adam Smith calls “the natural progress of opulence.” He 
argues that, as subsistence is necessarily prior to comfort and 
luxury, the cultivation and improvement of the country must in 


| the nature of things precede the growth of towns, and the greater 


part of the capital of a risingcommunity must be first directed to agri- 
culture, next to manufact and last of all, to foreign commerce. 
This necessary order is also, he observes, in conformity with the 
natural inclinations of mankind, agriculture being the pleasantest 
of all occupations, and being unattended with the risks of trade, 
From these premises the philosopher concludes that, if human insti- 
stutions had not thwarted nature, the towns could nowhere have 


"increased beyond what the improvement and cultivation of the 


territory in which they were situated could support, until the 
whole of that territory was completely cultivated. But he points 
out that this natural order of progress was inverted in the growth 
of all the States of Europe after the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire. “ The foreign commerce of their cities introduced all their 
finer manufactures, and manufactures and commerce together gave 
birth to the principal improvements of agriculture.” The causes 
which forced the different countries of Europe into “ this unnatural 
and retrograde order,” are investigated in the Third Book of the 
Wealth of Nations; and the explanation given amounts in brief to 
this — that the medizeval laws and customs affecting the ownership 
and tenure of land discouraged agriculture, while the inhabitants 
of towns arrived at independence and liberty much earlier than the 
occupiers of the soil. 

But how are we to account for the phenomenon that the youngest 
colonies of Great Britain in North America are following the same 
paths of progress as the feudal States of the middle ages? The 
very first consequence of the rush to the mines of British Columbia 
in 1858 was to create the flourishing town of Victoria, in Van- 
couver Island, which before was merely a factory of the Hudson Bay 
Company. On the main land, the less populous and less prosperous 
town of New Westminster, the capital of British Columbi 

w up, between which and the mining districts are now seve 
smaller towns. All these towns are purely commercial. In Van- 
couver Island iculture is still in its infancy, and in British 
Columbia it can hardly be said to exist as yet. In the latter, the 


, colonial population (as distinct from the native Indian tribes) 


consists almost exclusively of miners, shopkeepers, carriers or 
packers, town and road labourers, and military and civil officials — 
the a element largely preponderating during the mining 
season. Some time ago, the Victoria Daddy British Colonist, a 
sensibly written but villanously printed paper, observed : — 
“The town and country begin to swarm with men, most of them 
uainted 
with agriculture than with any other art. Yet all poles to be 
bound for Cariboo. Agriculture seems never to be taken into 
account.” This is a state of facts not only inconsistent, in ap 


ance, at least, with Adam Smith’s doctrines, but diametrically 


opposed to the precepts of a still greater philosopher ecti 

the proper constitution of a The 
wherewith you plant, according to Lord Bacon, ought to be gar- 
deners, ploughmen, labourers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, fishermen, 
fowlers, with some few apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, and bakers. 
But, he adds, “moil not too much underground, for the hope of 
— is uncertain, and useth to make the planters lazy in other 

ings.” 

If there were no land fit for either pasture or tillage in British 
Columbia, it would be unn to say anything more about 
the cause of the backwardness of agriculture. No one now dis- 
putes that Vancouver Island possesses, in addition to a climate 
closely resembling that of England, several rich tracts of arable 
and pasture land, which are, however, only beginning to be 
settled. ‘But as to the agricultural capabilities of British Co- 
lumbia, there has been some controversy, which ap to 
have arisen from a confusion between the coast an inland. 
districts of this territory, In the former, mountains and. forests 
predominate; but the mines are all in the interior, and beyond the 
range of the Cascade Mountains there is abundant room for a large 
farming population. In the country of the Thompson, the Bona- 
parte, and the Pavilion rivers, for example, as well as in that of 
the Similkameen and of the O! Lake, there are great tracts 
of excellent land : — 

In the interior of British Columbia Neg re Barrett-Lennard writes) the 
supply of the mining districts, and the different towns and settlements in 
their vicinity, with fish, meat, and vegetables, will prove a lucrative specu- 
lation. I would strongiy advise those who have the means of deing’so, and are= 
inclined to turn their attention to this branch of ind , to take stock into 
the interior, where the rearing of cattle, sheep, and pigs, cannst fail te amply 


* Travels in British Columbia, By Captain C.. E. Barrett-Lennard.. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. ° 
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repay them. With to the last-named animals, it may be observed 
that the Chinese, of which race there are so many to be found in the gold 
districts, scarcely ever eat any other kind of meat than pork. There are 
extensive open districts of the ‘finest land imaginable, capable of supporting 
innumerable herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, lying contiguous to the 
recently constructed high roads and inland water communication. The 
climate is remarkably healthy and bracing, and the air pure. 

Another writer, however, on the con , describes British 
Columbia as “one mass of wood ” —adding, that “it wants fine land, 
it wants climate, it wants everything except snow, sleet, and rain.”’ 
But, on turning to the map which accompanies the very book in 
which this sweeping condemnation of the whole country is pro- 
nounced, we observe one large district marked, “soil fertile and 
climate good,” and another marked, “country fine.” The soil and 
climate, therefore, are not the obstacles to the wth of 
agriculture. It is true that the traveller in British Colum- 
bia will be reminded of the gloomy horrors of “those matted 
woods, where birds forget to sing,” to which the exiles from 
the Deserted Village were driven; but we have the most un- 

uestionable testimony that between the Thompson and the 
Ronnie rivers there are vast undulating table-lands where 
there is no more than sufficient wood for the settler’s requirements. 
The traveller may, for instance, canter his horse without a check 
from the nature of the ground the whole way from Kamloops to 
Sython, turning him out to ow at night. Such being the 
capabilities of the country, the Victoria British Colonist impresses 
upon its readers that there is a way in which a fortune can be 
made in British Columbia without breasting the snow on the Bald 
Hills, or packing beans and bacon on their back from creek to creek 
in Cariboo :— 

That way is simply by taking up farms on the road to Cariboo. That way 
is by raising hay, oats, wheat, barley, potatoes, beans, pork, beef and mutton. 
These are the commodities that can be most easily exchanged for gold. One 
hundred and sixty acres of good land, anywhere from Bonaparte River to the 
mouth of the Quesnelle, will on the average prove a far better claim than the 
average of claims in the mines. There is not a country under the face of 
| sm ga now ofiers such brilliant inducements to the farmer as British 

umbia. 


How is it that such inducements have been held out in vain, if 
they exist? Is it simply an instance of the truth of Bacon's obser- 
vation, that the hope of mines useth to make the planters lazy 
in other things? Or is there anything peculiar to the economic 
conditions of a gold country, tending to the discouragement of 
agriculture, and to the reversal of the order of industrial develop- 
ment which Adam Smith describes as the natural one? Upon 
Adam Smith’s own principles, it follows that the industries which 
supply the prime necessaries of the miner’s life and occupation 
must be the first to settle themselves near the gold diggings; and 
this alone would account for commerce taking precedence of agri- 
culture, since the miner cannot wait for his fod until it can be 

in his new country, and he wants many things besides the 
food which even the most fertile soil in a new country can supply 
him with. He wants, for example, above all things, whisky. 
“Tf you ask,” says a Cariboo correspondent of the Victoria 
British Colonist, “ why provisions are so high, look at the nature 
of the first invoices which invariably follow civilization, and the 
predominant article will invariably be whisky.” The miner 
wants also tools, boots, and other articles which will not grow out 
of the ground, and which he must get from the merchant, and not 
from the farmer. For this reason alone we might look for the 
appearance of shops before farms in a mining colony, and the 
growth of towns before the cultivation of the country. Butthis is 
not the whole of the matter. Another principle well known to the 
student of modern political economy is at work on the side of 
commerce against agriculture. This is, that when a country has 
a pre-eminent advantage over foreign countries in the production 
of one or two commodities, it may be more profitable to import 
than to produce at home other commodities for the production of 
which it has not so decided a superiority. It may be that British 
Columbia has pastures as rich as any in the British isles, yet it 
may be cheaper to bring English cheeses and Irish butters round 
Cape Horn than to find them in the colony. The British Colonist 
— of Cariboo prices as offering a bounty upon farming near 
ariboo; but it forgets that those prices also impose an enormous 
tax upon the farmer, who has to pay for labour and everything at 
an extra’ t rate. Gold is cheap at Cariboo, and it ep 
abroad ; it flics from the cheap to the dear market, and the first 
people to surround the miner are those who act as his ts or 
carriers to and from foreign markets. Packers, storeke 
and merchants are the people he deals with, because they ketch 
him what he wants from places where gold is comparatively: 
scarce and labour comparatively cheap. The metallic riches of 
British Columbia make agriculture proporti ly costly in the 
colony, since every labourer looks for a miner's earnings, and farm 
urers are not to be had unless for enormous wages. It is not, 
then, the absence of fertile land, nor the presence of Red Indians 
and mosquitoes that forms the impediment to farming in British 
Columbia ; it is the presence of mines of still greater fertility than 
its richest soils. The distance of the mines from the coast, and 
the distance, again, of the colonial harbours from Oregon and 
California, may afford protection to the colonial produce of fresh 
meat and vegetables for the gold diggings; but the growth of 
cereals to any extent, or anything in the nature of elaborate agri- 


culture, is not likely to be seen in British Columbia for a num 


of years. Its exports of gold will be great, and its imports of 
provisions, in ex ry ten probably not be small. 
The discussion of economic question has led us away from 


—— Barrett-Lennard’s travels, which afford 2 good deal of 
useful and interesting information about both British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island. But his descriptions of the character and 
manners of the native ion are calculated to give the 
intending —— too vourable an impression of his future 
neighbours. ere are cruel feuds between these tribes; and, 
economically speaking, they are an incumbrance on, rather than 
a benefit to the colonies, since their numbers add but little to the 
supply of labour. But they have given little or no trouble to our 
settlers; and, although they do not like the American immigrants, 
and would cheerfully obey a signal from Governor Douglas to 
“ stampede” them, they are well-affected to “King George.” 
They are exceedingly itable and kind to shipwrecked Euro- 
peans. As carriers or they are perfectly trustworthy, and 
will encounter any amount of hardship and fatigue with a heavy 
burden on their backs ; and they will assist 2 settler in clearing his 
ground of wood, though they will not be very scrupulous about. 
pilfering from his farm if they get their o unity. The publi- 
cation of the journals of ~ eo Mayne, who explored the main- 
land under the direction of the Admiralty, will no doubt throw 
enuch additional the resources of British Columbia. 
But there is already sufficient evidence that the prospects of both 
colonies are bright, if they will only take care not to fall out with 
each other, or with the Indians. 


FARQUHAR’S PLAYS.* 


vas plays of Farquhar are seldom acted, and not much read. 
The Beaur is generally accounted the best of these 
plays, and it is probably the known, for it was acted a few 
years ago at Haymarket. The Recruiting is quite 
capable of being acted at the present day, by a good company, and 
it would surely be a very amusing — One charm of both 
these pieces is their completely English character. The scene of 
the first.is Lichfield, and, of the second, Shrewsbury. An inn at 
the former town still quotes Farquhar’s praise of that town’s ale; 
and the “ Raven,” at the latter town, where Captain Plume had 
his quarters, is still open to any officer who may be sent on 
recruiting service in the district round the Wrekin. The Constant 
Couple could not well be acted now, without sadly clipping 
the part of that amusing personage, Sir Harry Wildair. his 
character was originally played by the famous actor Wilks; 
and it may have been the difficulty of following him that caused 
the part to be afterwards sa we given to some favourite 
who, in the dress and character of a fine gentleman, o— 
that Farquhar wrote, was certain to leave one half of the house 
contented with their evening’s amusement. The play was produced 
in 1700. Sir Harry Wildair had made a campaign in Flanders. 
He says he went to Landen, where he was heartily drubbed in the 
battle with the butt-end of a Swiss musket. Thence he went to 
Paris, where he had half-a-dozen intrigues, bought half-a-dozen 
new suits, fought a couple of duels, and returned to London. He 
cut short his travels for the sake of a woman, but such a woman’! 
“There's more glory in her smile than in the Jubilee at Rome, and 
I would rather kiss her hand than the Pope's toe.” The two 
gentlemen who listen to these raptures are both of them admirers 
of the lady who excites them. One of them, Colonel Standard, 
goes off rather disturbed. The other asks Sir Harry, who suspects: 
the Colonel to be a rival, whether he would fight for his mistress. 
“Fight!” answers Sir , “let me consider. I love her, 
that’s true; but then I love honest Sir Harry Wildair better. 
The Lady Lurewell is divinely charming—right. But then a. 
thrust in the guts, or a Middlesex jury, is as ugly as the Devil.” 
The character of Sir Wildair would not be understood if it. 
were not noticed that his rival, Colonel Standard, says that he 
behaved very bravely in Flanders. On mature deliberation, he 
thinks that he would fight for the lady. “But no more of her. 
Prithee, Vizard, can’t you recommend a friend to a pretty mistress, 
by the bye, till I can find my own ?” — for he does not know where: 
er Seger lives. Vizard hereupon gives him a letter to Lady 
Darling, the mother of Angelica, representing that Sir ee 
comes to make honourable proposals to the daughter, whereas Sir 
Harry's intentions are of another kind. The behaviour of Sir 
Harry to these ladies under this mistake as to their character 
makes some of the best scenes in the play, which is, on this 
account, resentable on the modern Yet, if the 
could ever —— the means, it ought to do so here; for Sir 
falls 'y in love with Angelica, and marries 
her. He calls on Lady Darling, admires the handsome house 
and the footmen, and is introduced to Angelica. Mamma, 
after a few words of compliment, leaves the room, for the 
stage mamma always does so; and it might be convenient — at 
least for suitors who are not bashful — if mamma would do so in 
real life. Sir Harry finds himself much more embarrassed than he 
would have thought possible. “By heaven! there’s such a com- 
manding innocence in her looks, that I dare not ask the question.” 
Angelica falls in love with him at once. “ Now all the charms of 
real love and feigned indifference assist me to engage his heart, for 
mine is lost already.” Sir Harry cannot get on at all. Angelica, 
seeing his confusion, hopes that he is caught, and ventures a step 
towards you business to im- 
.” Sir Harry, thus aroused, goes far en to make Angelica 
* The Dramatic Works of Wi , Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Fi 
eal and Critical Natta by Leigh Haat London 
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with humble apologies from Sir Harry, which are accepted ; 
it ends in just the same way. Vizard advises Sir Harry, when 

he makes his next assault, to encou his spirits with brisk 

burgundy. Lady Darling tells her daughter that, as she has to 

deal with a man of a peculiar temper, she may allow him some ex- 

traordinary encouragement. For a third time they are left together. 

By the help of b dy, Sir Harry soon gets far enough to 

make Angelica call the footmen. Sir Harry draws at once his 

sword and his purse, and by the help of both soon drives the 

auxiliaries from the field. “TI have pet the whole army to flight, 

and now take the General prisoner.” Thus deserted and hardly 

pressed, Angelica speaks very prettily :— 

Think not I am defenceless ’cause alone, 

Your very self is guard against yourself, 

I’m sure there's something generous in your soul ; 

My words shall search it out, 

And eyes shall fire it for my own defence. 


Sir a5 2 is certain she must have been reading the Rival 
Queens. He holds forth to her at great length as to the value of 
virtue and of money. “A hundred guineas will buy a hundred 
fine things; and fine things are for fine ladies; and fine ladies 
are for a mess and fine gentlemen are—egad, this 
burgundy es a man like an angel.” Finally, he 
screws up his courage to offer her the purse. Angelica 
throws it down and stamps on it. “She tramples under 
foot that deity which all the world adores. Oh, the blooming 
pride of beautiful eighteen!” Sir Harry thinks he will call 
the old lady to his aid, but gets into still greater trouble when 
he talks to her. Finally, there is an explanation ; and the ladies, 
after scolding right and left, leave him with a hint that he can 
only repair their honour either by killing Vizard or marrying 
Angelica. Sir Harry balances these alternatives :— 

Aere am I brought to a very pretty dilemma. I must commit murder or 
commit matrimony. Which is best now? A licence from Doctors’ Commons 
or a sentence from the Old Bailey? If I kill my man, the law hangs me ; 
if I marry my woman, I shall hang myself. But, damn it! cowards dare 
fight ; I'll marry, that’s the most daring action of the two. 


In the intervals of his solicitation of Angelica, Sir Harry had 
been assiduous in courtship of Lady Lurewell. He tells Vizard, 
after his first visit to Angelica, that he made but a broken voyage 
by Vizard’s card, but is at that moment bound for another port. 
“ What! have you given over all thoughts of Angelica?” “No, 
no, I’ll think of her some other time.” Meanwhile Colonel 
Standard is besieging Lady Lurewell as closely as the army did 
Namur. Vizard moves the Colonel’s jealousy of Sir Harry. 
They meet in Covent Garden, and the Colonel bids his rival 
draw. Sir Hi complies, saying, “Perhaps, Colonel, this 
is the prettiest blade you have seen.” The Colonel hopes he 
is no coward, and reminds him that he fought in Flanders. 
True, Sir Harry did fight there, for the same reason that he wore 
a red coat, because ’twas fashionable ; but the Colonel is a soldier, 
and fighting is his trade, and ’tis downright madness to contend 
with any man in his profession. Presently Sir Harry remembers 
to ask what is the quarrel? “A woman, Sir.” “Then I put up 
my sword. Take her.” Finally, Colonel Standard and Lady 
Lurewell discover that they were in love twelve years before. 
The author does not explain why they did not discover this earlier, 
nor can we. Their love, rekindled on both sides, ends in marriage, 
and gives to the play its title of the Constant Couple. 

The most amusing character of the Recruiting Officer is Sergeant 
Kite. The play was produced in 1706, when the Sergeant might 
safely promise glory to his recruits under the conduct of the Duke of 
Marlborough. ‘The first scene is laid in the yal pe of Shrews- 
bury, and it opens witha speech from Sergeant Kite. If any gentlemen 
have a mind to serve Her Majesty, and pull down the I'rench Kin 
— if any ’prentices have severe masters, any children have undutifi 
parents— if any servants have too little wages, or any husband too 
much wife—let them repair to the noble Sergeant Kite, at the sign 
of the Rayen, in the good town of Shrewsbury, The Sergeant 
does not beat his drums to ensnare or inveigle any man, for he is a 
man of honour; and, besides, he does not beat up for common 
soldiers, but lists only grenadiers. He that has the good fortune 
to be born six-foot high was born to be a great man. Among 
the Sergeant’s auditors are Costar Pearmain and Thomas Appletree, 
two ts out of Herefordshire. The Sevygeant scorns to 
wheedle any man, but he must say that never in his life has he 
seen a better built man than Costar. “ How firm and strong he 
treads! He steps like a castle.” The worthy Sergeant's elo- 
quence is well seconded by the authorities. Justice Balance says 
to Captain Plume—and the sentiment is not yet extinct in 
England — “Give us but blood for our money, and you shan’t 
want men. . . Get us but another mareschal of France, and I'll 
g° myself for a soldier.” The Captain inquires for the Justice’s 

ir daughter Silvia. The Justice answers, “Ah, Captain! what 
is my daughter to a mareschal of France? We're upon a nobler 
subject, I want to have a particular description of the battle of 
Hochstadt ” — which is now called Blenheim. The Mareschal of 
France here alluded to M. Tallard, who was taken prisoner in 
that battle. We may be sure that the Captain’s reply brought 
down thunders of applause :— 

The battle, Sir, was a very pretty battle as one should desire to see, but we 
were all so intent upon victory, that we never minded the battle. All that I 
know of the matter is, our General commanded us to beat the French, and 
we did so; and if he pleases but to say the word, we'll do it again. 


While this scene is passing, the Sergeant and his rustic friends 


have been improving the occasion at the Raven, and now come on 
the stage singing :— 

Over the hills, and over the main, 

To Flanders, Portugal, or Spain. 

The Queen commands, and we'll obey — 

Over the hills and far away. 
“Thus,” says the Sergeant, “do soldiers live. We live—’tis 
impossible to tell how we live. You are a king—you are an 
emperor, and I’m a prince.” Appletree will be no emperor, but a 
justice of peace; and Pearmain will be Queen of England, for 
that’s greater than any king. The Sergeant shows them the 
Queen’s picture, set in gold—‘So like her Majesty.” The in- 
scription, “ Carolus,” is Latin for Queen Ann. Pearmain would 
like to buy the picture, if it is within the compass of a crown. 
The generous Sergeant insists on giving a picture to each —_ 
At this moment enters Captain Plume, singing, “Over the hills and 
far away.” The sequel is admirably natural :— 

Kite. Off with your hats ; ‘ounds, off with your hats! This is the Captain, 
the Captain. 

Apple. We have seen captains afore now, mun, 

Pear. <Ay, and lieutenant-captains too; flesh, I’se keep on my nab. 

Apple. And l’se scarcely doif mine for any captain in England. My 
vather’s a freeholder. 

The Sergeant explains to the Captain that these are volun- 
teers: — 

Pear. Wauns, Tummas, what’s this? Are you listed ? 

_— Flesh, not I. Are you, Costar ? 

ear. Wauns, not I! 

Kite. What, not listed! Ha! ha! ha! a very good jest, i’ faith ! 

As the debate grows warmer, the Sergeant threatens to have 
one shot for an example to the other. On investigation, it appears 
that both have received the Queen’s money; and Pearmain con- 
cludes that “ Carolus” is three and twenty shillings and sixpence 
in Latin. The Sergeant is ready to swear that they were fairl 
enlisted ; but the Captain fears that it will hardly do. In feign 
indignation, he drives off Kite, and returns to talk over the rustics. 
Pearmain’s business is soon done: —“ Wauns! Captain, give me 
a shilling. I'll follow you to the end of the world.” Appletree 
tries to dissuade his friend, but failing, resolves to follow him. 
This lively scene ends with the same soldiers’ song which opened 


it: — 
Courage, boys, ’tis one to ten, 
we return all  tisplay, 
Vhile conquering colours we 
Over the hulls and fur away. d 


The seductive Captain Plume has, it need not be said, enlisted the 
affections of Justice Balance’s daughter Silvia. That young lady, 
being sent into the country to be out of the Captain's way, returns 
disguised in boy’s clothes, and enters the Captain’s company as a 
volunteer. She is taken before her own father and other justices 
to be regularly enlisted, and treats their Worships with small 
respect. Justice Balance begs the Captain “ not to discharge that 
fellow on any account whatever.” Afterwards, when he finds out 
what he has done, he resolves to ratify it. Not without some 
lingering regret, Captain Plume exchanges freedom and ambition 
for love and quiet life, and gives up raising recruits except in the 
matrimonial way. 


THE REVERSE OF THE SHIELD.* 


A REALLY good book on the South—giving a clear and 
temperate account of Southern life and institutions, from the 
stand-point of a — and sober-minded citizen of the 
Southern States— would certainly be one of the most useful, 
and, in all probability, would be one of the most popular works 
that could be published at this season. The South Vindicated 
hardly answers this description. It isa polemic, not a philosophical 
work; and its author is not a thoughtful man, nor an accurate 
observer. He is not, on the whole, angry or intemperate ; but he 
is one-sided, and very imperfectly informed in regard to the affairs 
of any country but his own. Nevertheless, the book contains @ 
good deal of incidental information that is both valuable and 
interesting. It presents the Southern side of many questions in & 
clear and forcible manner; and it is decidedly the most valuable 
contribution which any American has yet made to the literature of 
the American quarrel. 

The vices which belong to the original character of the book 
detract considerably from its merits. It consists, for the most 
part, of a number of letters addressed to the American press 
during the Presidential contest of 1860; and, as these have ess 
very insufficiently amended and adapted to their present form, there 
is throughout a prolixity which is very wearisome, and a want of 
arrangement which renders it yo e to get a clear view of the 
author’s argument as a whole. e shall be content to glean from 
it a number of facts, either new or presented from a new point of 
view, which throw more or less light on the condition of the 
South and on the political history of Secession, without entering 
into any discussion of the wider questions which are rather 
gested than solved by Mr. Williams's reasoning. But, at 
outset, we must warn our readers that they will find in the volume 
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many sore trials of their patience. Writing for Americans, and 
with the true American ignorance of and prejudice against Eng- 
land, the late Minister to Turkey utters an amount of nonsense 
about English policy and English institutions which would 
qualify him for the society of French dramatists and feuille- 
tonistes. His estimate of English Abolitionism is as absurd 
as it is unjust. It is true that Great Britain was once the 
chief uphoider of the slave trade, and that for a long time 
that iedeaan trafiic was carried on chiefly under her flag. It 
is true that she forced it upon her reluctant colonies; and 
that among those that most strongly resisted her in the matter 
were Jamaica, afterwards the focus of the West Indian oppesition 
to emancipation, and South Carolina, recently the stronghold of 
slavery in the United States. But it is not true that the Mother- 
country was converted to better views by the loss of her provinces 
on the American continent. That loss in no respect changed — it 
scarcely even weakened — her strong interest in the maintenance 
of slavery and the slave trade. 
England is one of the most remarkable phenomena in history. 
Seldom, if ever before, was there an example of such a victory 
won by moral foree—by an ares to princi et of religious duty 
and abstract justice, against t 


ractice of a nation. 


ruled the opinion and the 
ave proved that that trade was detri- 


the slave trade could never 


mental to England. They would have failed even to convince their | 
countrymen that it was not of great use to her navy. But they | 


could and did succeed in proving it a crime, and in making the nation 
feel it to be a sin; and when they had accomplished this national 
conversion, no thoughts of interest, no appeals to prudence, could 

revent the country from giving instant efiect to its convictions, 

et, if ever the slave trade had been what it was alleged to be—a 
source of wealth to Great Britain, and of strength to her navy—it 
was so as much after the Declaration of Independence as before. 
The same 


interest of her colonies—some said the real interest of the negroes 
themselves—required delay, if not indefinite postponement; but 
the moral conyiction of the nation overpowered all such con- 
siderations, and we ruined half of our colonial empire, and 
sacrificed twenty millions sterling, to do what was felt to be a 
national duty, ‘There is nothing in her annals of which England 
may be more purely and thoroughly proud. But Mr. Williams sets 
down both the abolition of the slave trade and the emancipation 
of the slaves to the account of a Machiavellian policy. Eng- 
land, he says, desired to ruin the tropical possessions of all 
her rivals by driving them to abolish slavery; and in order to 
achieve this, she began by the sacrifice of her own West Indian 
colonies! We will not do Mr. Williams the injustice to imagine 
that he believes this; but the fact that he states it clearly shows 
that he thought his countrymen capable of believing it. We 
should have conceived that even the most impassioned admirers of 
slavery in South Carolina or Alabama must have given England 
credit for perfect unselfishness in her advocacy of abolition. We 
have almost as much interest in the maintenance of slavery as the 
planters themselves. Emancipation in the South would signify a 


five years’ cotton famine, costing us twenty or thirty millions a | 


year, and probably the utter ruin of the Lancashire manufacturers. 
Yet we are deliberately accused of desiring this result, in order to 
stimulate the growth of cotton in India! And when we find such 
stuff as this followed up by representations as to the condition of 
the English working classes which are worthy of the wildest of 
the “Christian Socialists,” we certainly grow impatient, and feel 
sorely tempted to throw down the book in disgust, and condemn 
the author as either an utter fool or an ignorant and untruthful 


demagogue. 
But, having read to the end, we are compelled to change our 


first opinion. Mr. Williams can write well and soberly on subjects | 
which he understands, and in which he is more deeply interested | 


than in the honesty of English enthusiasts or the fate of English 
labourers. And we are not quite sure that the English press has 
any right to cast stones at Southern slanderers of England. We 


fear there is much truth in the author's bitter remarks concerning | 
the extraordinary credulity with which the most extravagant 
falsehoods in regard to the South are retailed and believed in this — 
country. We have not forgotten Mr. Arrowsmith’s Georgian ex- | 


periences; and it was only the other day that a very respectable 
morning journal seriously related how, on the alarm of the capture 
of New Orleans, the planters in Texas collected their negroes, shut 
them up in their barns along with their other movable property, and 
deliberately burnt their human and other chattels on the altar of 
State patriotism. There are English journals which may fairly be 
set off against The South Vindicated. It is not agreeable to a 
sincere philanthropist to be told that he is scheming for the 
selfish aggrandizement of a country to which (as his mind misgives 
him) the success of his schemes would be utterly ruinous; but 


it must be infinitely more exasperating to a kind-hearted, hot-_ 


headed gentleman, detained abroad in his own despite, to be 
assured that he and his friends are in the habit of flogging to death 
or roasting alive human beings for whom he has at least a kindlier 
feeling than he ever had for the Yankees, and to find the calumny 


gravely received as undoubted truth by a people —— the same | 
f. 


tongue and born of the same encestors as himself. Has not the 
Southerner a better reason to complain of English libels on the 
~ than we to be indignant at the strange delusions of Mr. 


concerning England ? 


The growth of Abolitionism in | 


e prejudices, the habits, the political | 
influences, and the material interests that had for generations | 
The enemies of | 


y worked by the same means the emancipation of © 
the slaves in the West Indies, The interest of this country, the | 


unconstitutionality. 


we find an eminent popular preacher recommending “S 


| Sa ” as the only effective agents for the conversion of 


It is probable that, as he says, we derive our ideas of American 
slavery, and our credulity as to its horrors, from our preconceived 
notions of slavery as it existed in the West Indies. We are bound 
to remember, however, that, even if there were no exaggeration in 

the accounts circulated by the Abolitionists regarding West Indian 
slavery, that which prevails on the American Continent exists 
_ under different conditions, and may therefore be expected to present 
a different aspect. Our West Indian proprietors were either 
absentees, or residents only anxious to —e x a fortune as soon as 
_ possible, and return home to spend it. Our West Indian negroes 
_ were mostly African-born, stubborn, untameable heathens and 
| savages; and being such, they made sa of those who had to 
| them in to labour and obedience. ey were cheap, so that 
| the brutality engendered by passion was not checked by interest. 
American planters and American negroes are, for the most part, 
_ born on the same plantation, and grow up together. The slave is 
| a semi-civilized, and in some sense a Christian man, used to work 
_ and toorder. The master has for him that feeling which every man 
| has for the creatures that are his, and were his father’s before him. 
| Brutality is not needed; and, if an owner be unrestrained by any 
humanity towards a fellow-creature, he is obliged to be careful of 
a chattel which costs a thousand or twelve hundred dollars. We 
might expect, then, that the slavery of the South would be a 
different thing from the slavery of the West Indies. That it is so 
is clear from the fact that, though 1,700,000 or more n are 
supposed to have been imported into our islands, there were 
living there, when emancipation was proclaimed, only 780,000 ; 
whereas in the Southern States, which have only received 400,000 
negroes from Africa, there are now 4,000,000. This rapid 
multiplication of the slave race could never have en 
place if they had been systematically ill-treated. And when 
we see the fruitlessness of Northern attempts to excite servile 
insurrection — when we find that “ contrabands” never bring any 
useful information to the North, while they are among the most 
successful of Southern spies—we are forced to conclude that the 
Abolitionist legends concerning the discontent and physical 
wretchedness of the negroes are as untrue as they are improbable. 

We can believe that there is much truth in Southern assertions 
as to the physical well-being of the slave, without attributing, on 
that account, any merit to the system of slave labour. The negro 
is too costly a chattel to be ill-housed or ill-provided. He lives, 
too, where food is so abundant that much of it will not pay for 
the cost of transport. Hogs rear themselves in the woods ; game 
is plentiful; vegetables and fruit are stacked in the open air. 
The slave can and does help himself. Of bacon and sweet potatoes 
he may always have his fill. The opossum, which is with negroes 
a choice delicacy, he is free to hunt when his day’s work is over. 
He is not warned off from the woods by any game laws, nor barred 
out by locks and bolts from the plantation stores. He is well fed, 
not by the liberality of his master or by the productiveness of his 
own labour, but by the bounty of nature, 

We attach little value to any such arguments in favour of 
slavery as a thing right or tolerable in the abstract. But in the 
controversy with Northern Abolitionism, the slave-owner certainly 
has much to say for himself. Until lately, we had heard only one 
side of the dispute. We had seen nothing unjust or unconstitu- 
tional in the attempt to exclude slavery from the Territories ; and 
we had seen something very lawless and ou us in the threats 
to hang, and the actual tarring and feathering, unlucky Abolitionists 
who might be detected within the frontiers of a Slave State. The 
resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law has been the subject of warm 
| sympathy and approval in this country; and the North has had 
| the credit for having, however slowly, followed the generous. 

example of England in striking the chains off her bondsmen. 
Mr. Williams tells us that the Northern States sacrificed nothin 
to abolish slavery. They sold the slaves South, and then docheood 
| that slavery, proved to be unprofitable, should no longer exist 
within their frontiers. They desired to exclude slavery from the 
Territories, not from humanity towards the slave, but from the hatred 
of slave competition with free labour. “The white man needs this 
continent to labour upon,” was Mr. Seward’s dictum; in accordance 
with which the Free States of the West exclude not merely slave, but 
black labour from their soil. And there is much reason to think 
that the decision of the Supreme Court, declaring that neither 
Congress nor Territorial Legislatures deriving their authority from 
Congress could exclude slaves from the Territories previously to 
their reorganization as States, was in perfect accord with the 
spirit of the Constitution. The Southern States had some right 
to claim that they, as joint-citizens of the common territory, 
should enjoy therein for their citizens and their Property 1 
privileges accorded to the citizens and property of the North. At 
all events, the Supreme Court is the only authorized interpreter 
of the Constitution; and a party established with the avowed 
_ object of overruling its interpretation might fairly be accused of 
The Abolitionist section of the my Seen 
openly set the Constitution at defiance. As citizens, they were 
bound by the Fugitive Slave Law. A “higher law” might entitle 
them to disregard that obligation; but it could not excuse them 
in taking office and swearing obedience to the law with the 
deliberate purpose of violating it. Wilful and premeditated 
rjury is always unpardonable; and those who, like Theodore 
Parker, enco and sanctioned it, cannot be acquitted of 
at least designing to “do evil that good might come.” When 


"3 
slaveholder, and when we remember how John Brown acted on 


n= 
| 
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that recommendation (he is accused of murdering not merely 
unarmed men, but women and children), we can understand the 

justice dealt by Judge Lynch when the missionaries of 
such a creed were ht on Southern ground. 

Nor can we cwindepthattie election of a President pledged to an 
unconstitutional programme, by a coalition of Republicans and 
Abolitionists, without the aid of a single Southern vote, was accepted 
as the sigual for a dissolution of the Union. Never before had there 
been a sectional election. It is common to say that, up to 1860, 
the South had ed the Union and chosen the President. The 
truth is, that of nineteen Presidential elections held since the for- 
mation of the Union, sixteen have been carried by the majority of 
the Northern electoral votes; while only three have been carried 
by a Southern majority and a Northern minority. That is to say, 
four elections out five have resulted as they would have 
done if every Southern vote had been withheld ; not one has been 
carried by the South with the aid of less than one-third of the 
Northern votes. For the last thirty years every President except 
Mr. Buchanan has been the favourite of the Northern majority. 
Mr. Lincoln was elected by a hundred and eighty Northern votes 
in the Electoral Co against a hundred and twenty Southern 
and three Northern. Therefore, while in every former election the 
contest had been between parties, in this it was between geogra- 
phical sections. Whereas, in every former case the result had been 
that the Union was ruled bya national majority, in this case it was 
demanded that the South should be ruled by the North. So ill- 
founded was the complaint of the latter that she had always sub- 
mitted hitherto toSouthern rule, while the Southrebelled the instant 
that the voice of the people decided against her. Nay, Mr. Lincoln 
had not even a majority of the population of the Union in his favour. 
Owing to the division of his opponents, he was elected by a mino- 
rity of the people. The votes given for them at the primary 
elections were only 1,857,000; those against him were 2,857,000. 
Such was the result of the notable scheme of a double election for 
the Presidency, on which the framers of the Constitution so much 
relied. At the most critical period of the fortunes of the Union, 
it put in oflice a man of whom nothing was known, and against 
whom three-fifths of the nation had recorded their votes, 

The introduction to this volume, by Mr. Hopkins, contains a 
good deal of curious statistical information regarding the industrial 
and social condition of the South, indicating some conclusions 
rather startling to the received opinion in regard to the barbarism, 
vice, and wretchedness of the mass of the population in the Slave 
States. We are not disposed, even if we had left ourselves space, 
to force statistics upon our readers. Those whose patience is proof 
against Mr. Williams’s verbosity and tendency to repetition, and 
whose cosmopolitan liberality will enable them to endure his ex- 
uberant patriotism and exaggerated Anglophobia, will find in the 
book much that will repay an attentive perusal. 


MEMOIRES D'UN MORMON.* 


BERTRAND is a Marseillais by birth, and was converted 

¢ to Mormonism apparently about seven years ago. After a 
short residence in Utah, ~ was sent by Brigham Young back to 
his native country as an Apostle of the new religion. He has, 
however, hitherto been le to obtain a permission to preach 
from the French authorities, who seem to think that they are 
already plagued with quite religions enough. Under these cir- 
cumstances, his missionary efforts are limited to the agency of the 
press ; and the present volume is his first proselytizing publication. 
It is rather disappointing to find that it contains little else than 

a history of the rise of Mormonism, and a description of its tenets— 
subjects on which not much that is new remains to be said. An 
account of the personal experiences of 2 well-educated Mormon 
convert would have been a much more entertaining publication, 
and would have given the outside world a better chance of solving 
the inexplicable riddle of Mormon success. As far as can be 
ap oar from these pages, it was that very success which made 
Bertrand a convert. The account he gives of the evidences 

of his faith is very meagre, and he does not attempt to make them 
seem more cogent than they are. He appears to have been 
dazzled by the achievement of onrying so many thousands of men 
into the wilderness, and inducing them, on mere religious grounds, 
to yield implicit obedience to their leader. He seems to feel the 
weakness of the evidence, properly so called. he plates of gold 
which Joseph Smith avowed that he had found in the earth, and 
from which he professed to have translated the Book of Mormon, 
were “ withdrawn from him” after he had copied a portion of their 
contents. While they were in his possession they were seen by 
his mother and by eight other witnesses, who have left a signed 
attestation to thateflect. Three other witnesses have, moreover, left 
a signed statement declaring that an angel showed to them these 
same golden plates in a vision. But, even making the large 
admission that these witnesses were not impostors, none of them 
testify to more than the fact that they saw strange characters 
graven on yellow plates. That the rhapsodies which Joseph Smith 
published as the Book of Mormon-were a true translation of the 
said strange characters, rests on no kind of evidence except the 
testimony of one Harris, a disciple, who asserts that Professor 
Anthon saw a facsimile of the plates, which he declared to be 
“Egyptian, Chaldee, Assyrian, and Arabic,” and that the Pro- 
fessor further certified the translation of Joseph Smith to be a true 
one. But this certificate is, unfortunately, not forthcoming, 


* Mémoires dun Mormon, Par L. H. Bertrand. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 


beeause Professor Anthon, after he had given it, thought better 
of it, asked for it back again, and tore it up. This is the whole of 
the external evidence of the Book of Mormon. It is an instructive 
recital, as showing how little external evidence has in most cases 
to do with human faith. It is not less edifying to witness the 
profound credence which can be reposed by a man whose tone of 
thought is very far from fanatical in the marvellous legends which 
this new revelation contains. It is almost startling to find a 
writer, who writes just like any other ordinary French litterateur 
of the nineteenth century, gravely maintaining that the lost Ten 
Tribes are to be found, as revealed in the Book of Mormon, in some 
charming retreat in the neighbourhood of the North Pole, and 
expressing a hope that some hardy navigator may yet arise who 
will aunllastale the interesting task of going to look for them. 

In any treatise on Mormonism, one naturally looks for some 
account of its distinctive social institution, M. Bertrand is @ 
warm, and, as he alleges, a disinterested advocate of polygamy. 
When he left Paris to join the Saints, his wife, who had a taste 
for Parisian amusements, declined to join him. When he arrived 
at the Salt Lake, the Prophet suggested to him to contract new 
ties; but he hoped to gain over his wife by constancy, and there- 
fore, in spite of the solicitations of several bewitching young 
Mormonesses, he remained single. His defence of the institution 
from this disinterested point of view is, so far as it goes, logical 
enough. The great end of human existence, according to the 
Book of Mormon, is the multiplication of the species, and 
polygamy is obviously conducive to that end. This view, which 
rests, of course, on a peculiar Mormon tenet, he reinforces bya 
fieree and, on the whole, very just invective against the immo- 
rality of most Christian communities. It is very well, he says, 
for Protestants or Catholics to denounce polygamy; but they, 
practise it wholesale. The only point in which they differ from 
the Mormons is in hallowing their polygamy with no legal or 
religious sanctions, binding themselves by no ties to the subjects 
of it, and so arranging it that the diminution rather than the 
multiplication of the human species shall be its result. The Mor- 
mon community does not appear to have as yet confronted the 
practical evils which have led Christians to proscribe the practice, 
One objection— the repugnance of the women to it—seems to be 
wholly ideal, at least in Utah. By the statisticel returns M. Ber- 
trand gives of the number of polygamous husbands, it is evident that 
the institution is not unpopular with the wives. The consent of the 
wives can hardly be a matter of dispute, for though force might have 
been put upon them in Utah, nothing but their own free will can 
have taken them there. ‘The other difficulty —the want of women 
to supply the demand which the custom would create — has notas 
yet troubled the infant community. Nor is there any probability 
that there will be a scarcity, so long as the practice is contined to 
the richer citizens. Whatever census returns may say, the prac- 
tical superfiuity of women in most countries is a melancholy fact, 
of which M. Bertrand does not iail to take advantage. All his 
other arguments in favour of the institution are not of a nature to 
be repeated ; but his proof of the cordiality with which it has been 
welcomed by the women is quaint enough to be worth a quota- 
tion: — 

One fact thoroughly proved is worth ten thousand of theory. Expe- 
rience will show that, for from degrading woman, our polygamy an to her 
substantial advantages. Here is one of the most precious — every marviage- 
able girl has the right in Utah of disposing freely of her hand, and of offering 
it to the man of her choice. Girls make use of this right with a ri 
ness of good sense that would confound many Parisian women. The re; 
practice of the duties of prayer and charity, assiduity and skill in working, 
are in general the surest method of attracting their attention. Without 
vanity I may cite my own case in illustration. When I came to Utah I 
was no longer young, and I claim no relationship, even the most distant, with 
the Apollo Belvidere. Well, if I had accepted all the women, young and old, 
pretty and ugly, who came to propose to me in my hermitage, I should have 
had more wives than Brigham Young himself. I relate this for the edification 
of bachelors who, like me, haye no pretension to any beauty, save that which 
is purely moral. 

The lovers of Utah must be a curious fraternity. On the whole, 
we venture to hope that if M. Bertrand succeeds in converting us 
all to polygamy, he will not succeed in also converting us to the 
fashion of besieging the female heart by “ practising the duties of 
prayer and charity.” It would be very painful to be unable to go to 
church without subjecting oneself to the suspicion of ulterior 
pours. But the arrangement by which the gentleman makes 

ove, while the lady reserves the right of proposing, is the aost 
uncomfortable of all. How is the untucky suitor ever to be put 
out of his misery? It is fair to say that, in the estimation of the 
Mormon Government, their system is so favourable to morality 
that they dare to punish seduction and adultery with a severity 
upon which no European Government would venture. From 
three to twenty years of imprisonment is inflicted for adultery; 
and for seduction, where the seducer refuses to marry, twenty 
years without abatement is always inflicted. 

At the present moment, the political history of Utah has @ 
peculiar interest. It was the original “Secessia.” It was the 
first portion of the territory of the United States which success- 
fully set the Federal Government at defiance. Perhaps the events 
of that little civil war may not have been without efiect in deter- 
inining President Buchanan’s policy at a later period. When first 
he found that the Mormons were determined to abide by their 
own customs and their own leaders, he tried the energetic 
which Mr. Lincoln has since practised on a larger scale—he sent @ 
military force to subdue them. But the Mormons, like the 
Southerners, though overmatched in numbers, had the advantage 
of tighting in their own country, Without ever coming 
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blows, they blockaded the American troops in a defile in the 
Rocky Mountains, laid waste the country round, carried off 
their beasts of burden, and very nearly starved them. The 
result was, that the President was forced to come to an 
accommodation with the Mormons upon their own terms, and, 

tically, to leave them to themselves. It is not to be 
wondered at that, when the same problem presented itself to him 
upon a larger seale, he should have profited by his past experience. 
The Mormons do not conceal their exultation over the present 
pitiable condition of their old enemies. They, of course, regard 
the Secession, and the calamities that have followed it, as judg- 
ments from Heaven upon the United States for their frequent 
maltreatment of the Saints. They appear to have prophesied it, 
with a confidence which was not shared by any other party in the 
Union, or by any considerable number of Europeans. So far back 
as 1832, Joseph Smith recorded a prophecy of the events which 
were then maturing, with a distinctness which shows him to have 
been a sagacious observer of the times. There is no question as 
to its genuineness, for it was published at Liverpool in 1851, long 
before Secession seemed even possible : — 

Verily, saith the Lord, concerning the wars that “shall soon break out, 
commencing with South Carolina, and which shall cause so many deaths and 
calamities ; the day shall come when war will spread over all the nations, 
beginning in that place. For, behold! the States of the South shall sepa- 
rate from the States of the North, and the former shall appeal to other 
nations, cven to Great Britain, and these nations shall appeal, in their turn, 
to other nations to defend them against others again; and thus war shall 

read over all people. And it shall happen, after a time, that the Slaves 
shall revolt against their masters, and rs yori themselves, and discipline 
themselves, to make war. And it will come to pass, that those who remain 
of the ancient possessors of the country shall also combine ; they will become 
very furious, and will inflict terrible chastisement on the Gentiles. [The 
Red Indians‘are Hebrews in Mormon theology.] Thus the inhabitants of the 
earth shall be smitten with the sword, &c. &c., until the cries and the blood 
of the saints cease to rise up from the earth to the God of hosts to call for 
vengeance on their enemies. 

No doubt the Nullification crisis had something to do with the 
inspiration of this remarkable prophecy ; but it has been fortunate 
enough to obtain, as far as events have at present gone, a clearer 
fulfilment than generally falls to the lot of prophets. Such a 
success would have made the fortune of a medieval saint. Ac- 
cording to a biography in the Deseret News, published several 

ears ago, Joseph Smith repeated his prophecy of the dismem- 

rment of the United States in 1843, to Mr. Douglas, then but 
thirty years old, and a comparatively unknown man; and closed 
his denunciation with these words:— “ You will one day aspire 
yourself to the Presidency of the United States; but if ever you 
turn your hand against me, or against the Latter-day Saints, you 
shall feel upon you the whole weight of the avenging hand of the 
Almighty.”” Under President Buchanan, Mr. Douglas took a 
prominent part in counselling the expedition against the Mormons; 
and they claim the fultilment of the prophecy in his failure at the 
election and his premature death. M. Bertrand adds, that in 
view of the utter destruction of the Republic predicted by their 
prophet, the Mormons are accumulating vast stores of provisions 
to feed the multitudes who will fly to Utah as a land of refuge. 
Even if this —- of benevolence should be destined to be 
superfluous, it will at all events irritate their ancient persecutors 
beyond endurance. 


DANTE’S VITA NUOVA IN ENGLISIL* 


a apes Vita Nuova of Dante has at length come in an English 
garb before a public that will be prepared to welcome it on 
several grounds, but may hesitate between the claims of two 
versions which have a almost simultaneously, and which 
aes in their general mode of treating the text, in many of their 

ustrations from contemporary literature, and in the essence of 
their views regarding the purport of the work and its biographical 
interest. The translation of Mr. Rossetti (of which we have 
formerly spoken as a part of his work on the Early Italian Poets) 
could scarcely have been much excelled in its fine appreciation of 
the author’s sentiments, in the correctness and delicacy of the 
versification, and the pervading elegance of the prose diction, 
which is mingled certainly with unnecessary archaisms, and te 
sometimes to fastidious indirectness. On the other hand, Mr. 
Martin’s language is more modern and straightforward, and gives 
him often a material advantage in fulness and distinctness. This 
is chiefly because Mr. Rossetti is too impatient of scientific allusions 
and of scientific precision in the expressions that require it; for he 
thinks it pedantic and tiresome to bring forward and explain an 
exploded physiological system which is not at first sight very 
poetical, and he partly eliminates it in descriptions which owe 
much of their force and character to its sustained and earnest 
realization. 

Our remarks have been such as it would seem invidious to 
exemplify by very numerous quotations; but the following is a 
. extract, im which, perhaps, both translations might have 

n improved by a reciprocal borrowing of certain phrases. Mr. 

writes :— 

From the time of this vision my natural spirit began to be obstructed in its 
working, forasmuch as my soul was wholly given up to thinking of that most 
—_ being, whereby I fell exe long into a state of health so delicate and 

le that my appearance cavised much concern to many of my friends ; and 
many, filled with a vain curosity, were cager to learn from me that which, 
above all things, I wished to conceal from every one. And I, being well 
advised of the vile motive of their questionings, did, by the of 
Love, who counselled me according to the dictates of reason, reply to them that 


* The Vita Nuova of dante. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 


by Theodore Martin. “London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. 1862, 


it was Love who had subdued me so. I said, Love, seeing that I bore in my 
looks so many of his marks that the fact could not be concealed. And when 
asked me, “ For whom are you so love-shaken ?” I looked at them, and 
and answered not again. 
Mr. Rossetti’s version is as follows :— 

From that night forth, the natural functions of my to be vexed 
and impeded ; for I was wholly given up to thinking of this most gracious 
creature ; whereby, in short , | became so weak and reduced that it was 
irksome to many of my friends to look upon me; while others, being moved 
by spite, went about to discover what it was my wish to keep concealed. 

erefore, I (perceiving the drift of their unkindly questions), by Love's 
will, who directed me according to the counsels of reason, told them how it was 
Love himself who had thus dealt with me ; and I said so, because the thing 
was so plainly to be discerned in my countenance, that there was no longer 
any means of concealing it. But when they went on to ask, “ And by whose 
help hath Love done this?” I looked in their faces smiling, and spoke no 
word in return. 

Here Mr. Martin has not hesitated to write about the “ natural 
spirit ” of Dante’s physiology, which he has elsewhere explained, as 
well as was possible, by a note from Victor De St. Hugo and other 
scholastic writers; and the yo ee. — it may be thought 
tedious in the first instance, is highly serviceable for many passages 
to those who would read Dante oftener and more slowly than we 
should read a feuilleton. Mr. Rossetti has declined to quote these 
philosophers, under an apprehension perhaps (like Beatrice’s) that 
they may be tiresome personages, and he has begun, with less 
ewe and real el e, with “the natural functions of my 

y.” On the other hand, Mr. Martin is less successful in pre- 
serving the wonderful air of spontaneity and originality which 
invests the style of his original. He has found the familiar ig 
the dictates of reason, coming so promptly to his pen, that he has 
forgotten to observe how it suited Dante, on the present occasion, 
to speak of the counsel of’ reason in connexion with the dictates i 
Love. (Amore, il quale mi comandava seconda il consiglio 
ragione.) Compare Pope’s 

Reason the card, but passion is the gale. 


The works of Dante are commonly arranged and read in an order 
opposite to that of the dates of their composition. The student 
rushes eagerly to the important and world-famous Comedy, and 
leaves the remaining poems and treatises to be referred toin fu*we 
hours of leisure. Thus the thoughts of the poet’s maturer years too 
frequently become a medium through which the history of his earl 
life and love is contemplated. The material of the theologian an 
political philosopher is sought for in the young devotee of min- 
strelsy and chivalry — as physical philosophers have endeavoured 
to see the oak within the acorn. But the plant grows from without, 
and the mind of man does so likewise. ‘The seed of Dante’s great 
ideas was in the elevated and serious sentiments which he received 
from his first love for Beatrice; but that love at its origin con- 
tained formally no interests beyond itself. Around that sentiment 
all the passion for contemplation, the loyalty, and the piety of 
Dante gathered itself; but there had been a time when the same 
sentiment stood alone in his heart, and excluded others. Hence he 
has actually, in one of the treatises of the Convito, made another 
lady than Beatrice serve as a symbol of sacred study — namely, 
the lady whose compassion had consoled him in his first bereave- 
ment, and for whom he describes himself, in the Vita Nuova, as 
having conceived a temporary affection. But in the Vita Nuova this 
lady is a real person — in the Convito he presents her as an alle- 
gorical one ; and it is therefore that, in the former work, he speaks 
with some shame of the infidelity of his heart to the memory it 
canonized, while in the latter work he glories in the change. 

Mr. Martin’s Introduction will be valuable for the positive in- 
terest and significance which he assists the reader in disentangling 
from the very poetic and mystic style of the Vita Nuova. He 
ples vigorously with all the peculiarities and uncertainties ie the 
record which might tend to shake the reader’s faith in its bie- 
graphical character. He discusses shrewdly, but with si 
decision, all those enigmatic questions over which habitual admi- 
rers are prone to muse with reverent bewilderment, as why Dante 
did not propose to Beatrice — how Leigh Hunt has erred in saying 
he was sheepish and she somewhat coquettish — how she came to 
marry Simon de Bardi, &c. Here the great rt are, first, to find 
some epoch in the Vita Nuova to connect with the fact of the lady's 
marriage (a point only of late ascertained, and that not from in- 
ternal evidence, though it must now be accepted as a key to the 
greater part of the work); and, secondly, to take care that our 
estimate of Beatrice’s character be not teo much lowered by our 
finding that she was capable of S gd another man to the 

ifted Dante. On the first point, Mr. Martin alleges good reasons 
for supposing that the meeting of Dante with ice at the 
wedding-feast of another lady (where he was seized with the 
strong shuddering) was their meeting after Beatrice’s own 
marriage — as Count Balbo proved that she must have been a 
married woman to be t at such a festival. Hence, Mr. 
Martin means to i married Simon de Bardi 
while she was separated te by a temporary pique — not 
that she was therefore uninfluenced by , Ptr pa or other 
untoward circumstances, but that Dante, who must at one time. 
have courted her with some decision and under promising condi- 
tions, was deprived at a critical time of all facilities for bringing 
the affair to a happy termination. This view is ingeniously sup-- 
ported in the following passage from the Introduction :— 

That Beatrice was, at an early period, not indifferent to Dante, » we 
think, be fairly argued from the circumstances mentioned in the Vita J 
that she was so indignant at his having, however innocently, compromi 
the name of one of the ladies to wkom he feigned attachment as a screen to. 
his love for herself, that she passed him for a time without notice, Would 
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she have felt so strongly had Dante been to her no more than any other 
Florentine gallant? We think not ; and are inclined to hold that Beatrice 
believed for the time that, in the dangerous game he was playing, Dante’s 
assumed love had become a real passion, and that she resented his apostasy 
accordingly. How long the estrangement lasted to which this incident 
gave rise does not appear. The Vita Nuova gives no clue; and the next 
event in the progress of his love story, which it records, is his being unex- 
pectedly thrown into the society of rice at a marriage-party, where he 
was 30 Overcome with emotion as to provoke the merriment of the ladies 
ap apes in which Beatrice, to his infinite discomfiture, joined. By this time 
t is certain she was married, as only married women were, by the custom of 
Florence, present at meetings of this description, and it seems not unreason- 
able to conclude, from Dante’s extreme sutlering and discomposure on the 
occasion, that this was their first meeting after her marriage. Unquestion- 
ably it startles and jars us to find Beatrice taking part with her friends in 
their raillery of Dante. But there may have been causes for this — the 
necessity, for example, of not seeming to encourage or sympathise with her 
lover — which it is impossible to estimate, but for which, in justice to her, 
allowance must be made, even as we see that Dante made it. 

There are only two things that payee us in this interesting 
romance of the jealousy of Beatrice. First, it seems strange that 
Dante should have said, a little after his apologetic canzone for the 
attentions to the second pretended mistress, that the “lady by 
whom Love had achieved such mastery over him was not like 
other ladies that her heart should readily be moved ’’— and this 
just at a time when he might have been congratulating himself on 
the jealousy he had inspired —if he had not ascribed Beatrice’s 
conduct to a higher motive, tc. sympathy for a gentlewoman per- 
haps rudely treated.. And, secondly, it is singular that he should 
have told the ladies, who asked him to what end he loved, “The 
end and aim of my love hath, until now, been - gia) the saluta- 
tion of this lady of whom belike you speak, and in that salutation 
I found the bliss which was the aim of all my desires.” These 
‘words would have conveyed an affectation ridiculously ostentatious 
in a chance conversation, if it had not been known that Dante’s 
eourtship had long been a hopeless one. 

But the editor is fain to break a lance in honour of Beatrice asa 
“perfect woman,” and is anxious to commend her to the utmest 
by a modern standard—not the standard of her monastic, theo- 
sophic age, which was taught to honour the contemplative above 
the active life. And thus he finds it essential to trace in her some 
capacities of maidenly amorous attachment and possible conjugal 
sentiment, of which a certain amount of jealousy might be an 
inseparable incident. Without these capacities, ought she (the 
romantic reader will ask) to have preserved so long and deep an 
jnfluence over Dante’s heart? Undoubtedly so, we think, and test 
without these. Who would insist that she ever had sensibility to 
b guey the great love or personal worth of the poet, or that 

e had the force of character (in a worldly sense) to take any 
measures for rewarding him not obtain by the prudence or 
matrimonial policy of her family, on whatever motives it actually 

eeded? But how much less worth is the moiety than the 
negation of all these elements in a woman so loved! It may be 
that, because Dante saw her unfitted to set her heart on the love 
of man, guided to marriage by filial duty, imbued with the 
visionary faith of the times, and with “the words of the Queen 
of Glory ever on her lips,” evenly and angelically benign, courteous 
and pitiful to all persons, and sister-like in her regard of himself 
owe page in the Vision), therefore he could resign the 

me of her affections to a love not earthly, and grow content 
that they should live— 


She for God only, he for God in her— ’ 


as, mutatis mutandis, we read in Milton. Therefore could he reject 
from the Vita Nuova all the poems in the canzoniere (and many more 
that have utterly perished) accusing her of hardness, coldness, and 
even of the treachery he had imagined in her courteousness, and 
also reject the sonnet —if, indeed, he wrote it — which intimates 
that, to secure her hand, he must have seized the wheel of For- 
tune. Suppose the conclusion had remained with him, that her 
nature Aad needed a lover, and that she had inclined to him, but 
not continued in that mind, we suspect she might at last have 
been treated like “Cousin Amy.” But many readers are led some- 
what too far by the strong reaction that has sct in against a 
merely allegorical interpretation of Dante’s Beatrice, and are indis- 
posed to make full use of the existing indications that her cha- 
racter was a strongly-marked and naturally typical one. 


GENERAL SAMUEL GRAHAM.* 


HIS Memoir is stated to have been “privately printed,” 
and to have been intended for the perusal of the friends and 
relatives of the subject of it. Perhaps a book produced in this way 
is not amenable to the ordinary laws of criticism, and therefore we 
will only say that, according to those laws, the book ought to have 
been about half its present size. One part of the book is, however, 
really interesting —namely, the account which General Graham 
himself drew up of the scenes which he had witnessed in the last 
four years of the war of American Independence, There have been 
three soldiers of the name of Graham whose fame will live as long 
2s Great Britain has a history. We mean, of course, the Marquis 
of Montrose, Graham of Claverhouse, and Lord Lyndoch. And 
although the exploits of General Samuel Graham were only those 
of a subordinate under leaders to whom circumstances or their own 
want of capacity often denied victory, yet the career of this shrewd 
and sturdy Scotchman not the less deserves attention, seeing that he 


* Memoir of General Graham. With Notices of the Campaigns in which 
was gt his son, Colonel James J. 
raham ar.” Edin : pri i 
R. & Clark, 1862, 


was a first-rate sample of that national character which we venture 
to think is, for military mm unsurpassed. In the year 1778, 
Samuel Graham obtained a lieutenancy in a newly levied regiment 
of foot. His commission was granted in consideration of raising a 
certain number of men. The regiment was called the 76th, and 
another called the 8oth was levied at the same time with it. The 
76th was a Highland, and the 8oth was a Lowland regiment. Both 
these regiments were disbanded when the American war was 
over. It is stated by Samuel Graham, in his own narrative of his 
services, that “ Lord Macdonald, having patronized the Highland 
regiment, recommended most of the officers, who were nominally 
to raise a quota of men for their commissions.” The men were 
really raised by a process which, but for the following statement, 
might have been thought inapplicable to a — — separated by 
one long lifetime from our own day. “ His Lordship directed a body 
of men of a certain age and description to be sent trom his exten- 
sive estates to Inverness, to be enrolled and serve as soldiers in the 
76th Regiment.” The 8oth or Lowland Regiment was raised 
“under the patronage of the magistracy of the city of Edinburgh.” 
The officers of the 76th Regiment who did not know Gaelic were 
ordered not to learn it. The words of command were given in 
English, so that the recruits had to learn to understand the words 
of command as well as how to execute them. But there were 
occasions on which it became necessary to resort to Gaelic, such 
as when a murmuring arose among the men because they were 
compelled to eat mutton on certain days. There is a story of a 
Scotch servant who alleged that, when his master was in England, 
he had been compelled to eat beef three times a day, and who 
boasted that under these afflicting circumstances he had never 
been heard to grumble. It might perhaps have been expected that 
the soldiers of the 76th Regiment would have shown equal resig~ < 
nation when mutton was substituted for the national porridge; 
but they did not. Their grievance, however, seems to have been 
not so much that they had to eat mutton, as that they had to pay 
for it —a distinction which is rather left out of view in Lieutenant 
Graham’s dry narrative of the occurrence. According to him, the 
Major made a speech in Gaelic, “ calling upon any of the men who 
still refused to eat mutton to come forward and say so.” One unfor- 
tunate man having hereupon repeated his refusal, he was forthwith 
tried by drum-head court-martial, found guilty —it is not said of 
what —and flogged. Then the Major once more inquired of the 
whole corps whether any of them still objected to mutton, where- 
upon everybody was discreetly silent, and no more complaints were 
ever heard upon that subject. We cannot help thinking that it 
was rather hard upon “the fine-looking, healthy young High- 
landers from Lord Macdonald’s estate,” to be made soldiers by his 
Lordship’s order, and apparently whether they would or not, and 
then to i flogged because they preferred fish to mutton. At that 
day the Highland regiments were armed with a sword, as well as 
with a musket and bayonet. Indeed, they seem at one time to 
have carried a pistol as well. The editor of this Memoir discovers 
an attachment to the national claymore in which we cannot help 
sympathizing, although we do not think that the plan of 
loading the soldier with so many weapons was a good one. 
For action in a close woody country, broadsword and pistol 
would not be a bad equipment; but we do not believe that the 
preference which this editor appears to indicate for the sword over 
the bayonet can be justified. ‘The statement that ‘down to the 


‘| time when the swords were taken from the Highlanders, the bay- 


onet was in every instance overcome by the sword,” is certainl 

opposed to all recent experience of the two weapons. But be this 
as it may, there is no doubt of the Highlander’s own confidence in 
the broadsword. We read that when the 76th Regiment had 
been brought round to Portsmouth, and was warned to be in readi- 
ness to bafile some apprehended design of the French on Jersey, 
the men were ordered to land without their swords, and the offi- 
cers were recommended to wear smallclothes and boots. Both these 
interferences with Highland notions of dress were viewed with 
equal dissatisfaction. Perhaps it would have been only dispensing 
a like measure of justice to all ranks, if the Major had made an 
oration in Gaelic upon smallclothes, and had asked at the conclu- 
sion of his speech whether any officer still objected to wear that 

ent. 

The difficulty of employing soldiers of various nations was felt 
by the British in the War of Independence just as it is felt by 
the Northern Americans at the present moment. Foraging parties 
were sometimes sent out under the orders of Hessian field-oflicers, 
who spoke English indifferently. On one of these occasions, @ 
subaltern of the 76th inquired what he was to do in a redoubt, 
and was answered, “I give you order; you and your men die 
here, while we go forward”—by which the speaker meant that 
the work was to be defended to the last extremity. This “im- 

roving incident,” as the excellent Captain Graham calls it, 
appened near New York. At a later stage of the war, the 
76th and Soth Regiments were sent to serve under Lord Corn- 
wallis in Virginia; and they formed part of the force which 
surrendered at York Town. It is so rarely that English troops have 
submitted to a capitulation that we may, perhaps, be disposed to 
think lightly of those whose hard fate it was todo so. But if 
any proof were wanting that the British soldiers defeated at York 
Town were equal in valour to those who have won victories, it 
would be enough to point to the character of Captain Samuel 
Graham of the 76th Regiment, as drawn by himself in the 
narrative before us. It would be a very great error to despise an 
officer who considered it “an improving incident ” to be employed 
to defend a post to the last extremity, even though that same 
officer finished his American career as a prisoner of war. It wasin 
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this last-named position that he found the opportunity to write the 
most interesting chapter of his narrative. It is known to every 
reader that the American Loyalists and the Republicans mutually 
inflicted many frightful atrocities in this war. A Republican 
named Huddy had been hanged, by order of one Lippencott, 
a Loyalist, in alleged retaliation for some previous act of violence 
of the same kind. Lippencott was tried for this outrage by a 
British court-martial, oa acquitted on the plea that he had acted 
under superior authority. Hereupon Washington, who had 
demanded that Lippencott should be given up to him, determined 
to select by lot an officer from among his prisoners, and to execute 
him in place of Lippencott, in retaliation for Huddy’s murder. 
In May 1782, Major Gordon of the 80th, who was an intimate 
friend of Captain Graham, was obliged to order the captive officers 
over whom he exercised authority to assemble at Lennedten, in 
Pennsylvania, for the purpose of choosing from among themselves, by 
lot, the victim whom Washington had resolved to sacrifice. Captain 
Graham took part in this lottery, along with seven other captains 
of the Line and five lieutenants of the Guards. The names of these 
thirteen officers were written upon slips of paper, which were 
placed in a hat. In another hat were placed thirteen slips of paper, 
upon one of which was marked unfortunate. A parte 2 drew a 
name, and another drew a slip, until the eleventh, when the slip 
bearing the word came up after the name of Mr. Asgill, of the 
Guards. That officer was thereupon sent under escort to Phila- 
delphia, a by Major Gordon, who for several months 
exerted himself in every possible way to get Washington’s harsh 
determination recalled or overruled. Before the prisoner and his 
escort left Lancaster, the hawkers were crying in the streets the 
victory of Rodney and the captivity of Comte de Grasse, who as 
commander of the French fleet had Sos party to the capitulation 
which brought Captain Asgill into the power of the Americans. 
On this ground an a) was made to the French ambassador, 
but without effect. e mother of Captain Asgill applied to the 
French Court, by a letter to the Comte de Vergennes, which con- 
tained iais touching :—“I will pray that heaven may 

t you may never want the comfort it is in your power to 
sored y= This letter was transmitted by Vergennes to Wash- 
ington, with the expression of the earnest desire of the King and 
Queen of France, that the mother’s petition might be granted. 
Ultimately, after an imprisonment in pros of death which 
lasted from May to November, Captain Asgill was set at liberty, 
and he lived to me a lieutenant-general and a baronet. Major 
Gordon’s zealous exertions in Captain Aszill’s behalf had led to 
his expending 5002. of public money, which he had great difficulty 
in getting allowed—a fact which is highly characteristic of the 
system of accounts prevailing in the British army. 

We have been hitherto engaged with the first hundred pages of 
this book. The remaining two hundred appear to have been 
added in order to swell the volume to the size that was thought 
proper for it. A few pages would have sufficed to record the 
remaining services of General Graham, but if many pages were to 
be used they might have been used more profitably. Upon the 
disbanding of the 76th regiment Captain Graham went upon half- 
pay. He returned to full pay in the 19th Foot, and served with 
that regiment, or on the stati, in Belgium and Holland, in 1793 
and the following year. On his return home, the reputation he had 
acquired as an active officer of light infantry led to his bein 
offered the command of a black regiment which was to be salen 
in the West Indies for service against the Caribs. His answer to 
this offer was “ that he was ready to go anywhere for the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel.” In the Carib war he was badly wounded by 
a musket-ball through the lungs. He was transferred from the 
West India corps to the 27th Enniskillen Regiment, which he 
commanded at the Helder. In the battle by which Sir Ralph 
Abercromby established his a at that place, Colonel Graham 
received a wound which deprived him of the sight of his left eye. 
Having recovered from this wound, he led his regiment to Egypt, 
but it did not arrive in time to share in the battle of Alexandria. 
After the Egyptian campaign was over, Colonel Graham, bein 
threatened with the loss of his remaining eye; returned home, an 
he was never again employed abroad. Being appointed Governor of 
Stirling Castle, he had some communications with artists, authors, 
and antiquarians, whose letters were of course available to eke out 
the present volume. On the whole, this Memoir might very well 
have been left unprinted ; but we feel a hearty respect for General 
Graham, and it is possible that the book may please his family and 
friends better than it does us. If the book was intended to bring in 
the very things which we think irrelevant, it would be idle to com- 
that they are broughtin. Yetaletter from Sheridan to some- 
t RY insisting that that somebody should come to dinner, or come 
in the evening, or come in the middle of the night, in order that a 
certain Mrs. Crowe might hear an Edinburgh lion roar, has reall 
no conceivable connexion with the life of General Graham. We 
would inquire, by the way, whether the signature “T. Sheridan ” 
belon to any one who can properly be calied “the cele- 
brated?” The only connexion that the letter is alleged to have 
with the subject of the book is this, that the letter happened 
to come into the ion of Mrs. Graham. That lady might 
rs as well have printed a curious recipe for colic which had 

n given her by her grandmother, and called it a part of her 


_husband’s Memoir. So far as that gallant veteran was his own 


biographer, the work, is admirable, but almost every page that his 
family have added to it is either meagre and disappointing or 
irrelevant, Really it is rather irritating to have to read such 
@ mixture of sense and nonsense, of soldier-like brevity and of old 


‘women’s gossip, 


THE MAROON.* 


LTHOUGH they have developed into the ordinary form 
A of the or novel, the works of 
Captain Mayne Reid retain, beneath these externals, their 
speciality of being written for the young, and the young of the 
male sex in particular. It is not to the young ladies of England, 
but to the British schoolboy, that our author a ; and wher- 
ever that youn; — is to be found, be domicile Eton, 
Harrow, or Rugby, there is a new book by Captain Mayne Reid 
regarded as a pe he More scalp-hunting is anticipated with 
glee—more hair-breadth escapes from serpents and jaguars— more 
marvellous adventures in the prairie or the jungle. The British 
schoolboy expects, his spice of romance. There must be a 
coloured heroine for him to love, as well as a muscular hero for 
him to admire. He is particularly susceptible to the charms of an 
Indian lady with an unpronounceable name. Her image haunts 
his memory, and mingles with his study of the Greek Delectus, 
Precious hours that should be given to the perusal of Cornelius 
Nepos are whiled away in the delicious ay > $e of followin 
the several stages of her chequered career. Let it not be sup; 
that we have any desire to cast a shadow of ridicule over these 
sacred illusions of boyhood, or the class of writers who promote 
them. On the contrary, novelists of this school seem to us to do 
good service to the cause of education. There is a healthy objectiv- 
ity, as they say, about them which draws a boy out of , and 
checks any tendency to mawkishness and sentimentality. They 
treat, moreover, of topics naturally congenial to young readers. 
The typical schoolboy reads his fill of adventures just as he eats 
his fill of tarts. The natural taste for the one must be gratified 
as much as the natural taste for the other. But stories of 
adventure do more than act as a wholesome tonic for the spring- 
time of life. They stimulate a love of natural history and a 
curiosity about foreign lands. Many a backwoodsman in Canada, 
many a squatter in New Zealand, has been helped to his destina- 
tion by an early course of Robinson Crusoe and Masterman 
Ready. A class of books which fosters the self-reliant habits of 
Englishmen, and which aids in forming that aptitude for colonial 
life which distinguishes them among other nations, merits every 
encouragement. Its value is enhanced, when we see the kind of 
schoolboy’s book which it is d to substitute in its place. 
Many who write now-a-days for the benefit of the rising generation, 
instead of addressing themselves to the imagination, stimulate the 
self-consciousness only of the schoolboy. Instead of seeking to 
interest him in something outside himself, they think to edify 
him by introverting his upon a sickly and emasculated 
caricature of himself. With one exception, the pictures of school- 
life which have been of late so plentiful are exclusively drawn 
from a petticoat point of view. There is more profit to be 
gained from a chapter about alligators and tigers, the adven- 
tures of wild huntsmen and pretty squaws, than from whole 
volumes of the sentimental drivel in which one priggish youth 
confides his experiences to another endowed with the gush of a 
Rosa Matilda, under the approving smile of an imaginary pedagogue 
who is a greater prig and a greater gusher than either. 

If we remember aright, the last work of Capjain Mayne Reid 
was adapted from the French. Although there is no allusion on 
the title-page of Zhe Maroon to a like original, we should be 
dispesed to think, from internal evidence only, that we were 
dealing with a translation cr an adaptation from the same prolific 
source. Except on this hypothesis, the Gallicisms which here 
and there crop up in these are quite unaccountable. 
“Habile” cannot yet be indifferently for “clever,” nor 
“immobile ” for “still,” by any writer professing to write idiomatic 
English. Nor have we yet imported from the other side of the 
Channel the word “tentative ” to supply the place of “attempt.” 
There is a queer sound about “frond” and “frondage,” words of 
which our author is fond. In spite, however, of these un-English 
peculiarities, and an occasional looseness of expression, the more 
exciting scenes in The Maroon are described with considerable 
force. It is only when he attempts to paint domestic life, 
as at the end of the story, that Captain Mayne Reid fails 
altogether. Certainly the period of a honeymoon is not generally 
supposed to be signalized by many wise sayings or deeds; but we 
doubt whether the spooniest of spoony couples ever talked such 
“soft nonsense” as is put in the mouth of the lovers of this tale :— 

“Oh Herbert,” says the lady, “how could I help loving you? Your eyes 
were so beautifui then!” “What!” replies the gentleman, evidently fish- 
ing for a compliment, “are they not so now?” “ How cruel to ask the 
question. Ah! far more beautiful now! Then I beheld them only with 
anticipation ; now I look into them with the consciousness of possession. 
That moment was pleasure — this is exstacy !” 


We have heard of anticipati ion of a many 
things, but of the human is truly 
startling in the notion of every wife having a vested interest in 
her husband's eyes, and in that particular circumstance constituting 
connubial exstacy.” 

The scene of The Maroon is laid in Jamaica, eas 
of the present century, and the story turns upon the mutual schem- 
ing of two wealthy neighbours—one, Mr. Loftus Vaughan, a plante> 
—and the other, Jacob Jessuron, a villanous old Jew and slavedealer. 

or the aggrandizement of his ily. e opportunity soon 
The English steamer brings to the ‘eland rich 
Cockney, Mr. —- Smithje, who owns a estate con- 
tiguous to that of Mr. Vaughan. Unfortunately for the latter's 


* The Maroon. By Captain Mayne Reid, Hurst & Blackett : 1862. 
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s, the same vessel bri to the shores of Jamaica his own 
nephew, Herbert Vaughan, the son of a poor and despised artist 
brother. Fearful lest he should interfere with his matrimonial 
schemes, Mr. Vaughan harshly turns his young relative from his 
doors, while Mr. Montagu Smithje is installed as an honoured 
eae Of course, this manceuvre proves of no avail. Kate 

aughan falls in love at first sight with the cousin whom her 
father will not receive, ‘and will have nothing to say to her rich 
“intended.” Chance throws Herbert Vaughan in the way of the 
wily old Jew, Jessuron, who, on learning his name, offers him 
employment and ahome. But his hospitality is not altogether 
disinterested. In the marriage of his daughter Judith to the 
stranger, the Jew sees a means of obtaining for his own family the 
estate of his neighbour, Mr. Loftus Vaughan. He is aware that 
the mother of Kate was a quadroon, and never married to her 
master, and that the daughter, therefore, could not by law 
inherit her father’s property, which would go, on his death, to 
the next of kin—no other than his guest, Herbert. All this is 
equally well known to Mr. Vaughan, who determines to make a 
eee the capital for the purpose of obtaining a special Act 

m the Assembly of the island, to remove his Tongttet’s dis- 
ability. eee this, the Jew plots his murder. Visiting 
Chakra, an African negro and reputed sorcerer, he gets him to put 
the death-spell on his enemy, or, in plain words, to take him off 
by poison, administered by a ren? moll female slave. Mr. 

aughan falls into the snare, and dies in agony on his journey. 
During his absence, the monster Chakra, at the head of a crew of 
ruffians, attacks his residence, Mount Welcome, and burns it to 
the ground, carrying off his daughter to his cave in the mountain. 
Meanwhile, Herbert’s eyes have been opened to the real character — 
of the Jew, Jessuron, from whose house he escapes, leaving | 
Judith a prey to violent jealousy. Though too late to save the | 
life of his uncle, he is in time to take part in the rescue of his | 
cousin. Of course, she is recovered, while retribution overtakes 
the guilty murderers of her father, who are whirled over a water- 
fall and dashed to pieces upon the rocks. 

From this sketch it will be seen that, while there is no stint of | 
“murders, stratagems, and treasons,” there is more plot in this 

than in most which merely aim at describing a series of 

exciting adventures. Captain Mayne Reid is an adept at por- | 
traying the features of tropical life and its picturesque accessories. 
His drawing usually owes its effect to the background. The | 
doughty deeds of his heroes, and the perils of his heroines, would 
lose most of their interest if the theatre on which they are enacted 
were stripped of its palm-trees, cocoanuts, snakes, and fire-flies. | 
The local colouring which these impart is as indispensable as are 
the central figures to a story of this kind. A host of minor 
characters are thrown in to add to the general effect. First, we 
have Cubina, the Maroon chief, who befriends Herbert Vaughan, 
and defeats the machinations of the wicked Jew. The Maroons 
were a race of brave blacks, who, escaping into the mountains of | 
the interior, maintained their independence for two hundred years, 
against the whole white population of the island. Their own 
freedom was ultimately recognised, on the condition that they 
should aid as a police force in capturing and bringing in fugi- 
tive slaves. Slavery, of course, must be a prominent feature in 
any picture of life in ees to the Emancipation Act. 
Accordingly, the reader is treated to the account of the kidnapping 
of an African prince, who, with extreme simplicity, had come over 
in a slaver to ransom his sister, who had arrived in the island by 
some former cargo. The poor prince undergoes the painful ceremony 
of being branded with the initials of his new master. This fiery 
baptism is one of the best scenes in the book : — 

He had no idea of what was now designed for him. He had been shut up 
in a windowless room, and saw nothing of the spectacle which had just | 
passed. Some new outrage he anticipated ; but of what nature he could not — 
guess. He was not allowed to remain long in ignorance. Ravener, roughly | 
grasping him by the wrist, led him up to the furnace. The iron was by this 
time ready, glowing red-hot among the coals. The operator stood watching 
for the signal to use it, and on its being given, he seized the instrument in 
his hand and poised it aloft. The prince now perceived his intention, but 
shrank not at the sight. His eyes were not upon the iron, but, gleaming 
with a fire like that of the furnace itself, were directed upon the face of the 
old Jew —at intervals, upon that of the angel demon (Judith) at his side. 
The Jew alone shrank from his glance; his daughter returned it with a 
mocking imperturbability. In another moment the red brand hissed as it 
burnt into the flesh of the Fellatta’s bosom. Prince Cingues was the slave 
of Jacob Jessuron. As if the terrible reality had n6w, for the first time, 
burst upon him, the young man sprang forward with a cry ; and before any- 
one could oppose his progress, he had bounded up the steps and entered the 
verandah ; then, gliding along the gallery to the spot occupied by Jessuron 
and his daughter, he launched himself forward upon the Jew. As he clutched 
the latter by the throat both came together to the ground, and rolled over — 
and over in the writhings of a desperate struggle. 

The victim, however, was overpowered by numbers, and received | 
a hundred lashes for this attack on his cruel owner. But he | 
managed shortly after to escape to the woods, where he meets his 
sister Yola, who was a slave in the service of the Vaughans, and 
loved by Cubina, the Maroon Captain. Ultimately he has his 
revenge on the Jew; while the treacherous slave captain who 
had brought him over was, on his return to Africa, cut up into 
mincemeat and eaten by his indignant relatives. 

There is a healthy heathenism about the negro, as described 
in these volumes. He has nothing of the Uncle Tom type 
in his composition. His superstitious mind is in a state of 
bondage to his Obeah-man, or supposed dealer in the black art. 
These “doctors,” like the “rain-makers” of the Cape, and 
the fetish man of the Guinea Coast, made their livelihood by 
charms and spells, and love potions; and often cloaked, under 
hss designe. Here is a picture 


| Joachim ; violoncello, Signor Biases: vocalists, Miss 


priest of Obi, who figures in this 


He wasa negro of gigantic size ; though that not have as 
he sat squatted in the canoe, but for the extreme of his 
between which was set a huge head almost neckless. His baek was bent 
like a bow, presenting an enormous hunch — ly the effect of advanced 
age, and partly from natural malformation. His long, ape-like arms enabled 
him to reach over the gunwale without bending much to either side, 
and only with these did he seem to make any exertion. . . . . The 
countenance did not need any adornment to inspire those who beheld it with 
fear. The sullen glare of his deep-set eyeballs; the broad, gaping nostrils ; 
the teeth filed to a point, and gleaming, shark-like, behind his a lips ; 
the red tattooing upon, his cheeks and broad breast—all combined in 
making a picture that needed no reptiliform addition to render it hideous 
enough for the most horrid of pu It seemed to terrify even the wild 
denizens of the Dupper’s Hole. The heron, couching in the sedge, flapped 
up with an affrighted cry; and the flamingo, spreading her scarlet wings, 
rose, screaming over the cliffs, and flew far away. 

Upon the same principle, we presume, as that on which dra- 
matists alternate their ic scenes with comic, our author 
introduces Mr. Montagu Smithje as a foil to this human fiend. 
The principle may be sound, but the manner of its application is 
not, in this case, happy. We are all getting a little tired of Lord 
Dundreary. A stage who cannot pronounce his “ rs,” ig 
certainly no novelty, and is apt to become, either in play or novel, 
a bore. Still there is something in the picture of a C 
sportsman which always tickles the young, and, so far as he has 
anything in common with the immortal Mr. Brigs®, perhaps Mr. 
Smithje will be a favourite with many juvenile ers. There 
is one scene, in particular, which will delight them, in which the 
dandy goes out to shoot in a splendid costume, and, after many 
efforts, kills a vulture for a turkey. The bird falling into a hollow 


tree, Smithje mounts to secure it; but, unfortunately, falls inte. 


the hollow trunk himself, and finds himself a captive in this 
natural prison. To increase the unpleasantness of his position, 
this sylvan retreat is the residence of a serpent and its young 
family. He is at last rescued from this predicament, but at the 
expense of the greater part of his toilet, and a pair of fawn-skin 
trousers in particular. Being in this plight, he would naturally 
have preferred to effect his return to the house unperceived. But, 
unluckily, his host, alarmed at his absence, was scouring the 
woods with torches, and the unfortunate sportsman was discovered 


and brought broadly into the light, “under the fierce see! 
ns of 


eyes ”— among others, those of his lady-love, which, i 
— sympathy, appeared rather to sparkle with satirical 
elight. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to reture 
rejected communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROxvAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 


nder the Manarement of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, Sole yeti, | 
Monday, October 27, THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. On Tuesday, October 28, THE CRO 
DIAMONDS. On ‘Wednesday, October 29, SATANELLA. ‘On ‘Thursday, 
DINORAH. On Friday, October 31, THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. On Saturday, 
November !, an OPERA. Commence at Eight. The Box Office oven daily, from 10 till 5. 

ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 

MONDAY EVENING next, October 27. Pianoforte, Mr. Chas. Hallé ; violin, Herr 

iss Lascelles and Mr. Henry Haigh. Con- 


e mme will inelude Hummell's celebrated Septet in D 
minor, performed by Messrs. Chas. Hallé, Pratten, Barrett, C. Harper, H. Webb, C. 


C. Severn, and 
Piatti. For full particulars see programme. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s ; balcony, 3s.; mission, ls. Tickets at Cuarrets & Co.'s, 50 New Bond 


ductor, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


| Street: and at Ausrry's. 28 Piccadilly. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, at 8,— 
GRAND CONCERT of NATIONAL MELODIES_—English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh— 
performed with Band of 20 Harps (the most eminent performers in London), and Chorus of 400 


| voices (Members of the Vocal Association, an‘ other principal Metropolitan Choral Socie 
Madame Laura Bax 


Principal vocalists, Madame Ruder-dorff, e ter, Miss Palmer, and Mr. T 
Lawler. Secure Tickets at Acstrn’s Office, 28 Piccadilly. W., 5s., 3s., 2s.. and Is. each. 


HRISTY'S MINSTRELS, Every Night, at St. James's Hall.— 
The celebrated and original CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS will sopeer every Evening at 
Eight, and every Wednesday Afternoon at Three. Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS. Stalls, 3s.¢ 
Arse. 20.: Gallery, ls. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, and at "sy 
iceadilly. 


THE EXHIBITION CLOSES on SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER 1}. 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR.—The Introductory LECTURE 


by T. HEWITT KEY, A.M., F.R.S., at University College, on Monday, November 24, 

at 4 p.«. precisely, will be open to the pe. The Sobiect will be “ The Errors imported into 

the Science by the German School, and a superiority for Linguistic Enquiry asserted in behalf of 

the Latin, Greek, and other European 3, including Enclish, as 

Fig Course ists of Twenty Lectures, to be given on successive Mondays from 4 to 5.15 p.m. 
"ee, £1. 


OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR.—The LECTURES of Pro- 
fessor KEY, A.M., F.R.S., for the present Session, will be given on Mondays. Twenty 
Lectures, from 4 to 5.15 p.at., commencing Monday, November 24. Fee, £1. 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M., F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secreiary to the Council. 
University Colleze, London, October 15, 1862. 
‘PORTPATRICK RAILWAY. — The Shortest Sea Passage 
bet Ireland, England, and Scotland (Channel two h : Loch sailing, 
forty-five minutes). On and after October 1, 2 DAILY and DAY-LIGHT SERVICE (Sunday 
excepted) will be established by Express Trains and Fast Steamers, via new 
route, Stranraer and Larne; from London, &c., per London and North Western; and from 
Carlisle, per Glasgow and South Western, Portpatrick, and other railways. 
Train leaves London, Euston Station, at 9.15 p.m., and Birmingham at 10.30 p.m. 
‘except Saturday); and leaves Liverpool at 1.15.a..., Manchester at 2a.x., and Carlisle 
daily (Sunday excepted). Passengers arrive in Belfast about 2 
Trains leaves Belfast, York Road Terminus, daily (except Sunday), at 4 P.st. 


arrive in Carlisle about 12.25 Liverpool, about 5.16 a.s.; Manchester, 5.5 
Birmingham, about 7.25.a.s.; and London, at about 9.40 a.s. Intermediate corre- 
sponding hours. 


For fares, times, and full particulars as to through booking, see Bradshaw's Sixpenny Guide, 
; A. B.C. ; Irish Official and other rail guides ; or to Mr. Belfast 
Counties Railway, Belfast; or Mr. Graften, Stranraer. 
Trains go alongside steamer at each port. 
Passengers wishing to travel by this route are requested to ask for Tickets via Portpatrick 
Railway. By 
Portpatrick Railway Office, Stranraer, Sept. 20, 1862. ” 
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Re JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in OIL, 
Subjects in “PUNCH.” OPEN EVERY DAY, from Ten till Dusk, at the 
EGYPTIAN MALL, Piccadilly (will short!y close). Adm ission One Shilling. 


MALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE (LIMITED). 
NEW COLLEGE for the EDUCATION of SONS of 
GENTLEMEN is immediately to be erected at MALVERN, the most healthy locality 


President and Visitor. 
The Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
Vice- Presidents. 
The Richt Ton. Lord Lyttelton, Lord-Lientenent of Worcestershire. 
The Right Non. General Farl Beaucham 
The Right Hon. Sir sone. Pakington, Tart., G.C.B.,M.P. 
Sir Edmund A. H. Lechmere, Bart., High Sheriit. 


ajor-General W 


Harry Vernon eq... MP. 

Foley Vernon, 

ingfield Dighy, Esq. 

Oliver Mason. Esq + 

J.-M. Gull y, M.D. 


Council. 
‘The Ton. Frederick Lygon, M.P., Chairman, 
Sir Edmund A. H. Lech Bart. 
Rev. George Fisk. LL... Viear of Malvern. 
J. Slaney Paking’‘on, Exq.. Kent's Green, near Worcester. 
™m. 


A. Sherriff, Esq., 
J. W. Les, Esq., Worcester. 
J.R. ‘Wilton, Esq. Malvern, 

Applieations’ for Prospectus, Shares, and further information to be made to the Honorary 


Secretary, 
STUMMES, Esq.. M.D., Malvern. 


RerxAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W. 
VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The First Examinetions will be held on Monday, Jopeeny 26, 1863, and the following dave ¢ 
the week. Candidates are required to deliver t and r 
before Saturday, December 27 next, being “ Four wos before the ¥ irst Day of Examination,” 
aecording to the retuiations. 

‘These Examinations have been established by the Institute with a view of enabling students 

hitecture w 

— proficiency, and more accomplished students an acknowledgment of distinction. 

They are intended to be held pone J at the end of the month of January, and are open to all 
British subjects, under certain regulations ; Copies of which, t-gether with Forms of Applica- 
tion, Course of Examination, &c., may be ol Dtained at the Institute, 9 Conduit Street, W. 


JOHN P. SEDDON 
CHAS. FORSTER HAYWARD, } on. Secretaries. 


who have acuired a good knowlege of the projession to obtain an acknowledg- | 


r [HE PROPRIETOR of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
desires a santas or PARTNERS who would be cisposed to advance not less then 

£400 or £500, publication is capable of the greatest extension. and it ean be 

shown by the books that it will be most fully remunerative. Shouldit not be deemed ad 

to beeome other arrangements ean be made. 

‘Address by lett letter, mating real name, &e., to A. B. C., Mr. Phillips’, Grocer, 4 Grove Terrace, 

Brompton Row, 


EWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, BOOKSELLERS, 
PRINTERS, STATIONERS, &c.— of creat know- 
ledge, and business aptitude (12 of first-class provit wishes to 
enter an establishment w his serv: and capital wet > made available. The highest 
‘erences. Apply, Arma, Mr. Mitchells. Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, London, 
PARTNERSHIP. — To Publishers. — A Gentleman of 
edueation and business aptitade, who is perfectly familiar with the Publishing and 
Book T: Seaton. wishes to enter some established House, where his services nnd capite! might be 
made available. The highest r: Messrs. 5. Low, Son, & Co., 
“Put Cireular” Office, Ludgate 


OOD INVESTMENTS. — CAPITALISTS may secure from 
20 to 30 per cent. per annum in cotidoutly selected dividend Mines. Instances frequentl 
occur of young Mires rising in valne 1,000 or 2,000 pe. cent., but this clase of seeurity 
only be purchased on the nrost reliable jnformat ion. The uncersigned devotes special attention 
to Mines, ane will offord every information to capitalists, on personal appliention or by oe 
Now ready, BRITAIN’S METAL MINES. a complete Guide to their Laws, U ion Be: 
Localities. and Statistics. By R. Pras, 3 Pinner’s Old Broad Street, London. 
Price ts.; or free by post for 13 stamps. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, 


Heirs to on their notes of nent 
annuities, Bplicles, and otuer property. — Apply to A. 6 Norris Street, St. James's, 


Lendon, 


OVERNESSES.—SOHO BAZAAR RBEGISTRY.— 
established on a very extensive —_ The highest class of Coomnetaee for Home 
Abroad especially India, ia,Germany. Ti p fully ap 4 


“MATLORS’ ASSOCIATION. of best style ond 
reasonable 


aw and most price, can be had 
3 Ca Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantheon). 


Le TCH BULBS.—The following First Class Collection, for 
nt Planting, sent safety packed for 21; half, 10s. 24 finest Hyacinths, by name, 24 
Due Ven TI Thol Tulips, 12 early double, 12 late, 6 Fire King do., 12 Polyanthus Narciss, 6 paper 
white, 12 double white, 12 Plu eeean Eye do., i2 Jonquils, 109 Crocus. 59 Snowdrops, 25 mixed 
Anemionies, 12 scarlet do., 12 Iris, 50 unculus, 12 carmine do., 6 Gladiolus, 2 Amaryllis, 2 
Martegon Lilies, 2 Japan do. 
P. O. orders to H. Sundin, Kender Street, New Cross, 8.E. 


COOPER & CO. 


iViL SERVICE of INDIA.—A Competitive Examination 
/ of Candidates will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners in June or July 1863. 
The Com titi_n will be open to all natural born subjects of Her Majesty who, on the Ist May 
next. shall be over 18 years of age and under 22, and of good Ith and charseter. 
Copies of the Revulations may be obtained on application to Secretary, Civil Service 
Commiss'on, Westminster, 8.W. 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. —A Military 


Tutor, who has several Cand dates for the above reading with him, will be happy to meet 


= or the India Civil Service Examination in 1862, four | Catal 
d 2th, 


m his house, and were placed 12 
8. D. 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


68rd. 


AC “\ CAMBRIDGE B.A. is anxious to hear of an Engagement as 
Tutor to a Young Gentleman, at home or abroad. A travelling tutorship would be 
preferred.— "Ade res-, B.A., General Post Office, Liverpool. 


> 
ii yD PARK COLLEGE (now Hyde Park Institute), 115 
Geet Terrace. Hyde Park.—Classesjunder Signor Garcia, Mrs. Street, J.B. Chat- 
.. J. Renedict, Esq., F. Praeger, Esq., Madame Louise Michau, M. A. Roche, Dr. 
fn sane rs. Harrison, J. Warren, Esq., J. Radford, Esq., Captain Chivsso, and other eminent 
Profe:sors. ‘The Senior Term begins on November 1}. The Junior Term on November 3. 
Pro-nectuses, containing Terms and the Names of the Professors, may be had on application. 


CAL ALOGUES of VALUABLE OLD MUSIC; Rare and 

Unpublished Manuscripts; Musieal Treatises; Classical Music of every description. 

Second-hand, in excellent condition, at very Low Prices. © sent post free for | stamp. 
Atrrep Wurtrinewam, 33 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


UPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. —Surplus 
Copies of Max Muiler’s “Seience of Language,” “ A’ “ United 
Lord of Cornelia 


ids to 
Netherlands,” mborne’s Essays,” Mrs. Delany's Life,” 
Books are now on Sale at juced Prices. 


Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish London, W. 
[DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 


DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING CASES, Ne L CASES, MOUNTED and oR. 
MOLU opeeses for the WRITING Fine Cutlery, Inkstands, Railway Com- 
panions, Luncheon Baskets. BUMS, a assortment from 5s. 
to lo guineas; CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of the et L FAMILY and distin- 
persons of all nations, ls. 6d. each ; 

ANCIES suitable for PRE: 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. —The REAL 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 years core. ogo by BURTON, 
when Vlated by the patent s of Messrs. Eikincton and Co., is beyond al 1 com; the 


og ues gratis. 


NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH.— The Session will be | very best article next to sterling silver LY can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
aes wil be del on Mon day Novem aber 3, 1882, at two two m., When an address to as test can it be 
tudents wi elive Davi | uset uaranteed of first qual’ OF an 
as to Cl ‘ke. in the Fa of A Divi 
Medicine be be found In the * Edi “Edinburgh publ by Messrs. | Thread King’s or 
Epmonston & Dovexas, Street, iver) | Military, 
‘atter! Pattern. 
Sentember. SMITH, Sec. to the University. 
£s.d. £s.d. £s. a 
EC RETARY or COMPANION, — A Gentleman, whose RS, a 240 210 0 215 0 
qual are of the highest order, offers his services as above to any 12 Table Spoons 113 0 240 200 215 0 
Nobleman or ‘Gent oes iring a confidential, useful, and agreeable Companion, either to 12 Dessert Forks 140 12 0 114 6 117 0 
live or travel with him.—Address, Dexa, Post Office, 313 Regent Street, W. 12 Dessert Spoons 1406 1i2 0 115 0 170 
12 Tea Spoons .. 120 150 17¢@ 
D!PLomaTIc SERVICE, &e. — An Oxford Graduate, who Eze Spoons. gilt bo | 013 | | 
very didates for the Civil Service, intends to pass 1 Gravy Spoon... 066 |} 000 | On oO | OW 0 
would eve coe Pupils for 2 Salt Spoons, o34 046 050 050 
Bochove. oe any other branch of the Civil Service. ie — and 1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl . 018 023 026 020 
Address to B.A., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.. 187 Piccadil! Pair of Sugar Tonge....... ° 
‘alr 
LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. s Square, London, 1 Butter Knife...... | gee 
President — "The EARL of CLARENDON. p .. 
ure, in various Languages: — Subscription, year 
with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Vo Total | 919 9 se 3 1449: 6 wee 
and Ten to Town Members. Room open from 10 to 6. Prospectus on application. ‘ be had 
iN, S ian. ny article to singly same n chest to contain a 
HARRISON, Secretary end Litrarten relative number of knives, &t., £2 15a. ‘Tes and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
ROYAL ASYLUM of st. ANN S SOCIETY, Brixton Hill on and ~~ Ea Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 

Objects —Orphans, and born parents TLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 
men, Naval or Military Officers, Mc mbers of e Legal, Medie al, and other Professions, | TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
Merchants or Traders) are now in ads ty. Univer © local bounds. lages.— | BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 

e, hing. 
Life Subscription, £10 10s.; Annual ditto, £1 1s. An exeeutor of a benefaeter hy will becomes Tabie Dessert 
4 life governor for every £50 bequeathed. Clergymen preaching or granting their putpits Carvers 
e life governors. % should bei dfor the next elections Ivony Hannes. — — Pair 
Office, 2 Walbrook, E.C. E. F. LEEKS, Seeretary. Dozen. | Dozen. i 
BEN I RHYDDING, Otley, Yorkshire.— A Winter and Spring faa | wa 
e.—Physician—Dr. Macleod, F.R.C.P.E.,F.A.S. Scot. ; Surgeon—Thomas Seett, | 10 0 
MD. MCSE. |_| Fine Ivory Handies | +3 
mest com establishments | | nce Handles $6 

Ben Ryding one of of the mes and mest ia England “incl vory Handles ° 3 

While the method of treat: at Ben 4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles. 26 0 
of the art of cure in its whole range, and with all its resources. | Nickel Electro-Silver Hendles, any 

| ver Handles, of any 
HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. This Institution. like similar ones on the Continent, is to the —> 
treatment of cutaneous diseases, and a widest fie! for the study of their varied forms. 
t-patien and Thursdays, at 4 o'clock. Further | 
be on the Secretary or the Hospital. | 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Sec. | 90 | 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


H{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supsrook Park, 
ond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M. 

TURK BATH the enter Dr. Lane's medical ion. te 

London at the City Turkish ona oy ne thera Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 

and Friday, between | and 4 


ReYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON, under Her Maj 


especial Patronage. STRUVE'S MINER AL WATERS (Seltzer, &c.) are Sold at 
Pump Room, Brighton, and by GEORGE he fg & CO., Pharmaceutical Chemists to fe 


177 andon, W., respectable town and provincial houses, 
the highest medica! gratis, CAUTION: none are STRUVE'S 
aters raters unless hie name appear upon each label and red ink stamp. 


LEND, at moderate Rates of Interest, from Two Hundred 


to Seven: ousand a Pounds, on Freeholds, Reversions, Advances of 
by on or ot Security at 
Mo Preliminary Ch Charge or Enquiry Fee. 


| oni silver ee handles, £3 11s. to £6 = 


COVERS AnD HOT-WATER DISHES, in 


WILLIAM BURTON'S. 
the set of six : clegant modern patterns, 39s. Si. to wit! 
the set Sof five; electro- ated, £9 to £71 the set 
Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to metal, the. to 
Tei electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. Tt con 
of 500 his illimited Stoek of Sterling Silver and Kiectro Plate, N Nickel 

imney pie: ces, Kitchen 3, mps, jasebers, ea rays, rns, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turpery, Iron Brags Bead Beading, Ted-room 
Furn of Prices, and Phane of t of the 


Show 
521 


at 39 strech 3,and 4 Newman Street and 6 
1, 4, 5, 


| 
J. M. Gully, Esq., M.D., Malvern, 
L. Stammes, Esq., M.D.. Malvern. 
J. O:iver Mason, Eag.. The Crescent. Birmingham. 
On | 
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[October 25, 1862, 


LONDON A! ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life, 


Charter 1720, Offices, No. 7 Royal 
(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and LIFE 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS, 21,330,000, 
SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, Eeq., & WM. SCHOLEFIELD, Fsq., M.P., Deputy-Chairmen. 


John Ad¢is, Esq. William Macnaughtan, Esq. 
C. 8. Butler, Esq., M.P. Ross D. Han melee. Esy. 
Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq., M.P. James Mor 
Sir William Burt. Sir Charles icholson. Bart. 
William Nicol, Esq., M.P. 
war ns, be Boult, Esq., 
John Laurie, the Company. 
In 1857 the Duty on Fire Insurances in Great Britain to Govegment Ld this Company 
232,882, and in 1861 it was £51,833, being an increase obaaty Pao of 2:9. 
In 186° ire Premiums were in 1861 they £360,130, increase in on 
year of £16,405. amount to 22,500,000, end all all claims are settled with liberality 
and promptitude. 


JOHN ATKINS, Pesident Secretary. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch 
© Clock, and Chnenennsiag Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty the 
23 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), pe tn 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRAJED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 64. 
WORKS— 21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD N.W. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, 


HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS for C FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED 
GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, FRESCO, &c. &c., W hha’ ve been recen: tly add led to 
Establishment. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an d Priced ¢ 

application.—33 Southampton Street. Strand, W.C, 


URNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: “they 
are “e cheapest i in the end.—Drawne & Co.'s priced FURNISHING 1 IST may be had on 
Li t-free. ‘This List embraces the leading articles from N various 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
‘Wm. Fred. Pollock, VP. 


Esq., 
Charles Burgoyne Esq. John Moore, Esq. 
n Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. hard ‘Fwining. 


Charles Dyneley, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, 5 
The Sere established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 


The entire profits are divisible its Members, no portion of the same bei verted 
either for Mhivideods on shares, as in “ " Offices, or for commission to ag: rents, = 
During the many of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 


Donuses on 
The invested capital, on the 3ist of December, 


sterling. 
ane the last 1859, d £770,000, as a basis for future 


divis 
Under the ne Bre-Laew of the of the 19th of December, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to 


participation 
New assurers in the pron year (1862) will be placed among that number Ew ment of 
their first premium, and will become entitled to a rateable share in the bon tobe made in 
December 1869, and in all future benefits of the very 

Sunrenver or Poxscirs. — The full value m surrender, without any deduction. 

Loans ow Portcres.— The Directors will paid on curren: deposit of the Policies. 

A Court of Directors is held every jay. pn Oe ae. to receive proposals for 
New Assurances ; and a Short Account of Society may be had ou application, personally or 


by post, at the 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuarn. 


Established 1837. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ANNIA MUTUAL 1 LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


te Bo —1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 


d, with or without participation in 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
Half Pre-| Whole Quar- 
mium Prem. n teri 
Age! ist Seven | Rem. of Age | premium| Pre-” Pree 
Years Life mium mium 
£6.4. £ d. || ¥rs.| Mos.) £ d. 4, 8. 
30 119 236 0 273 142 012 3 
40 192 218 4 3 276 
nO 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
60 368 613 4 9 282 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, & 81 King William Street, E.C. 
Instituted 
Prevident-CHARLES FRANKS, Een. 
Vice-President_JOUN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 


Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. Robert Hanbury, 
“Alfred Head, Esq. | 


‘The London Life Association was established more than fifty years ago, on the inciple of 
mutual assurance, the of the benefits by the assured surplus 
is ascertained each year, - na ppropriated solely of the ufter seven 


yearly payments have 
Ift titted, after sev rate of reduction ibe maintained. persons now effecting assurances will be en- 
er seven m wgeee, fo a reduction of 73} per cent., whereby cach #10 of annual premium 


wis be red 
This nas paid in —— ++ £1.330,000 
And icies now in force amounting tO 
And its gross income is up dsof : eves 340,000 


Assurances may be effected up to £10,000 on the same life. 
The Society has no agents and allows no commission, theless the new 
in the last financial year amounted to £321,315, and the new annual premiums to £12,083. 
EDWARD DOWKER. Serretarn. 


APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
to the Pantheon. Oxford-street. contains the in London of 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about a to yr 
and Civil Appointments in India and to cag can select complete ‘are of Plate of the 
most elegant design, without the di-advantage of delay. 


MAPPIN & CO.'S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


ments of their Petublishment. and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods, 
It comprises Table Cutlery, Electro- pots, Lamps, Buths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, 
Redding, Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Mad Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, 
« & Ce., Lon Bridge. Established a.p. 1700, 


— ROOM and LIBRARY, 
and Ormolu.—Oster, 45 Oxford Street, 


Mats, &c.—Deax 


HANDELIERS | for 
Lamps and 
London, W d 1897. 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Light d Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Di Servieus Se 
Twelve trons +7 Gluss Dessert Se rvices, for Twelve Persons, from 
marked ‘jn Piain Figures. 
i Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
promptly execut 
LONDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Maxoracrony and ae Rooms, Baoan Srreer. 


OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 


to Somerset Bown. Lists ef the 

Outtte to for every appoin rices of eac icle. THREE. PRIZE 
awarded for THRE KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, pg GA UZ 
COATS, and INDIA TWEED SUITS, which can only be p this E 


J INAHAN'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY. —This 

celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 

delicious, and very wholesome. ld in bottles, 3s, 8d., at the retail “houses in Lo’ ndon ; by the 

agents in the principal pe in England ; or wholesale ‘at 8 Great ha rete Ww. 
Observe the real seal, pink label, 1, and cork branded “ Kinahan's Whisky.” 


UNGARIAN WINES, direct from Growers. — Imperial 
Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


| IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, peediest, and 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFUL US AFFECTIONS, 
parably superior to every 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sin HENRY MARSH, Baar., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 

“T consider Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod pony Ge be a very pure Oil, not likely to 

create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great val value. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil a] pooduas 
desired effect in shorter time than other kinds, and thet it does not cause the 
indigestion too often on the of the Pale Oil. 

Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.f. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

net bly prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in preference eo. 
assured recommending Eenuine article, not a | compound, 
which the efficacy of this i is 

ints, uart and lal wit signature, wiraour 
Chemists and ‘Druggists. 


WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENOINE, by respecta’ 
SOLE CONSIGNRES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, t ¢ & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


TPHE FALL of the LEAF.— At this season disease, if it be 
lurking in the system, is sure to show itself. FARR'S I LIFE PILLS, taken for 
or three weeks. wil! clear from the ras all that is ae nd produce health and onan 
Parr's Life Pills may d of dee, Boxes, Is. Ijd., 2s. 9d., and in 
Family Packets, ils. each. 

CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 

or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE. LONDON. 


S 4° & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None "Genuine thew Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
#,* Sold by Cuosse & Brackwert ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


dor: Cheese Kaltes 20 
doz. Knives 


Complete Service ..........++++++ 


be hed qapepatety at the same price: the handles are so secured as not to 
become loose in hot water. Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate und cutlery Military | 
ones. Hotels, ane all Publie nm large ck | 
mmediate pment, ai eld prices. ustra’ es post ree. onl 
London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street. - 
Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


’ | YHE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATION a: 

EXHIBITION 1862. in awarding to SMEE'S MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 

ONLY Paize or Honourable given to 
rt, page 6, No. 2905, and page 11, No. 

othe Somnier "Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy,and moderate in price;”..... “acom- 
bination as as it is a bed as healthy as it is 


post res| and Bedding W: 
the Manufi & Finsbury, London, E. Cc. 


Bedding ot any description, say i ia 


Jeeale of 


HORNIMAN ‘S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 
Colour. Tea without colour on the brevents the Chinese paning of 

inferior le icaves as in the usual kinds. 's Tea is ways good 

alike. Sold‘ y 2,280 Agents. 


rPeeTu and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their cue 
COLOURED ENAMELLED for Artificial Teeth, ke. Specialy commended at 
International Exhibition, Class 17, N Singte Teeth from 5s. Sets trom Five 
Consultation free. For the cucseestal 5 result and efficacy of their system. vide Lancet. 


Bean DLES. — Pure Paraffin, 1s. 8d. per pound; City Sperm, 
1s. 4d. per pound ; Transparent Coloured Candles, 2s. per pou 
Warrmornr & Caassecs, Shippers and te of &e. 
~HERWOOD NIGHT LIGHTS, Six 
mended as being second only to “ Price's Patent Chil 
EXHIBITION, 
The Jurors of Crass 2 hove PRIZE MEDAL for the Superiority of the 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandiers, Oilmen, &e. 


nce a Box, are recom- 
's."—Brimont, VAOxMAIL. 
1862, 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of | 


room Suites, complete >. 26 

ted First-Class. 
P.& 8. BEYFUS, and 91 cITy ROAD. 
jogues gratis and post-free 
CHUBB & SON.—“ For of and of Locks ; also for the 
Manufacture of Iron Sutes.” Prize M warded at International Exhibition. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES - —the most secure against Fire 
FIRE-PROOF TRONG- Ro 


HUBB'S DOORS. 
UBB'S PATENT DET d STREET-DOO: TCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED Bi 
List isand post free. 


CHUBB & 8ON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, ; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


Qik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now the size and effect. 
#2 all the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 


"THE CHESHIRE PILGRIMS; Sketches of Crosedi sading 

Again” the Thirteenth Century. By w. 

‘loth boards, és. 
Lenton : Jonx Morcax, 10 Paternoster Row. 
Chester: Roarurts. Fastzate Row. 
published, 

ON the WORTHLESSNESS of IRON-CASED SHIPS. By 
London : Franz Publisher, 3 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXVI. 
Is just published. 
ConTeNntTs: 
I. SOLAR CHEMISTRY. 
Il. THE HERCULANEAN PAPYRI. 
Ill. THE MUSSULMANS IN SICILY. 
IV. THE SUPERNATURAL. 
Vv. THE ENGLISH IN THE FAR EAST. 
VI. THE LEGEND OF ST. SWITHUN. 
VII. MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. 
THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALICARNASSUS. 
IX. HOPS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
X. PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. 
XI. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
London: Lonoman & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXIV., is 
published THIS DAY. 
Cowrents: 
I. VICTOR HUGO-LES MISERABLES. 
II. THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES. 
Ill. MODERN POLITICAL MEMOIRS. 
IV. AIDS TO FAITH. 
V. BELGIUM. 
VI. THE WATERLOO OF M. THIERS. 
VIL. CHINA AND THE TAEPING REBELLION. 
VIII. THE CONFEDERATE STRUGGLE AND RECOGNITION. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 2s. Gd. 


Conrars : 


ers neces 
x ie Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland. Part I.— 
AnA ‘Autumnal Thought. By E. Hinxman. Lawrence. 
a internationa. 

Fity., North and South; or, Who is the Traitor? 

Ernest Renan. By a White Rep 


London : Panxen, Son, & Bovnn, West Strand, W.C. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXXV. (for 
Tak EMBER), will be published on Wednesday, the 29th inst., price One Shilling, with 


Conrents : 
ROMOLA. (With 2 [Tlustrations.) 
Chapter XXI. Expects a Guest. 
_XXII.—The Prisoners. 
XXIIL.—After-Thoughts. 
» XXIV.—Inside the Duomo. 
” Duomo. 
” 


TOBACCO: ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
MY TOUR IN HOLLAND. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. Part III. (With an Illustration.) 
PROFESSIONAL THIEVES. 
INDIAN COTTON AND ITS SUPPLY. 
THE SMALL HOUSE Ar ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter VII.—The Beginning of Troubles. 
Cannot Be. 
rs. Dale's Little Party. 
ANTIAL EVIDENCE. —THE CASE OF JESSIE M'LACHLAN, 
OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Lrreratone..Orley Farm. Les Misérables. Footsteps Behind Him. Correlations 
of the Physical fore. Political Mission to Afghanistan. 
Scrence ....- ic Substances formed from the Inorganic. 
ishes. Velocity of Light. Shooting Stars. AN 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 25. ON A PEAR-TREE. 
Sarrn, & Co..65 Cornhill. 
LONDON SOCIETY, for November, will be ready on Monday 


next, inst. Is. 


WHAT WE DID AT THE SEASIDE_NOTHING ! (Drawn by C. A. Dorie.) 
THE FAVOURITES OF FORTUNE ; or, the Gresh 
RUNS BY RAIL:—TO BRIGHTON AND BACK. 
HOW I GAINED A WIFE AND FELL INTO A FORTUNE. Chapters I., II., IIT. 
HIGH CHANGER. (Illustrated by Waldo Sargent.) 
OH! SING AGAIN THAT SIMPLE SONG. (Iilustrated by G. du Maurier.) 
SANDRINGHAM AND ITS NEIGHBOURWOOD. 

ANA. Part IV. By the Author of “The Cricket Field." A Chanter of 
Hough Bowling end how to Stop it, “REMARKS ON FIELD 


IN “THE TIMES.” (Illustrated by J. D. Watson.) 
SALMON FISHING BY NET AND ROD ON THE TAY. 
HARVEST TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 
PHILIP MORTON : The Story of a Wife's Secret, Musband’s Trust, and a Friend's 
Strategy. By the Author of “Th in Piccadilly.” 
XAT. (and last), 
ON THE RIVER. 


DUNDREARY EXPLAINS HIMSELF. (Drawn by E. J. Poynter.) 
AT BRIGHTON, AND THE “WIDDLE” HE MADE 


(Illustrated by R. Barnes.) 

TWIN FACES. 

SURREPTITIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. (Tilustrated by M. J. Lawless.) 
Office, 49 Fleet Street, E.C. 


6s. Annual Subscription, prepaid, 2is. Post free. 


(THE HOME ond FOREIGN REVIEW, No. II. October 


1. PERRAUD ON IRELAND. 
2. POOR RELIEF IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
3. GENERAL AVERAGE. 
4. HAYTI. 
5. VICTOR HUGO'S “MISERABLES.” 
6. THE EARLIEST EPOCHS OF AUTHENTIC CHRONOLOGY. 
7. DOLLINGER’S “ HEATHENISM AND JUDAISM.” 
8 MANUSCRIPTS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
9%. CARDINAL WISEMAN AND “THE HOME AND FOREIGN REVIEW.” 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
ll. CURRENT EVENTS. 
London: Wit11ams & Nonoars, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and South Frederick Street, 


"THE WEEKLY REPORTER. Established 1852. The First 


ty a of Vol. II. will appear on November 8. The Week 
t the year, and contains cases decided in the Superi Comm tae 


wee when practi rable, wi will have all the Cases dec 
nesday y pesceding the day of ion has hitherto been offered to the 


oO 
ion Profession try containing so much ay fi at so mod a 
uity Editor, M Ww. Barrister-at- Common Law Editor, 8. G. Granr, 
of Gra Sub jon, :2 post free oF 


Office, 59 Street, Lincoln's Inn, Eowarp J. Proprietor and Publisher. 


PARkis PERMANENT EXHIBITION.—NEW THEATRES. 
heatres in Paris_Preservat “and Prisons-The Gothic Works of 


in of formatories and 
the Day—Q and C in Glasgow— New Grammar Schools— The Oxford 
name urch- incial ws—Competitions, post, 
York Covent Garden and all Bookeellers. 
low ready, Part I., éd., of 


MISCELLANY; a Literary Periodical, 
pniainins contributions by some of the most eminent Authors and Authoresses of 
Published also in Weekly Penny Numbers. 
London: 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and all Booksell 


Preparing for publication, fep. 8vo. with a Coloured Illustration by John Leech, 2s. 6d. 


HE GARDENERS’ ANNUAL for — Edited by the 
Rev. S. Reyno_ps Hote; and containing Articles 
The 
The Rev. H. H. Domprain, Editor of the “ Floral M 
bg Josuva Dix, Chairman of the Floral of the Regal 


ty. 
The Rev. S. Happen Parkes, Author of “Flower Shows of Indoor Plants for the 
Working Classes.” 
Mr. Rivers, Author of “ The Rose Amateur’s Guide,” “ The Orchard House,” &c. &c. 
Mr. Wituiam Pavt, Author of “ The Rose Garden,” &c. 
Mr. Cuarces Turner, late Editor of * The Florist.” 
Mr. Joun Sranvisa ; and other Writers. 
Advertisements intended for insertion must be sent to the Publishers immediately. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


GALBRAITH'S AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. sewed, 3s.; or cloth, 3s. Gd. 


yeac* of MECHANICS; Sixth Edition, greatly im- 
roved. By the Rev. J. A. Garpaatrs, M.A., and the Kev. a 

M.A., Fi R.S., Fellows of Trinity College and Professors in the University of Dublin. 

Also, New and cnc emay Editions of the following Manuals by the same Authors : — 


ARITHMETIC.. | PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
OPTICS. | ATICAL TABLES 


Or 6d. more cach I Manual in cloth lettered. 
London: L.onoman, Garen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
GOULBURN’'S OCCASIONAL SERMONS, 

Now ready, 2 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ERMONS hed different Occasi d 
Rivineroxs, Waterloo Place, London. 

Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE THREE WITNESSES, and the THREEFOLD CORD; 

being the Testimony of the Natural Measures of 

and of *Antediluvian and luvian Tradition, on the principal 

and Profane Antiquity. By B.D., Fellow 

Rrvrxerons, Waterloo Place. London. 
Now ready, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

A REVIEW of the BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. By 

Oxford. 


J. B.Mozzey, B.D., Vicar of Old Shoreham, late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Rivixerons, Waterion Plece. London. 


MATHEMATICS. 
‘VEGA’S LOGARITHMIC TABLES of Numbers and 


metrical Pupetions, translated from 40th or Dr. Bremiker's thoroughly revised and 
enlarged by W. L. F. Fiscwen, M.A F.RS., Fellow of College, 
Professor = in the Uni of St. Andrew's. Royal 8vo. stereotype, cloth 


COOLEY (W. D.) ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY simplified and 
explained, with Practical Geometry and Supplement. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 
REA GARLAND. Newly Published. 
“The tale is cleverly told." Atheneum. 
AIMS and ENDS: a Novel. 
Will be ready on the 29th. 


KATHARINE PARR;; or, The Court of Henry VIII. 
best historical nove days of Scott.” 
THE NEAPOLITAN COMMANDER, B F. ARMSTRONG, 


Author of “ The Two Midshipmen.” (Early in November.) Newry. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cioth, és. 6d. 
"THE RENEWAL of LIFE: Clinical Lectures Illustrative of 
By Tuomas Cuannens, F.R.C.P., Physician to 


the 15. Albuminuria. 
2. Desth, Life, Disease, and Cure, 16. Diabetes. 
3. and 4. Continued Low Fever. 17. Hysteria. 
5. Anemia and . 18. Sciatica. 
6. Rheum : Fever. 19. Mortif.cation. 
9. Fleury 24. Eructation and Vomiting. 
10. Acute Laryngitis. 25. Diarrhea. 
Pu Consumption. Distethe of 
monary Con: . Die 
13. Disease of Heart. 28. On the Use of Pepsine. 
M4. Thoracic Aucurism. 29. On the Use of Alcohol. 


New Rurlineton Street. 
th Edition, ls.; by post 13 stamps, 


N THROAT DEAF NESS, and the Pathological Connexions. 
of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. through the intervention of the he ay By 
James Yeanszey, Esq., Surgeon to the M Street. Also, 
On the ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. 
London: New Burli on 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. October 25, 1862. 3d. 


Eight Columns extra. Cowrenrs: 


The Last Capital lectric Te i Last Ce: — Meters, 
The Fire Escape and its Vices thes ‘Poor Law — Professor on 
‘axation 


Office, 10 Whitefriere Sean, "Fleet Street. Sold by all Newsvendors in Town and Country. 


(THE CHURCH of ENGLAND TEMPERANCE MAGA- 
ZINE. No. II. 3d. Cowrenrs: 
1. The Church of England Toial Abstinence Society. 


2. ‘The Irish Church. 

3. Intoxication ; What is By the Dean of Carlisle. 

4. Solomon's Choice: a Mosel tor Princes. A Poem. By the Rev. Robert Maguire, 
icated to H. R.H. the Prince of Wales, November 9, 1862.) 

5. Commercial ‘Trav — 


the Rev. H. J. Ellison, 


Church Congress, July 


6. Purochial perance Societies. 
Windsor. (A Pa rT Read at the O: 
7. Encouragements. By Mrs. Wightman 


ready, Is. 6d.; by 
O%,2 the READING “of th the arent LITURGY. By the 
. W. W. Cazarer, A.M., Cantab. 
London: Joun Crocxroarp, 10 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


IM T. CICERONIS:— DE FINIBUS, 4s.; DE NATURA 
6s. DE DIVINATIONE, DE FATO, 0, ; DE SENECTUTE, 1s. 64. ; 
DE AMICITIA, 1s.'éd. DE OFFICIIS, 2s. Kecensui' m. Atanvs. I2mo. 
Dublinii : Hovers, et Soc. Mansmaiz, et Soc. 
NEW pan BY THE AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY.” 
ust published, 18mo. cloth, with 28 Illustrations, 3s. 

LAE LEFT OUT; or, Some of the Histories left out in 

Ino worn, Lines, This First Part relates events ge tn the Times of the 
ond Oe oe, “The time would fail me to tell of Gedeon, and of Barak, and of Samson, 
and of Jephtha."—Hes. xi. 32. By the Author of the “Peep of 

London : Harenanp & Co. 187 Piccadilly : and of any Bookseller. 

Edition, Is. 6d. 


Second 
OYNIGS of LONDON. By Grorce Lixtey. 
. Bas, 167 New Bond Street. 
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13 Great Srrerr. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 
LES, MISERABLES. by Victor Hvso. The AUTIHO- 


RIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH Second Edition. Complete in 


3 vols, 3) [om Tuesday, Octover 23, 
bd Wer think it will be seen, on the whole, that this work 7 = ng more than the beauties 
an exquisite style, or the word power of a literary Zeus, to recommend. it to the 
care of a distant posterity; that in de ‘ail the emotions, duubts fears, 


l-mark of ceniue, and the loving 
aS the merits of ‘ Les Misérables’ do not merely ¢ consist in the conception of it asa whole; 
page after page with uetails of d beauty. ly Review, October, 
ENGLISH. WOMEN of LETTERS. By JULIA KAvaNacn, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


r I "HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
ional Scotch Church, London: Illustrated by his Journal, and Correspondence. 

By OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Port 
who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving’ Sehapaster,4 the grandeur of 
his aie aa ond the extent of his powers. His friend Carlyle bears this testimony to his worth I 
call him,on the whole, the best man I have ever, a‘ter trial enough, found in this » orld,or hope 
to find.’ A character such as this is deserving of stud ae his life ought to be written. Mrs. 
Oliphant has undertaken the work, and has ography of considerable merit. Tne 
author fully understands her hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a 

The book is a good on most interesting theme."’— The 
EM ALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Marron. New 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 21s. suthoress writes thromehont with good sense, good 
enomena of whie 


taste, and good feeling. The female prison | h she describes are most 
curious, and we consider her to be as authentic as it i oa in the form and details of its 
information.” —The Times. 
REECE and the GREEKS. By Brewer. 
Translated by Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. 2)8. (UIn the press. 
T®: ALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative. 
By COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘with M &e. “ Whoever wishes 
to gain an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to ote what she is, what she has 
done, and what she has to do, consult Count which are written 
in a style singularly vivid and dram — Dickens's All the Year Round. 


TRA AVELS in BRITISH COLU MBIA; with the Narrative of 


a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By tain c. E. Bannerr-Lewnarpv. | vol. 
“A most valu able accession to our colonial literature. Capt. Lennard gives a vast amount 
of information which cn intending emigrant would be most glad to receive." — Daily News. 


90K about Df ICTORS. By J. C. Jearrreson. 5s. Bound 

ad Illustrated. Form Volume of HURST & eS STANDARD 

LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN ORKS. The Volume 
for November will comprise “ NO CHURCH.” 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
LAVES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” * Under the Spell,” &c. 3 vois. 

HE MAROON. By Capt. Mayne Rep. 3 vols. 

“ Popular as pre the writings of this aoe the interest of ‘The Maroon’ must be con- 
siderably increased at this time, when all thoughts are turned to the western continent. 
Capt. Reid has the advantage of being able to add what omer, be called personal experience to a 
more than ordinarily of ‘he Maroon’ will rank amongst Capt. 
Reid's most popular w 

OHN and I. "3 vols. 
“* John and I’ is well written, and interesting.""—A thenceum. 
HE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 

“MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” &c. 3 vo! 

“The author of ™~ interesting tale has not now a4 ae first time ro" to ae public her 
extraordinary power in and il me aly 
[RUE TO “THE LAST. By the Author of Cousin Geoffrey. 
“ This sparkling novel is worthy of the author.”— Sun. 


MARION LESLIE. By the Rev. P. Beaton. 


3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Ready this day at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt, 7s. 64. 
M* GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER: a Novel. By 
Wiexuirre Lane. 
London : Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HY DROPATHY ; or, Hygienic Medicine. By Epwarp W. 
Lane, M.A., M.D. Edin. Univ., Physician to the Sanatorium at Sudbrook Park, 


Richmond Hill, Surre 
A book of consummate ability." 


I. and II. demy 
‘THE HISTORY of ‘CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. By 
Hewny Tuomas Buckie. 
Vol. Il. SPALN and SCOTLAN. 
London; Parken, Son, & West Strand. 


This day, 2 vols. crown Svo. 14s. 


BARREN HONOUR: a Tale. By the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” Reprinted from “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bounx, West Strand. 
By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A New Series. 


8vo. lis. 


2 vols. post 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 
2 vols. 93. 


COMPANIONS of my SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
London : Pancenr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Third Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. » 
HASTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD 


JESUS CHRIST. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. By C. J. Exxicorr, 
B.D., Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
London: Parken, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, avo. 6s. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, and its relation 
to the History of oy and to the Government of Colonies. By Argracn Hetrs. 
Vols. I. and Il. 28s. Vol. IIT. i6s. 
London: Parkzr, Sox. & Rovax, West Strand. 
Work by the Author of Commies Parson,” Second Edition, 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Parxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Eton SELECTIONS FROM OVID. 
I. FROM THE METAMORPHOSES; Notes in Eagiich, | ws the Rev. W. B. 
Mannoorr, B. C. L., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master 
at Eton College. Bound, fs. 
Il. FROM THE FASTT, &e., with Selections from _TIBULLUS ; Notes in 
English, by the Hev W. G. Cooxestey, M.A., late Assistant Master at Eton College. 


published, 21s. 
fhe ETON COLLEGE. MODERN ATLAS; consisting of 


34 ot, Mavs (ots Con of on each Plate 12 in. by 9), from the Most Recent and Best Authorities. 
best style, by Mr. E. Weiler, F.2.G.S.; with an Index of above 32,000 


= 
London: E. P. Wittiams, | Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C.; and Eton College. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


Lately pnblished, fep. 8vo. handsomely printed and hound, 


PLATONIC DIALOGUES for ENG- 
LISH READERS. By W. Wuewett, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. Second Edition, containing the ANTI-SOPHIST DIALOGUES. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. containing the SOCRATIC DIALOGUES. 6s. Gd. 
Vol. ITI. containing the KEPUBLIC and the TIMUS. 7s. 6d. 
“ A timely contribution to the Platonic Literature of our country... . 3 mat be admitted 
that they afford very ~ ont reading. They have no lack of p — 
vigour of expression. their translator, in preserving some nicety zr, hav 
sionally suffered some of the pith and force of So ree to escape them, Dr. Ww hewell, by 


keeping a tough hold of his author" 's drift, and of ‘ium, moves with a firm step even 
where he may have too hastily let go the clue of literal interpretation.” 
Quarterly Review. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT STORY of ROSNEATH: a 
Memoir. By his Son, R. H. Story, Minister of Rosneath, Dumbartonshire. 

“A graphic and extremely interesting volume. ..... The life of a Scottish minister in a, 

fect tches, which serve before reader, 

character, ands career in its spiritual contrasts and external circum: 

stances. view. 


This day, ee <~ inted and bound in extra cloth, with a Vignette by 
‘oolner, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 


BOOK of PRAISE. From the best 


English Hymn Writers. Selected and Arranged by RounpeLt PALMER. 
*,* This forms one of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


This day, a New and Cheaper Edition, handsomely printed and bound in extra 
cloth, with Vignette and Frontispiece on Steel, from Designs by 
the Author, engraved by C. H. Jeens, l8mo. 4s. Gd. 


TPHE LADY of LA GARAYE. By the 


Hon. Mrs. Norton. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


This day, handsomely printed and bound, with a Vignette Portrait, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


COUN SELS of an INVALID. By GroreE 


Wuson, M.D., late Regius Professor of Technology in y, University of 
Edinburgh. (In the press. 


This day, with Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


yill: an Account of a Government Mission 


to the Vitian or Fijian Group. By Bertnoip Susmann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 


This day, 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 28s. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: Researches into the 


Origin of Civilization in the Old and the New World. By Danigt Phony 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University College, T 
Author of “ The A’ Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” &c. 


Immediately, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE TWO CATHERINES: a Novel. 


Immediately, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGHLAN DS. 


By P. G. Hamerton, 


In the press, 
(PHE FAIRY BOOK: Classic Fairy Stories. 
Selected and rendered anew by D. M. Mexock, Author of *“ Jonn Halifax.” 
*,* This will form one of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


Nearly ready, 


JT, ECTURES on the EPISTLE to the 


PHILIPPIANS. By Caartes Joun Vavonan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, formerly Head Master of Harrow School. 


Nearly ready, 


THE HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERN- 


MENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the 
States. By Epwaro A. Freeman, MA., late Feliow of Trinny 
Oxto 


Vol. 1—GENERAL VIEW of FEDERALISM.—HISTORY of the FEDERA- 
TION of GREECE. 


Immediately, 
GIX MONTHS in the FEDERAL STATES. 


By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “ Memoir of Cavour,” &c. 


In the press, 


E{XPOSITORY SERMONS on the EPIS- 


TLES for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Gsorce Epwaro Lyycu Corrtos, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan in India and Ceylon. 


In the press, 


(THE SONG of SONGS. A New Translation, 


with a Commentary and an Introduction. By the Rev. J. F. Tarver, Vicar 
of Barrington Royston, 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
October | 


NEW BOOKS 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


IR CHARLES LYELL.—ON the GEOLOGICAL EVI- 


DENCES of the ANTIQUITY of MAN. Illustrations. 8vo. 


APT. BLAKISTON, R.A.— FIVE MONTHS on the 
YANG-TSZE, with a Narrative of the 5 are sent to Explore its Upper Waters ; 


R. GROTE. — A HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


the stow ef with Alexander the Great. 
A New Edition. Complete in 8 vols. 8vo. 


OMMANDER BRINE, R.N.—NARRATIVE of the RISE 


and PROGRESS of the TARPING REBELLION in CHINA; from Information 
on the Spot. Plans. Post 8 (Next week. 


R. SMILES. — LIVES of GEORGE and ROBERT 
EEPHENSON : forming the Third Volume of Lives of the Engineers.” Portraits 


RS. GROTE.— COLLECTED PAPERS in PROSE 
and VERSE. (Original and Reprinted.) vo. 


ANON STANLEY.— LECTURES on the HISTORY of 


the JEWISH CHURCH. — Abraham to Samuel. Plans. 8vo. 


RTHUR HALLAM.— REMAINS in VERSE and 


PROSE: With Preface, Memoir, and Portrait. (Now first published.) Fep. 8vo. 


R. BORROW. ae WALES ; its People, Language, 


RCHDEACON CHURTON.—GONGORA. An His- 


torical and Critical Essay on the of Philip ITI. and IV. ofSpain. With Transla- 
tions from the Works of Gongora. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


R. CLEMENTS MARKHAM.— TRAVELS in the 


ANDES of PERU and he tyr while tending the Collection of Cinchona 
Plants, and the Introduction of Bark into India. and Illustrations. vo. 


((oM®: MAYNE, R.N.—FOUR YEARS in BRITISH 
COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER ISLAND. An Account of that interesting Country 
and Gold Fields, and of its R for Map and 


its Forests, Rivers, Coasts, 
Illustrations. 8vo. 


.. JAMES FERGUSSON.—HISTORY of the MODERN 


STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. With 300 Illustrations. S8vo. 


IR EDWARD CUST.— NALS of the WARS of the 


19ru CENTURY, 1800-15, 4 vols. Fep. 8vo. 


. N. DAVIS.— RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMI- 
TERRITO 


DIAN and CARTHAGINIAN RIES. Illustrations. 


EV. HERBERT RANDOLPH.—LIFE of SIR ROBERT 


WILSON, C.M.T.; narrated by Himself, and Edited from the Autobiographical 


RS. ATKINSON. — RECOLLECTIONS of TARTAR 
STEPPES and their INHABITANTS. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


PROFESSOR RAWLINSON. — THE FIVE GREAT 
of the ANCIENT WORLD or. the History, Geograrhy, and 


. JOHN AUSTIN. — LECTURES on _ JURIS- 


PRUDENCE; a Continuation of the “ Province of Jurisprudence Determined.” N. 
first published. 2 vols: 


(CANON ROBERTSON. RISTORY of the the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Second Period, 590-1122. New and 


MES. SOMERVILLE. — PHY SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Fourth Edition, revised. 


D®. WM. SMITH.—PRINCIPIA LATINA.—PART III. 


An I Con: Hexameters and Penta- 


ANDBOOK to to the EASTERN CATHEDRALS of 
Peterborough, 


:— Oxford, Lincoln, Norwich, and Ely. Illustrations. 


(°. BURN.—A FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
of NAVAL and MILITARY TECHNICAL TERMS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
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GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in SOUTH 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON: 
of a Three Y: a Japan. 
vals. Ove: Maps and 109 


a Narrative 
Sir 
Minister Plenipoten 

00 Illustrations. 


(Jn November. 


THE STORY of a SIBERIAN EXILE. By 


M. Rurris Prerrowsk1. [Nearly ready. 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA, 
Critically Examined. Part the First: The PENTATEUCH EX. 
AMINED AS AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. By the Right 
Rey. Joun CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 6s. 


THE MISSIONARY “LIFE and LABOURS 


of FRANCIS XAVIER, from his own Correspondence; with a Sketeh 

of the General Results of Roman Catholic Missions among the Heathen. 

AM Venn, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Post 8vo. with Map, 
ice 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Mertvace, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. VII. from the Destruction of Jerusalem to the 
Death of M. Aurelius. 8vo. 16s. 


TALES of the GODS ‘anil HEROES. By the 


Rey. G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Treo! Author 
of “ Tales from Greek My thology,” and “ The Tale of the Great Persian 
War from Herodotus.” With 6 Landscape Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


PROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. 


Author of “ Morning Clouds,” and “The Afternoon of {Nearly 


the 


THE WEATHER-BOOK: a Manual of Prac- 


tical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral Frrzroy. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. [in November. 


THE EARTH and its MECHANISM: an 


Account of the various Proofs of the Rotation of the Earth; with a 
Description of the Instruments used in the Experimental Demonstra- 
tions; also the Theory of Foucault’s Pendulum and Gyroscope. By 
Henry Worms, F. F.G.S. 8vo. with oodcuts. 

On Wednesday next. 


x 
AN AGRICULTURAL TOUR in BELGIUM 


and HOLLAND and on the RHINE; with Practical Notes on the 
Peculiarities of Flemish Husbandry. By R. 8. Bury. Post 8vo. with 
43 Woodcuts, 7s. 


xI 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Historical and Critical; with an Appendix on English Metres. By 
T. Arnon, B.A. formerly —— of Trin. Coll. Oxford, late Pro- 
fessor of En; Literature in the Cath. Univ. of Ireland.’ Post 8vo.. 
Price 10s. 


xu 
Liddell and Scott’s Smaller Greek Lexicon. 


A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, 
7s. 6d. 


Liddell and Scott’s Larger Greek Lexicon. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 
H. G. Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scorr, D.D.,. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and and Augmented. Crown 4to.. 


xIV 
HORNE’S COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION to the STUDY of the BIBLE. Tenth Edition, revised and 
re-edited by the Rev. Jonn Ayre, = of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Post 8vo. with Maps and Vignettes, 9s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHARLES V. 
recently discovered in the Portuguese by Baron Kervyn pE 
Trandation of Royal Tag of ey The English 


seeenale. . in the District S.E. of Adelaide. By the 
Rev. J 8vo. with Woodcuts. (Jn a few days. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & ©O., i4 LUDGATE HILL. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Complete Sets. 
Price £12 12s. in cloth, 


"THE LIBRARY EDITION, in 25 volumes 8vo., 

bound in extra gilt cloth, and profusely Illustrated with 204 splendid Steel Engravings 
by the most eminent Artists of their time,inciuding Vandyke, Zucchero, Le Tocque, Wilkie, 
Turner, Roberts, Lendseer, Stanfield, Frith, Pick ill, Phillips, Faed,&c. Each volume 
contains an entire Novel, printed in large excellent type. This Edition, which cost £15,000 in 
its production, is led by any work of the kind in our languege, and should find a place 
in every Gentleman’s Library. 


Price £10 10s. in cloth, 


"THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 48 


volumes, fep. 8vo., printed from a new and beautiful type, and Illustrated with about | 


1,600 Woodcuts and 96 Steel E ing: Thel are drawn by artists of the highest | 
standing, many of whom are members of the Royal Academy. This Edition combines the 
pictorial advantag the A Edition (now out of print) with the portability of the 
Author's Favounrte. 


Price £6 10s. in cloth, 


THE EDITION of 1847, in 48 volumes, fep. 8vo., 


printed in large legible type, and ining 96 Engravings from Steel and Wood. Each 
Novel is generally divided into two volumes. This has long been a favourite Edition with the 
Public. 


Price £3 10s. in cloth, 


‘THE CABINET EDITION, in 25 handy volumes, 
12mo., with a beautiful Steel Plate and Woodcut Engraving for each volume. Each 
volume contains an entire Novel, which renders this Edition perhaps the most convenient for 
ordinary purposes. 
Price £2 2s. in cloth, 


(THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, in 5 large volumes, 

royal 8vo., with 100 Illustrations in Wood, and the famous Portrait of Scott by Raeburn, 
Engraved on Steel. It is printed in double columns,and is well suited for a Library where 
apace is a desideratum. 


SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete Set. 
Price £1 16s. in cloth, 


"THE AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 12 


volumes, fep. 8vo., with 24 Engravings by Turner. This is the only Edition which 
tains the “* Mi isy of the Border,” and is uniform with the 48 vol. Edition of the 


Novels. 
Contents: 


Vols.1 to4. MINSTRELSY OF THE BORDER. 
5. SIR TRISTREM. 
6to ll. THE POEMS, viz. The Lay, Marmion, Lady, Rokeby, Lord, Triermain. 
12, THE DRAMAS, INDEX, &e. 


SCOTT'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Complete Set. 
Price £4 4s. in cloth, 


UTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 28 volumes, 


fep. 8vo., with 56 Engravings after Turner. Uniform with the 48 vol. Edition of the 


Novels. 
Conranrts : 
Vol.1. LIFE OF JOHN DRYDEN. 
2. MEMOIR OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
3,4. MEMOIRS OF EMINENT NOVELISTS, &c. 2 vols. 
5. PAUL'S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 
6. ESSAYS ON CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, AND THE DRAMA, &c. 
7. PROVINCIAL ANTIQUITIES. 
8-16. LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 9 vols. 
17-21, MISCELLANEOUS CRITICISM, &e. 5 vols. 
22-26. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (HISTORY OF SCOTLAND). 5 vols. 
27,28. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (HISTORY OF FRANCE). 2 vols. 


SCOTT’S LIFE BY LOCKHART. 
Complete Set. 
Price 30s. in cloth, 


AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 10 volumes, 


fep. 8vo., uniform with the 48 vol. Edition of the Novels, with 20 Engravings from 
‘Turner. This Edition contains all his Letters and the Autobiography. 


SCOTT'S ENTIRE WORKS. 
"THE AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 98 


volumes: 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols. £6 10 0 
POETICAL WORKS 13 1wo 
PROSE WORKS 8 440 
LIFE OF SCOTT 10 ” 1wo 
COMPLETE 

‘The I!lustrated Edition of the Novels is likewise unfform with the above, 

entire vet of Scott's works published in England or America, which bo tho only 

the works may be had Bookseller ; and Speci 
Catalogues of may Pages will be forwarded 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


HE INVASION of the CRIMEA: its 

Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord 
Raglan. By ALeExanpER Kinciake, M.P. Vols. I. and IL, 
bringing the Events down to the close of the Battle of the Alma. To be 
completed in 4 vols. 8vo. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S LAYS of the 
SCOTTISH CAVALIERS; with 70 Illustrations, designed by 
Josreru Paton, R.S.A., and WALLER H. Paton. 


The Second Volume of 


[HE ODYSSEY of HOMER: Translated 
into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By Puitir STANHOPE 

Wors ey, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College. Containing Books XIII, 

to XXIV. [ Ready. 


In One Volume, 8vo. 3 


GTUDIES in ROMAN LAW; with com- 
parative Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By 
Lord MAcKENzIE, one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


A Cheap Edition of 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AM- 
BROSIAN£; Illustrated with Portraits. In Twelve Monthly 
Parts, 1s. each. 


A Cheap Edition of 


THE MILL on the FLOSS. By Geonrcs 


Exror. Complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


TPEXT-BOOKS of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Davin Pacts, F.G.S., Author of “Text-Books of 
Geology,” the “ Past and Present Life of the Globe,” &c. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK. 


With Illustrations and Glossarial Index. Crown 8vo. 1s. 9d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK. 


With Illustrations and Glossary of Terms. Crown 8yo. 


[NDEX GEOGRAPHICUS ; being an Index 

to nearly One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Names of Places, &c., with 
their Latitudes and Longitudes as given in “Keith Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas.” Together with the Countries and Subdivisions of the Countries in 
which they are situated. In 1 large vol. 8vo. 


LIFE of the Rev. JAMES ROBERTSON, 
D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Edinburgh. By the Rev. A. H. Cuarrenris, M.A., Minister 
of Newabbey. 


HE BOOK of JOB. By the late Rev. 


Grorce Croxy, D.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 


A MANUAL of INSOLVENCY and BANK- 
RUPTCY LAW. By James Murpocu. A New Edition. In 
1 vol. 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW WORKS 
To be Published in November and December. 


I 
HE PROPHECY: a Novel. By the Lad 
y y 


Burier. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Next week. 


u 
MBS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By 
Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” and “The Channings.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
JOURNALS OF MR. WILLS, iia eae AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLO- 


RATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from MELBOURNE 
to the GULF of CARVENTARIA. From the Journals of Wituiam Jonn Wits, 
with a Biography, by his Father, WiLtiaM WILLs. 8vo. with Maps, Plans, Portraits, 
and «ther Mlustrations. 


“Mr. Wills, the Martyr, whose History of the Journey is all that is left to us, is deserving of 


anation’s tears. His extreme youth, his enduring patience, his evenness of temper, his liv. ly 
disposi:ion, even in extremities, his devotion to his leader, all tend to stamp him 
maste:-mind of the dition.” —A lian Press. 


AFRICAN HUNTING. From Natal to the 


Zambesi, Lake Ng»mi. Kalahari. From 1852 to 1869. By Witttam Caartes 
Batpwin, Esq., F.G.S. 1 handsome 8vo. vol. with 50 Illustrations by Wolf and 
Zwecker, and a Portrait of the Great Sportsman. 


A NEW WORK on NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Francis T. Buckanp, Esq., Author of “ Curiosities of Natural History.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, Engineer. 


By Josepu Devey, Esq. 1 handsome vol. 8vo, 15s. 


VII 


THROUGH ALGERIA. By Maser S&S. 


Crawrorp, Author of “ Life in Tuscany." 1 vol. post 8vo. with fine Illus- 
trations. 


STURTLAND and FLINDERSLAND; or, 
out = Inside and Outside of Australia. By Witttam R. H. Jessop, M.A. 2 vols. 


QINAI PHOTOGRAPHED; being Photo- 


graphs from the Inscriptions on the Rocks in the Peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
recording the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, with a Narrative aud Translations 
ofthe Inscriptions. By the Rev. Cuartes Forster, Rector of Slisted. In folio, with 
19 Photographs, with very numerous Glyphographs, Woodcuts, and Lithographs. 


(THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the 


Rev. Dr. THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, LL.D. Including Letters of 
Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Seward, Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Siddons, &c. By the Rev. Hitt 
D. Wickuam,. M.A., Rector of Horsington, S»mersetshire. 2 vols. 8vo. with fine 
Portraits of Dr. Whalley, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; of Mrs, Siddons and Miss Sage, by 
Cosway ; and Mrs. Sage, by Romney. 


xI 


AN EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. 
Phill 


JAMES’S in 1840. By M. Guszor, Ambassador from His Majesty Louis 
ppe. New Edition, crown 8vo. with a Portrait of M. Guizot, 6s. 


xu 


FOREIGN DESSERTS for ENGLISH 


TABLES, By the Author of “ Everybody's Pudding Book.” Fep., Svo. 2s. 6d. 


XIII 


QN the MOUNTAIN : being the Welsh 
Ex 


riences of Abraham Black and Jonas White, Esqs., Moralists, Photo- 
&taphers, Fishermen, and Botanists. By Grorce TuGwetL, M.A. 
with coloured Illustrations, 73. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 
(Ready. 


xIV 


STIRRING TIMES UNDER CANVAS. 


By Captain Hervorp. Post 8vo. with an Illustration. 


Vv 


x 
»J ERUSALEM the GOLDEN, and the WAY 


TO IT. By the Rev. Herman Dovctas, M.A., Author of “ Letters on 
Londoners over the Border.” With an Introduction by the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Small with Ilustrations, 6s. (Ready. 


NOTICE. 
RS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES, 


the New Work by the Author of * East Lynne,” and “The Channings,” | 


8 vols. post 8vo., will be ready on November 10. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 


ORLEY FARM. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, A.R.A. 
“ The numerous readers of Mr. Trollope will, we think, agree with us in this 


known and e Trol 
does the family life of + ngland to perfection. No one has ever drawn Enclish families better— 


gi 
families in this new novel, and they are excellent. Lady Masov, the heroine of Orley Farm,’ 
is a masterpiece of one kind ot delineation of character ; she is one of the best-concei 
mixed good modern English fiction has to show.” 


A New and Cheap Edition, | vol. post vo. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone. Un a few days. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE DUTIES OF MAN. 


By JOSEPH MAZZINI. (On Wednesday. 


THE GANGES AND THE SEINE: 
Scenes from the Banks of Both. 


By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. [rhe dep. 


A SAILOR BOY'S LOG BOOK. 
From Portsmouth to the Peiho. 
EDITED by WALTER WHITE. 


Second Edition, 1 vol. post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


Author of“ La Beata,” &c. 
“Mr. A us Trollope’s novel is worthy of its author's name. ..... What constitutes the 
charm of the book is, that it is a plain and, to all appearance, faithful ure of homely Italian 


life. Hitherto, when the Italian has been introduced into noveis, it has been either as 
lovely but rather doubtful wife of the hero in times gone by, or as the irresistible villain of 
modern lite, or yet again, and worst of all, as the inspired artist in a rhapsodical art-novel. 
Here we have the Italian of real life in his home, the fat farmer in his pony gig, the merchant 
over his counter, the housewife bustling about the kitchen fire, the canon sipping his wine. . .. . 
This is what we want, and it would seem as if here Mr. Adolphus Trollope has struck out a 
new path for the novelist...... We have the domestic life of the Italian, e-pecially as a 
dweller in towns, painted honestly, with all the loca) colouring which belongs to it, by a man 
who knows his subject well. We are glad to have the picture; we should be glad to have other 
such scenes, if they dispiayed equal knowledge; and we commend Mr. Trollope's to 
novelists who are in want of a subject.” —7 ines, Sept. 3. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 
Or, City Life in the Last Century. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
every reader.” —Examiner. 


With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. 12s. 
FRANCATELLI’S 


ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, | vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 


By J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUMES OF CHAPMAN & HALL'S “STANDARD 
EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS.” . 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. 
: a His- , Sarto: 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters an’ 
oting Warrative. | Chaz 
vols. 18s. 


Critical and Miscellanecus 
Essays. 


Translations of German Ro- 


4 vols. 24s. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 195 PICCADILLY. 
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Po POPULAR HISTORY 0F ENGLAND. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 


Se FLAX and its PRODUCTS in IRELA 


= | [HE LEADBEATER PAPERS: a Selection 


(Immediately. 
= COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 
mediately. 
= WALTON & COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. Tllustrated. 


THE KOBIN HOOD BALLADS. 


Review. 


(Cube 25, 1868: 


NEW NOVEL BY F. G. TRAFFORD. 


THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH: A NOVEL. 


By F.G. TRAFFORD, Author of “ Too Much Alone,” and “ City and Suburb.” 
Will be Ready on November 1. 


a5 CHARLES J. SKEET, PUBLISHER, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET. CHARING CROSS. 


a Will be published shortly, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 64. 


A New Work by the patios f= Heaven our Home,” and 


ENTITLED, 


LIFE IN HEAVEN, 


There, faith is changed into sight, and hope is passed into blissful fruition. 


This New rok will be a Compenion Volume to “ Heaven our Home,” and “ Meet for 
Heaven. and will embrace a subject of very great interest, which has not been included in 
the-e Volumes. 


see The two Works above mentioned have already attained the large sale of 63,000 copies. 


as bea FOLLOWING SUBJECTS WILL BE TREATED OF IN “LIFE IN HEAVEN.” 


- Heaven a World of Life too little Realized. 
. The Eterpa of God's Chiidren. 
On the Thres old 

‘es J 4. The Way by which Believers Enter. 


Reception given to those Entering. 
7. The Meeting of Friends there. 
8. Eiements of Juy 'o th se thus Mosting. 
9 The  Seuress throug gh which Friends in Meaven obtain a Knowledge of those they have 
upon Earth. } 
eee 10. The’ Interest this Knowledge must a | 
Christ's Life in Heaven the Pattern of if: People there. 

‘The L ife the Glorified. 


res LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSIIALL, & CO.; AND HOULSTON & WRIGHT. 
= SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


se 5. What takes pace at the Entrance. 


= 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 


ALDERMAN JONES IN SWITZERLAND. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Il. MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. Part III. 
III. COLONEL GODDARD'S MARCH ACROSS INDIA. 
IV. A IN AMERICA. Ly Carrain Broox J. VII. Down rug 
LAWKENCR. 
Vv. THE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE, pape AND POET. By W.S.G. 
VI. THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; or, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY, 
y Wittiam Hararson Aixswourn. clusion.) 
VII. A SUPPER AT ALEXANDRE DUMAS'S AT BRUSSELS. 
VIIT. TABLE-TALK. By Monxsnoop. 
IX. SWITZERLAND AT THREE SHILLINGS A DAY. 


In the DECEMBER NUMBER will be commenced a New Serial Story, entitled, 
CARDINAL POLE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents rok NovemBer. No. DIII. 


I. SERVTA. 

Il. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Part XIV, 
Ill. AGRIPPA D'AUBIGNE. By Sir Narnanrer. 

IV. MADEIRA: AND THE MAN WHO FOUND IT. 

V. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Taleofthe Day. Part XXII. 

VI. HAUNTING EYES. By Mrs. Bususy. Part II. « 
VII. ABOUT PLAUSIBLE TALKERS. By Rowias P. Rowsett. 
VU. A SUMMER SCAMPER THROUGH PORTIONS OF GERMANY AND 

HOLLAND. By WittiaM 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COMPLETION OF CHARLES KNIGHT’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


mblished, with a Dedication to His Royal Highness the Prince of 


On Tigroutoe 10 will be 
Wales, the Eighth Volume, 12s. and the 58th Part, 3s. 6d., being the Completion of a 


Soe By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Stic: ae BRINGING THE HISTORY TO THE FINAL EXTINCTION OF THE CORN 
= LAWS, IN 1819. 


Se ay eS 3 With an Anne containing Brief Annals of Public Events and of | 


Ss National Progress from 1849 to 1861. 


Te is sold separately in Volumes. Vols. I. to VI. 9s Vol. VII. 6d. ; 


VIIL. 12s.; and also in parts, 1. to LIV. is. each; LV. Evin. 3s. 6d. each 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 1! DOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


AND. 
Es we By W. Cuartey, Esq., of Belfast. With an accurately Coloured Illustration of 
Se the Plant. 


= q Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 


from the MSS. and Correspondence of Mary Leadbeater ; containing Mary 
‘ Leadbeater’s Annals of Ballitore, with a Memoir of the Author ; Unpublished ) Fore 
q of Edmund Burke; and the Correspondence of Mrs. K. Trench and Kev. G. Crabbe. 


In a few days, crown 8vo. 
. KATIE; or, The Simple Heart. By D. 
Ricumonp, Author of “ Annie Maitland,” Jilustrated by M. I. Booth. 
Just published, crown Syo. 4s. Gd. 
= REDERICK LUCAS. A Biograph 
fe F . J. Rigsamcucer, Esq., Author of * Teuton, a Poem.” pay: By 
Just published, crown &vo. 7s. 6d 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS about 


MANY ‘I HINGS; being Essays on Schools, Riches, Statues, Books, Place 
and Power, The Final Cause, &e. 


Just published, fep. Svo. 6s. 


[HE THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR MAR- 


CUS AUKELIUS ANTONINUS; with M ir and Introduction on his 
Philosophy. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


A NEW TRANSLATION of the FRITHIOF 


SAGA. Bythe Rev. R. Mucktesrong, M.A., Rector of Dinedor, Hereford- 
shire. 


= BELL & DALDY’S POCKET VOLUMES. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 


GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. 2s, 
WORKS. 3s. 


3. 6d. ORKS. 
THE MIDSHIPMAN. By Captain LONGFELLOW’s POEMS, 29s. 6d. 
Hall. 3s. LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE. 
THE LIVUTENANT and COM- 2s. fd. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 2s. fid. 


MANDER. By Capt. Hall. 
SOUTHEY’s LIFE of NELSON. MILTON'S PARADISE KEGAINED, 
2s. 6d. and other POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
Cloth 6d.; Roxburgh, ls.; morocco antique or plain, 4s. extra. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. XXXVII., NOVEMBER 1862, will be published on Wednesday next, October 29. 
CONTENTs : 
I. THE WATER-BABIES: a Foy a Land-Baby. By the Rev. Cuanzes 
Kuvostey, Author of Westward 
Il. ANAGRAMS AND ALL 
Itl. THE MUSICAL SEASON OF 1862. By W. Pores, F.R.S., Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
IV. LINENDRAPERS AND THEIR ASSISTANTS. 
V. “SING, SING, BIRD OF SPRING.” 
VI. or, Rocks. By Joun Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
tor An 
The Lamb in the Fold again. 
Tenacem Pro Propositi. 
Vit. GLAUCUS: THE ECHO OF WAVES. By Tuomas Hoop. 
VIII. THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE: THE IMITATIVE THEORY AND MR. MAX 
MULLER’S THEORY OF PHONETIC TYPES. 
WASHINGTON CABINST, AND THE AMERICAN SECRETARYSHIP 
F STATE. By Josera Lewcer Caxsrer. 
x. PRUSSIAN CONTEST AND THE FRENCH EMPEROR'S ROMAN POLICY, 


Vol. VI. was published on Octoberl. Vols. I. to VI., handsomely 


bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


THE _PARTHENON 


day, Oct. 25, tai 
RY Axp SECESSION IN AMERIOA. By T. Extison. 


VE 
'S WOUIN M. Cra 
WIN at Translated by C. R. 
ORLEY PA By vy Trou 
MEMORIALS OF NCASTLE. By J. Grant. 
SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. Eb i 
BIOGRAPHIES OF H. J. Monoan. 
RUGERS'S POEMS, WITH MEMOIR. By 8S. Sua 
GOLD FROM VICTORIA AT THE It TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
PROGRESS IN ASIA MINOR. 
REGULATIONS FOR MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 
Foreion Conresponpence:—LEIPSIC. MUNIC 
Fine AT THE EXHIBITION. THE 
VEN 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. NOTES OF THE WEEK. MUSIC AND THE 


1s Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. ; and all Newsvendors. 


This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait and graphic Illustrations, 24s. 


“CHRISTOPHER NORTH:” 
A Memoir of JOHN WILSON, 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
COMPILED FROM FAMILY PAPERS AND OTHER SOURCES, BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
MRS. GORDON. 


| EDINBURGH: EDMQNSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & co. 


New Reference Book for Students and Libraries. 


Crown 8vo. half-bound, 950 pp. 12s. 6d. 


THE MANUAL OF DATES; 


A Dictionary of Reference to all the most Important Events in the History 
of Mankind to be found in Authentic Records. 


By GEORGE H. TOWNSEND. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON — 
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The Saturday Review. 


PROFESSOR BLUNT’S WORKS. 


A THIRD SERIES “of "PLAIN. ‘SERMONS —~ toa 
one Congregation. By Rev. J.J, Biexr, B.D., late Margaret 


y the same Author, 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDEN CES in the WRITINGS of the 
of their Veracity. Seventh Edition, 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH in the FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Third 


Third Edition, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PARISH PRIEST ; his Duties, Acquirements, and Prin- 
cipal Obligations. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the RIGHT USE of the EARLY FATHERS. 


Second Edition, 8vo. 15s. 


LITERARY ESSAYS contributed to the “QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.” 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


“ Mr. Murray's excellent and uniform series.” —English Churchman, 


MURRAY'S HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 


FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


These Works are designed to long-acknowledged wan our School Literature — 
Histories in Volumes of moderate se, bem for the Upper | Forms in Schools. 


The following New Volumes are now ready. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. From the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Groncz P. Mansu. Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Wm. Smrru, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“This series of ‘Students’ Manuals,’ published by Mr. Murray, and most of them edited by 
Dr. Wm. Smith, possess several distinctive features which render them singularly valuable as 
educational works. The publication of ‘The Student's France’ affords us an opportunity of 
me bm at.ention teachers as are not familiar with them to these admirable 


to which it refers, it also opine a 
saree to such further wd more detailed information ast an on advanced student may desire 


The former Volumes of the Series are: 


I. THE STUDENT’S HUME: a History of England from the 
Earliest Times. Based on “ Hume's History,” corrected and continued to 1858. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Il. THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
By Dr. Wx. Woodeuts. Post §vo. 


Ill. THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. From the 
Es: aos bows to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean Lapprtx. Woodcuts. 


IV. THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome of the History 
fbb Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Dr. W™.S»mrra. Woodcuts. Post 


V. THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


Based on the “ | Grosk and Boman Geography.” Edited Dr. 
Saura. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. by 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NIPHON AND PE-CHE-LI: 
Impressions of Japan and the North of China. 


By EDWARD BARRINGTON DE FONBLANQUE, 
Assistant Commissary-General. 


Now ready, 8vo. Illustrated, 15s. 


TALES AT THE OUT-SPAN; 
Or, Adventures in the Wilds of Southern Africa. 
By CAPTAIN DRAYSON, 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANNE SHERWOOD,” “THE DEAN,” &c. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, ! vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY, LOVE. 


By BERKELEY AIKIN, 
Author of “ Anne Sherwood,” ‘The Dean,” &c. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


In a few days, post 8vo, 


SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS. 


By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A. 
Worcester College, Oxford ; Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18% FLEET STREET. 


| 


| 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, &c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BOOK of the FARM. By 1 Henry Srepuens, F.R.S.E. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. with Engravings, half-bound, £3. 
The best practical book I have ever met with.” Professor Johnston. 


THE BOOK of FARM BUILDINGS: their Arrangement and 
By Henry Sreruens, F.R.S.E., Asther of Book of the Farm,” &c.; 
Royal 8vo. pp. Illustrated with 1,045 Engravings, 


THE BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. By 
Suronr and R. 8. ty Sreruews, F.R.S.E. Royal 
ith 875 Engravings, half-bound, £2 


THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By Crartes M‘Intosu. 2 


‘24 7s. 64. Each vol. sold itely — 
#2 105. ; Vol. Practical Garde 
21 17s. 6d. 


“We pel justified in recommending Mr. on 's two excellent volumes to the notice of 
the public." —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THE FORESTER. By James Bnows, Wood- Manager to the 
Earl of Seafield. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, repel 8vo. with numerous Engravings 
on Wood, half-bound, £1 10s. 

antk™ ‘useful guide to good arboriculture in the English language.” *—Lindley's Gardeners’ 


FARM ACCOUNTS: A Practical System of Farm Book- Tak 
ing, being that recommended in the “ Book of the Farm” by Henny Sreruens, F.R.S. 
pagel 6d. Also, Seven Folio Account-Books, constructed in accordance w 

iystem. 
“We hi hesitation in that of the man Fore Accounts which 
are in vogue, there is not one sie wil 1 bear com, ith this.” — Bell's Messenger. 


45 GEORGE STREET, es and ail FATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


THE ONLY ATLAS FOR WHICH A PRIZE MEDAL HAS BEEN AWARDED 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1862. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &. 


With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map separately, 
comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the Atlas. 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, <5 Vis. 64. 


For Reviews Atlas see “ Times,”’ Dec. 27, 1861; Ang. 
Review,” Aug. 17, 186i; “ Examiner,” Aug. 17, 1861; “Guardian,” Sept. 25, 186 


2 Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON. — NOTICE. 


In ing for the supply of the principal ~~ books, Mr. Mudie has resolved that 
the additions to his Library shall again exceed in value the whole amount of the current 
Subscriptions. 

On this principle, it is evident that all Subscribers and Book 
Library must necessarily receive an adequate return for their outlay. 

In addition to the incessant inflow of New Publications, there is a large accumulation of 
Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access. The whole collection exceeds 
half a million volumes, including many copies of nearly every work of acknowledged merit 
published in England during the past twenty years. 

Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established in nearly 
every town and village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends by Fh » by uniting in one subser:p- 
tion, o:iginate similar societies ~ neighbourhoods where they do not st present exist, and 
obtain a constant succession of the best new books as they appear, on moderate terms. 

The Great Hall of the Library, where the Books most in reques’ are arranged for distribution, 
is open daily to the inspection of Subscribers and thcir inends. who are thus enabled to form 
for themselves an approximate estimate of the extent and character of the entire collection. 

Revised Lists of the Princip: New Works and New Editions at preset in circulation, and 
Catalogues of the Surplus withdrawn for Sale, will be forw » Postage free, on 
application. 

New Oxford Street, London, October 25, 1862. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, | 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Coarmman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esg., M.P. 


Surscrrptioy — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 


postage free, on application. 
By order, 


FRANK FOWLER, 
Secreta 
Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, 5. W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


[October 25, 1862. 


Visitors to London are invited to inspect Evans's Exatise Harmontums, exhibited by Boosry & Curne, at the International 
Exhibition, and to compare the tone of these Instruments with those by other makers, English or Foreign. 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


ARE MADE IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY 


WITH A SINGLE OR DOUBLE ROW OF KEYS, THE PERCUSSION ACTION, AND PEDALS, 


AT PRICES 


FROM 6 TO 140 
SUITABLE FOR THE 


COTTAGE, SCHOOL, DRAWING-ROOM, CHAPEL OR CHURCH, LITERARY & OTHER INSTITUTIONS, 


GUINEAS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD GRATIS OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 


BOOSEY & CHING, 24 HOLLES STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE MESSIAH AND THE CREATION. ; 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING EDITIONS of HANDEL’S MESSIAH and HAYDN’S CREATION, each complete in Vocal Score, 
on. good paper (size of The Musical Cabinet”), are equally available for the Piavoforte or the Concert 


MUSIC FOR THE SEASIDE. 


BOOSEY’S 


MUSICAL CABINET. 


A SHILLING LIBRARY OF POPULAR MUSIC. 


1. TWENTY SONGS by MENDELSSOHN, Is. 
2. WELVE SONGS by BALFE, !s. 

3. FOURTEEN SONGS by VERDI, !s. 

4. TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (First Selection), 1s. 

5. FIFTY POPULAR WALTZES, !s. 

6. TWELVE SETS of QUADRILLES, Is. 

7. FIFTY POLKAS and GALUPS, !s. 

8 TWENTY-FIVE.GEMS by VERDI, for Pisnoforte, 1s. 

9. NINE ORIGINAL PIANOFORTE PIECES by J. ASCHER, 1s. 

10. TEN NOCTURNES end MAZURKAS DE SALON, for Pianoforte, Is. 
ll. TWELVE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES, Is. 

12, FIFTEEN SONGS by BEETHOVEN, 1s. 

13, TWELVE SONGS by HATTON and LINLEY, 1s. 

Mu. TWENTY BALLADS by POPULAR COMPOSERS, Is. 

15. SIXTEEN SONGS by KUCKEN, Is. 

16. TWELVE DUETTS by MENDELSSOHN, KUCKEN, and KELLER, |s. 
17. MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC to MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, Comp'ete, 1s. 
18. TWELVE SONGS by FRANCOIS SCIIUBERT, !s. 

19. TWELVE FANTASIAS by BRINLEY RICHARDS and OSBORNE, 1s. 
20, TWELVE SONGS by DONIZETTI, ts. 
21, DANCE MUSIC for CHRISTMAS, Is. 
#2. SIXTEEN SACRED SONGS by HANDEL, 1s. 
23. SIX OVERTURES by MOZART, ROSSINI, and BEETHOVEN, Is. 
24. SIX FOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, BALFE, &c. Is. 
25. TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Second Selection), Is. 
26. TWENTY CIHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Third Selection}, 1s. 
27. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fourth Selection), !s. 
2%. EIGHTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for GENTLEMEN, 1s. 
29. SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for LADIES’ VOICES, 1s. 
3%. FIVE SETS of DANCE MUSIC, as Pianoforte Duets, 1s. 
31. TEN SONGS by BELLINI, from the SONNAMBULA, Is. 


32. SIX FOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, VERDI, &c., 1s. 

33. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 1 and 2, Complete, 12. 

34. MENDELSSOIIN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 3 and 4, Complete, 1s. 

2. MENDELSSOIIN’S 8ONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 5 and 6, Complete, 1s. 

36. TEN SONGS by ABT, CURSCHMANN, MOLIQUE, ac., Is. 

37. TWENTY-FOUR SCHOTTISCHES, VARSOVIANAS, and REDOWAS, Is. 

33. TWENTY ROMANCES by MASSINI, PUGET, ARNAUD, HENRION, &c., is. 

39. TEN STANDARD GLEES, 1s. 

40. THE OPERA IL TROVATORE, for Pianoforte Solo, Is. 

41. THE OPERA LA TRAVIATA, for Pianofurte So’o, 1s. 

42. TWENTY WELSH MELODIES, with English Words, Is. 

43. TEN POPULAR TENOR SONGS, Sung by Sims Reeves, Is. 

44. TWELVE CONTRALTO SONGS, Sung by Madame Sainton, Is. 

45 SELECTION of SOPRANO SONGS, Sung by Miss Pyne, Is. 

46 to 99. BEETHOVEN'S THIRTY-TWO SONATAS, in 14 Numbers, Is. each. 

60. THE OPERA UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 

61. TWELVE DEVONSHIRE SONGS, by EDWARD CAPERN, Is. 

62. HOWARD GLOVER'S JPERA, RUY BLAS, for the Pianoforte, Is. 

«3. CHRISTMAS ANNUAL of DANCE MUSIC for 1862, 1s. 

64. TWENTY-FIVE COMIC SONGS, Is. 

65. ONE HUNDRED REELS and COUNTRY DANCES, for Pianoforte, 1s. 

66. ONE HUNDRED CHRISTY’S AIRS, for Pianoforte, 1s. 

67. THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM, Is. 

| 68. THE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM, 1s. 

; 62. = GOLDEN ne Twenty-eight Juvenile Songs, with Original Words and 
| 2opular Music, Is. 

| 70. TWENTY CHRISTY'’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fifth Selection), 1s. 

71. TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Sixth Selection), 1s. 
72. 
| 


2. SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC for PIANOFORTE, Is. 
73. SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS (Third Selection), 1s. 


All the Songs have English Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


NEW 


THALBERG’S BALLADE for the Pianoforte. 


“ An exquisite Romance which no imitator, however ingenious, could have written — 
os quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as Thalbergian as anything of the kind 
that has been prod for years.” —The Times. 


THALBERG’S SERENADE from “Il Barbiere,” for the 
Pianoforte (No. 13 of “ The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano’’). 3s. 

THALBERG’S DUETT from “Zauberflite,” for the Piano- 
forte (No. 14 of “ The Art of Singing Applied tothe Piano”). 3s. 

THALBERG’S BARCAROLLE from Donizetti’s “Gianni di 
Calais " (No. 15 0f “ The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano”). 3s. 

THALBERG’S LA CI DAREM and Trio from “Don Juan” 
(No. 16 of * The Art of Singing Applied tothe Piano”). as. 

THALBERG’S SERENADE from Grétry’s Opera, “ L’Amant 
Jaloux ” (No. 17 of “ The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano”). 3s. 

THALBERG’S ASSISA 4 PIE. Romance from Rossini’s 
“ Otello” (No. 18 of * The Art of Singing Applied to the Piano”). 3s. 


MUSIC. 


MEYERBEER’S EXHIBITION OVERTURE. Solo and 
Duett. 6s. and 7s. 6d. 

AUBER’S EXHIBITION OVERTURE. Solo and Duett. 
5s. and 63. 

KUHE’S SOUVENIR de VEXPOSITION, on Auber’s and 
Meyerbeer’s subjects. 4s. 

MADAME OURY’S PERLE de EXPOSITION, on Auber’s 
March. 4s. 

THE EXITBITION MUSIC-BOOK for PIANOFORTE, 
price 7s. 6d., very beautifully bound, gilt edges, containing the National and Patriotic 
Avrs of Thirty Countries, arranged as pieces tor the Pianoforte. It contains also a com~- 

MR. SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 

SHE MAY SMILE ON MANY. Ballad. By Howanp 

Gover. Sung by Mr, SIMS REEVES with immense success. 3s, 


Printe4 by GEORGE SPOTTISWOODE, st No. 5 


New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride 


in the of London: and Published by DAVID JONES, at the 
— Saturday, October 25, 1862. 


Office Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garcen, in the County of 
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